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PREFACE 


This thesis, “Land Revenue Administration in Orissa 
During the Ninctcenth- Century,” is the result of my rescarch 
in the Department of Rural Economics and Sociology, Utkal 
University. Very Jittle work has been cone after William 
‘Hunter, Andrew Stirling, fohn Beams and R.D. Banerjee: 
»on the history of Orissa in nineteenth century—this has been 
>more 50 in case of economic history of the province. This 
present study of land revenue administration will fill up the 
Jacuna to some extent and serve as a background for the 
“analysis of the problems, Orissa is having in the present 
century. The policy of land revenue administration in the 
ninctecnth century created a stagnation in the socio-econo- 
,mic-agrarian life of the province which has been very hard 
to win over. 


I Materials on the subject have been widely scattered and 
are mostly in the manuscript stage. Special mention may 
“be made about those available in the Orissa State Archives, 
‘West Bengal Stat¢ Archives, Orissa State Museum and the 
‘Orissa ‘Secretariat Library. I am indebted to the authoritics 
of these institutions for allowing me access to the materials. 


Orissa in the nineteenth century was treated as a part 
‘of Bengal for general and land revenue administration. It 
-is obvious that most of the works done on Bengal for this 
period and subject have also referred about Orissa. Works 
of this nature have been numerous. I had the opportunity 
‘to refer to them along with other works, in the National 
Library Calcutta, the Utkal University Library Vani Vihar, 
the Secretariat Library Bhubeneswar, the Kanika Library 
‘ands the Board of Revenue Library, Cuttack and the Khalli- 
kote College Library Berhampur. I thank the authorities 
concerned for their permission to use their facilities. ° 


It was kind of the University Grants Commission to 
have offered me grants for rescarch travel. “° 
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(viii) 

1 cxpress my indebtedness to the authorities of the 
Utkal University for granting me a Rescarch Fellowship fos 
carrying on this rescarch. |. “4 

I express my deepest gratitude to my Professor, Dr. 
Bidyadnar Misra MA., Ph. D. (London), for his kind guid- 
ance, sympathy and support at every stage of this work with- 
out which my research could have never been possible. 


Vani Vihar Krishnachandra Jcna 
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CHAPTER 1 
a INTRODUCTION 


On the eve of the nineteenth century, Orissa entered 
into a new phase of her history. The period of the Mughuls:. 
and the Marathas came to a close and the British took posses- 
sion of Orissa in 1803 A.D. This change-over was bound 
to bring about alterations in her economic life and in the 
system of administration. The land revenue system which 
was an important part of the general administration, changed 
from comparatively a simpler and direct method of admi-~ 
aistration into a more complex and difficult one. The 
‘British introduced their ways of administration and general 
principles which were hardly appreciated by the local 
people.’ The pcoplc of Orissa, after the repressing rule of 
the Marathas, were unprepared to accommodate the new 
methods of administration and: principles of government. 
The impact of the new administration was dcep and exten- 
sive and was felt throughout the nineteenth century and this 
was mostly felt in the field of land revenue administration. 


..„ ~ During the ningtéenth century, Orissa was dependent 
primarily on agriculture. Her maritime and industrial acti- 
vities, particularly in salt, nad suffered during the Mughul 
and specially during the Maratha rule. Agriculture was the 
only occupation for the people and it was the only basis for 
taxation. The Government under the East India Company, 
“heing essentially a commercial concern, concentrated all 
cfforts to maximise their revenue collections, and the land 
°revenuc had to bear the brunt. “Dividends first and last”, 


1. Letter from the Secretary to Govt. in the Territorial Dept. 
on 1-9-1822; quoted W. C. Taylor's Report (Taylor's Report), para 
Ti O.S,A. 

2. Andrew Stirling's Minute of 1821. 

$. Tistory of Orissa—G. Toynbee, Dp. 57. ¬ 
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2 LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION IN ORISSA A ¥ 
svas the slogan of the government.’ IN 
‘Since the acquisition of wealth was the main” motiVe 
of the Government and their officers, the revenue settlements 
based upon that motive was destined to be abominable. 
The result was that Orissa sustained greater suffering in a- 
.few years of British administration than even what she had 
«suffered during the long period of Mughul-Maratha admi- 
:mistration.” 
© Unfortunately, the British experience in India about 
.Jond revenue administration was in a Critical position by the 
time Orissa was occupied. The experience in Bengal was 
mot auite successful; on the other hand, there was no other 
.readily available” alternative. Since Orissa was administra~ 
\iveiy considered a part of Bengal, the Bengal method of 
zamindari system was extended to Orissa without hesitation. 


Conditions in Orissa during the nineteenth century were 
greatly different frum’ those in Bengal. Historically “and 
cconomically there were differences which the Government 
hardly realised. The extension of the Bengal system was in- 
judicious. It was a losing affair for the Government as well. 
‘Therefore on second! thought, it was decided not to extend 
the Bengal system of permanent settlement as a general 
‘principle to Orissa. ‘There was only a limited application of 
it. But the zamindari system on temporary basis was exten- 
sively applied. The Government pleaded :that the temporary- 
settlements were only on an experimental basis and would 
De substituted by permanent settlement in due time.’ But- 
mothing of that kind was done. 


‘The extension of permanent settlement in a limited 
scale was made for political and military reasons. The" 
Feudatory or Tributary Mahals of Orissa received this pri- 
vilege.. In making the settlement with these feudatory 


4. The British in India—P. J. Grifths. p. 83. 

J. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, p. 435. 

#5. Declaration of 1804—Regulation 9, Clause 6, Section 7 of 
15805 and Regulation 11, Section 4 of 1805; Revenue Records. Vol? 
805; O.S.A. 


- 7. Orissa in Hamilton's Hindostan—Compiled by Brajasundar 
Das, pp.-40-41. ” 
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.mahals, the view of Lord Cornwallis was clear. He had 
„said that “in case of foreign invasion it was a matter of im- 
“portance, considering the means by which they kept posses- 
sion of‘ this country, that the proprietors of land should be 
attached to them foi motives of self interest. The idea that 
the Permancnt Settlement might bring prosperity was only 
a sccondary thought.’ The security of the British possessions 
was given top-most consideration. It was admitted as early 
as 1813 A.D. that “the Tributary Mahals being chiefly 
situated in the hills it would be necessary to offer them special 
position”.” The Tributary chicfs were supposed to guard 
>the ‘bouncdarics and assist the Government in times of 
nescessity. 

Orjssa suffered throughout the ninctecnth century and 
the first half of the twentieth century duc to the permanent 
«scttlement made with the Tributary Mahals. The problem 
ended”in 1948 with the merger of the Tributary Mahals and 
abolition of the special position enjoyed by them. The 
people of the Tributairy Mahals had suffered the worst with- 
out getting any benefit of the ideals for which the Govern- 
“ment had extended permanent settlement in Orissa. 


The original intention of the Government in offering 
permanent settlement was “to get rid of frequent investiga- 
tiors for revision of land revenue, which was considered 
détrimental to the prosperity of the province”, and to “en- 
courage the Zamincdars to extend cultivation and to improve 
their assets”. In the permanent settlement with the Tribu- 
tary Mahals of Orissa, the Government's share was fixed 
though the dues from the people were ever on the incrcase, 
‘and as far as the role of the Zamindars in improving the 
conditions of agriculture was concerned, it was a sad failurc. 

§. Cornwallis—Sceton-Ker, pp. 53-68. 

9. Floud Commission Report, Vol. IH, pp. 41-42, auvoting the 
Minute of Lord Cornwallis on 3rd February, 1790. 

„ 10. Letter of W. C. Ward, Magistrate, to William Trower, 
‘Collector of Cuttack, on 19th October, 1818—Revenue Records, Vol. 


31, n. 1314; O.S.A. A 
11. Regulation I of 1795° quoted in. the Floud Commission Rew 


port, Vol. IT, p. 4. 
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4 LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION IN ORISSA 


As digtinct under permanent settlement, the conditjon 
of land and people under the temporary settJements deserve , 
more attention in Orissa during the ninetcenth century. 
Temporary settlements were widely accepted as a general 
principle. The settlements ranged from one to ten years, 
during the first .phase of the British administration and then 
to ‘thirty years in the next phase, which actually became a 
sixty vears’ settlement. The temporary settlements were in- 
jurious to the prosperity of the province and were greatly 
responsible to retard the social and economic progress of the 
province throughout the century.” The zamindars under 
these settlements were mostly speculators and business mén 
and they took land as a source of profit rather than ‘fit 
occupation. They were not sure of holding the zamindaTi, 
beyond the iminediate settlement, hence they took l1ittlee 
interest to improve the lands and help the cultivators." 


This line of approach to auction the land for temporary 
periods was highly harmful for native agriculture. This 
method of auctioning the land was an cxample of the in- 
different attitude the Government had adopted towards the 


native problems and the people.“ This resulted in utter 
poverty.” 


The tenants under the temporary settlements were sub- 
jected to all kinds of extortions. Their capacity to invest in - 


land was almost nil and they were subject to all conditions 
the zamindars might impose, including that of eviction. It 


12. (a) Orissa during the 19th century—P. Mukherjji, p. 138. 
(b) G. Gouldsbury, Cominissioner to Secretary to Board of 
Revenue on 1-5-1847, Vol. Jan. 1847/Dec. 1849; B.R.A. 
13. (a) Orissa—Vol. H, W. Hunter, p. 242, 
(b) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, p. 17. 
(a) Considerations on Indian affairs—W. Bolts, pe viii. 
(b) Indian tracts—]J. Z. Holwell, p. 424. . 


(c) History of the British Empire in India—Vol. I, Edward 
Thronton, p. 503. 


® 
15. (a) Poverty and Un-British rule in India—D. Naoroji,"p. viii. 


(b) British rule in India—Ramgopal, .pp. 8-10. 
° (c) The law of civilization and decay—B. Adam, p. 260. 
(d) Consideration on Indian affairs—W. Bolts, pp. 191-194. 


14. 
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was natural that the land was left neglected. ‘Fhe zamindars 
wha had the resources to improve the land had mo interest 
and, the tenants who might have heen willing to invest had 
no resources. The situation had its worst impact throughout 
the century which greatly influenced cver" the present state 
of agriculture of the province. 


Besides the permanently settled and temporarily scttled 
zamindaris, the Government had settled certain other estates 
under their direct administration. This was done because 
suitable: zamindars weré not available for farming." ‘These 
cstates under the direct management of the Government 
officers were known as Khas Mahals. The general condition 
of agro-cconomic clevelopment under the Government officers, 
who were mostly dishonest, was discouraging. These officers, 
Pgenerally recruited from Bengal, had little knowledge about: 
‘the local conditions and problems. They did not appreciate 
the existing systems and were anxious to exploit as much as 
possible. The Government was aware of the deficiencies of 
Khas Management, but there was little that could be done 
to improve the situation under the prevailing conditions.” 


Among the Khas Mahals, Khurda was the most jimpor- 
tant. It was given special consideration in the settlements 
and rate of assessment in the province. The Paik rebellion 
was an important land-mark in the history of British Orissa 
‘and more so in the history of land revenue administration 
of the province. It was mostly due to this rebellion that 
«the Government decided to cffer the Khas Mahal of Khurda, 
special privileges and considerations in certain aspects of land 
revenue administration. However, the problems of all Khas 
*Mahals in general and that of Khurda in particular were 
multifarious. 


The administration of Jand revenue in Orissa during the 
nineteenth century became more difficult because of certain 


ee —— 


16. W. Trower to the Bd. of Revenue on 22-11-1813, Vol. No. 
"$2, O.S.A. 


17. Mr. Mackenzie's letter of 24-12-1819, Revenue Records Acc. 
No. 142: O.S.A. ` ¥ 
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special. problems like that of the privileged tenures. oThe 
problem of the privileged tenures was unique—that began 
with the first settlement of the British in 1804. The officers 
were new to a problem of such magnitude. They failed to 
offer the problem its due attention. Sometimes, they became 
too cautious and showed leniency and at other times they 
became so rigid” that discontentment among the people was 
incvitable.’ The problem could not be successfully solved 
till the end of the nineteenth century, and in traces, still 
continucs in certain parts of the province, even now. The 
institution of the privileged tenures had influenced not only 
the agro-economic problems but also the socio-psychological 
problems as well. 


~ 


Some of the problems became more complicated in the 
ficld of land revenue administration in Orissa cluring the, 
nineteenth century duc to the deficiencies in the administra- 
tive machinery. There was no separate body for land revenue 
management and the general administration, which was al- 
rcady over-burdened with its regular activities, took up the 
problem of Jand rcvenue administration as well. Officers, 
who were not acquaintcd with land revenue problems, 
committed serious mistakes—for an example, the first settle- 
ment in ‘Orissa by Major Fletcher brought more inequity 
and problems than what it solved in the affairs of land 
revenue administration.” In certain cases the inefficiency of 
the administrative machinery led to serious consequences as 
that of the great famine of 1866. 


The defects of the administrative machinery in Orissa 
were exposed in 1866’s famine. The total money spent for 
relief work in this famine was Rs. 1,45,00,000; even then,’ 

18. (a) The Revenue administration in India—s$. C. Ray, p. 37. 

(b) Section 12, Regulation III of 18928, Section 3, Regula- 


tion XIV of 1825 and the Rules of the Government on 
17th November, 1840. 

(c) Mr. Secretary H. Mackenzie's letter to Commissioner of 
Cuttack on 24-12-1819; Revenue Records, Acc. No. 427 
O.S.A. 


19. William ‘rower to Secretary to Member, Board of Reve- 
nue on deputation, 22-11-1813; Vol. No. 32; O.S.A. 
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10, 00,000 people perished. The administration was most 
costly and the least efficient.” 


Some of these problems could have been solved had the: 
Government acted with better tact and vision. Onc of the’ 
earliest mistakes they committed was in discarding the. 
native cxisting system and introducing a fundamentally new 
pattern." As a result, the agro-economic conditions of the: 
province were left neglected. Most of the present problems 
in land revenue administration of Orissa were actually seeded: 
in the nineteenth century. As a consequence, Orissa, which. 
could have been a prosperous province like many other 
Indian provinces, found herself much behind in agricultural: 
development. Agro-social reforms became difficult due tc: 

~ thre legacy of the past and a progressive agrarian economy 
cannot be thought of without understanding the background: 
in which the present system and problems are rooted. 


Many states of India have gone ahcad and many are’ 
going for radical changes in land revenue administration, for’ 
that is an important way for economic growth and social 
emancipation. It has bcen correctly said by R. C. Dutt that 
the history of the land revenue administration in India is of 
the decpest interest, because it is intimately connected with: 
the material well-being of an agricultural nation. It js 
With special emphasis on this that an attempt has been made 
in this thesis on land revenue administration in Orissa, 
during the ninetcenth century, so as to throw some light on 
“the background of the present problems in the field. 

“ The territory covered by this thesis is not the same as. 
the present area of the state. Orissa in the nineteenth century’ 


20. Report of the I“'amine Commission—1867-68, and Bengal: 
under the Lt. Governors—C. E. Buckland, p. 329. 
21. (a) Letter of A. J. M. Mills to H. Ricketts on 9-6-1837, 
°“ Revenue Records, Acc. No. 138, year 1837; O.S.A. 
(b) Letter of the Collector of Cuttack to the Board of 
¬ Revenue on 17-8-1808, Revenue Records, Acc. No. 10; 
O.S.A. 
22. The Economic History of India (Victorian Era)—R. C. Dutt 
p- ix. 


” 
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mainly consisted of the three districts of the present thirteen 
districts of the, state, i.e., Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. In 
1804, the zillah of Cuttack embracing the three districts of ° 
‘Cuttack, Puri and Balasore was cdisded into two divistons— 
the northern and the southern division with the river 
Mahanadi as the boundary. Mr. Robert Ker and Mr. 
‘Charles Groame were appointed as the judge, magistrate and 
collector of the respective divisions. In 18095, both tke divi- 
sions were joined together and put under one judge and 
magistrate, Robert Ker.” In 1828 October 23rd Orissa 
‘was divided into three districtss—the northern district was 
Balasore, the central district was Cuttack, and the southern 
district was Puri. Mr. Henry Ricketts became the Magis- 
trate and Collector of Balasore, Mr. William Hunter sf 
Cuttack and Mr. William Wilkinson that of Puri. ~ 

Till 1816, the Collector's headquarters was at Puri and 
Jater transferred to Cuttack and in 1818, the office df the 
Commissioner was cstablished with the power of a Revenue 
Board, Board of Trade, Provincial court of appeal, Court of 
circuit and Committee of embarkments. Mr. Ricketts was 
the first occupant of this office.” 


For administrative purposes, the “province of Cuttack 
to be nominated as Zilla of Cuttack” was included in the 
Calcutta circuit and regulations “cnacted for Bengal, Bikar 
and Orissa to extend to Cuttack unless “specially cxecuted”.” 
Till the end of the nincteenth century this arrangement con- 
tinued and with special execution certain acts or clauses 
enacted for Bengal and Bihar were not applied to Orissa or 
the Province of Cuttack as it was known then; or had been 
applied ‘on different dates. 


Cuttack, Puri ard Balasore now form the central portion 


of the present Orissa. The present southern part consist- 
ing of Ganjam and Koraput districts, was a part of Madras 


23. Regulation XIV of 1805. 
24. Regulation I of 1818. ଏ 


25. Abstract of the Regns. for the Admn. of the police anc~ 
criminal justice in the province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa—Blunt 
ahd Shakespeare. p. 59. 
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Presidency till 1936. The Sambalpur tract which consti- 
tutes thee western part of the state was first occupicd by the 
British in 1805. It was immediately handed over to the 
Marathas and afterwards brought under the British suzerainty 
#1 1817 after the Maratha War. It remained with the 
Central Provinces till 1905 when it was transferred to the 
Orissa Division of Bengal. In 1912, it became a part of 
Bihar-Orissa. 


The southern portion and the western portion of the 
Present Orissa had different systems of land revenue adminis- 
tration. The Ganjam-Koraput tract was in IJine with that 
of Madras, whereas the Sambalpur tract was in the pattern 
of the Central provinces. There is little in common with 
the land revenue system of the ninetcenth century Orissa, 
.e., Cuttack, Puri and Balasore which was also known as 
the province of Cuttack or Zilla of Cuttack, and those of the 
Ganpaum-Koraput tract and that of the Sambalpur tract.” 

` Orissa during the ninctecnth century contained 8,085 
square miles, Cuttack contained 3,522 sc. miles, Balasore 
which was separated from Cuttack in 1828 contained 2,088 
<q. miles and Puri, which was also known as the zillah of 
Jaggarnath contained 2,475 square miles.” 


The agro-economic background of this portion of 
Tgstern India in the nincteenth- century, has not received duc 
mttention from scholars in the field. The need for such a 
study has been badly felt, this is particularly because, regional 
.studics in this line and period have been already made for 
other states. Special mention may be made on those done 
for Andhra, Assam, Bengal, Bihar Punjab, Bombay and 
Uttar Pradesh. A study of Orissa’s land revenue adminis- 
tration in the nineteenth century will remove a lacuna in 
this respect and will throw some light on the socio-economic 
problems faced by the State now, in its attempts to bring 
about reforms in agro-social fields. 


It is primarily with such an objective this work has 
Acen donc. 


26. Land tenure and land reforms in Orissa—B. Misra, pp. 5-10. 
27. LEwer's Report—1818. 2 ¬ 
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CHAPTER II 
LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION DURING 
. THE PRE-BRITISH DAYS 


~ 


General Features frem the Native to the Maratlias 


The background in which the British developed the land 
revenue administration in Orissa is important. ‘They succeed- 
ed the Marathas who ruled Orissa for nearly half a century; 
from 1751 A.D. to 1802 A.D. The Maratha svstem of land 
administration was dceply influenced by the Mughuls whe 
possessed Orissa for a fairly long period, i.c., 1578 A.D. to” 
1751 A.D.; leaving a short interval of ten years (1568 As D.— 
1578 A.D.) to the Afghans after the downfall of the native 
rule. During the 173 years of Mughul rule, they brought 
important changes in the existing pattern of land revenue 
administration adopted by the native Hindu rulers and 
retained some of the convenient features prevalent. The 
Marathas, in their turn, accepted the Mughal system as far 
as it was helpful to them, leaving unsuitable provisions and 
accepting modifications; best suited to their intcrest. It wag 
obvious when the British possessed Orissa in 1803 they found 
the land revenue administration of the province as a mixture 
of the native, the Mughal and the Maratha influences—all 
rolled into one. | 


During the native Hindu rulers the land revenue admi- 
nistration of Orissa was simple. The king himself was the 
collector, assessor and administrator of land revenue. He 
used to appoint the Padhans who were the village hcad- 
men and collected the land revenue. The Padhan- was 
allowed rent free land in lieu of his service. This land was 
known as jageer and usually amounted to 1/12th of the, tot 
land cultivated under his jurisdiction. The Padhan had no 
Or ae 

1. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab—pp. 381-382. 
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other. source of income and his powers and obligations were 
confined to the collection of land revenue alone.’ ; 

-The native Rajas of Orissa, for the sake of better ad-~ 

ministration and collection, had divided the province into 
various revenue paying units known as Kharidas. The Khan- 
dadhipati or Bisoyi was appointed in charge of such units. 
The Karan or the accountant was to assist the’ Khandadhipati. 
in the affairs of land revenue administration. The cxistence: 
of the Padhan at the village level, the Khandadhipati at the 
Khanda or division and the Karan, formed a system of check 
and balance. ‘These posts were originally, like many oriental. 
offices, hereditary in nature. This infused greater efficiency 
and experience.’ As a result, the system could resist the 
atfack of many dynastics and endure for a long time. 
° ‘The organisation of the village system in Orissa deserves’ 
“special attention in the context of native land revenue admi-- 
nistrasion. It was felt that this pattern was nearer to the 
ancient village system of Germany.’ The post of the Padhan- 
as the head-man of the village was vital in the organisation. 
He was variously known as the Gramadhipati, Gaud, Ganda 
and Mandal as well. This post was first clective by the 
choice of the village community. ‘Then slowly, it became half- 
elective and half-hereditary; the members of the Padhan’s- 
family alone were eligible to contest the election. Still later, 
under changed circumstances the post of the Padhan became 
saleable. The more was the financial needs of the native: 
Raja, the greater was the saleable feature of this post, and 
by the end of the native period the clective aspect of the: 
post had completely vanished.’ 

‘The Padhans and the Khandadhipatis were mere officials 


2. Minute of 1833, Para 6-10, Lord William Bentick; Orissa 
State Archives (to be abbreviated as O.S.A.). 
3. Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 181. 
4. Tagore Law Lectures—Arthur Phillips, p. 31. 
5. (a) “An Elementary Analysis of the Laws and Regulations. 
Fe enacted by the Governor General in Council at Fort 
William in Bengal (to be abbreviated as Harington’s- 
Analysis), Vol. III, p. 350. 
(b) Orissa—W. Hunter, Vol. II, pp. 239-51. 
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under the Hindu kings. The kings were considerate in 
.asscssing the land revenue and used to have dircet contact 
with the cultivators. This enabled them to asscss the revenue 
paying capacity of the pcople and the productivity of the 
and? By no means, the land revenue officers could over- 
assess or collect more than what was prescribed. As a result, 
the native Hindu rule in Orissa kept the people prosperous 
and happy. The amount of land revenue was relatively un- 
disturbed and the system of land revenue had been perfected. 
This perfection had rcached a high standard, so that the 
Mughuls when conquered the province accepted the basic 
principles adopted in it. The Mughuls found the native 
system fairly suitable and during their long period of stay 


in Orissa they retained certain features unaltered.’ 


A special feature of the native ruie in Orissa was the 
cmphasis laid on the community. It was observed that the 
village system was conducive to communal responsibility and 
ownership of land and its management in the province. Com- 
munal administration of land was a fcature of native Orissan 
‘culture. The administration of land revenue was a collec- 
tive responsibility and the community as a whole was liable 
to pay the king's share. Even now, in certain parts of Orissa, 
land revenue management js usually done not on individual 
basis but on communal basis. ‘The prevalence of cominmnunal 
responsibility in land revenue collection had infused a degree 
of democratic responsibility in the community.’ 


In general, the native Hindu method of land revenue 
administration was favourable towards the cultivators. Cul- 
tivation was limited to the fertile portion of the province and 
mainly dependent on natural factors like rain; for facilities 
like irrigation were not developed. The king treated the 
-cultivator well; because the cultivator was a soldicr for the 
king in time of war. The duel role of the cultivator as the 


”~ 
6. (a) Madox Report, Vol. 1, pp. 181-82. 
(b) Andrew Stirling's Minute of 1821. ନ 
7. (a) Landlordism in India—Dvijadas Dutta, p. 3. lu 
(b) Landlordism in South India, K. M. Gupta, p. 42. 
ନ (c) A. Stirlings Minute of 182]. 
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ie of the land and a soldicr in war obliged the king to be 
. consideratt: in assessing and collecting the Jand revénuc. 


During the native period, land was the prime source of 
ingomé for the people as well as the rulers. » Commercialeand 
other economic activities were lesser. It was in the interest 
of the socicty as a wholc, that land and those who lived on 
cultivation should be given the Dest possible consideration. 
‘The land revenue vollections were usually one-sixth to once- 
third of the produce. This rate of collection depended on 
the nature of the ruler and the circumstances. In times of 
cxhortive kings and ‘periods of wars the rate was usually high; 
and sometimes as much as fifty per cent of the produce.” 


Ml On the side of the cultivator, cultivation was not a mere 
profession but a sacred duty. According to the Hindu tra- 
tition cultivation was accepted as a social responsibility and 
' the cyltivator was inseparable from it.” This sense of obliga- 
tion and duty was responsible to knit the individual with the 
community through agriculture. Jt had helped social soli- 
darity and avoided exploitation basing on land. Payment of 
the land revenue was mostly in kind, which helped the culti- 
vators greatly. Thus, Orissa had a well administrated land 
revenue system. This is evident from the prosperity which 
Orissa enjoyed during the native Hindu period as reflected 
ip the immortal architectual remains of the time.” 


The last native Hindu ruler of Orissa, Mukunddeva died 
in 1568 A.D. and Orissa passed into the Afghan hands of 
Sulleiman Karanni. The Afghans retained the province for 
a.brief period and did not leave any important mark in the 
history of Orissa nor in the field of land revenue administra- 


8. Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal; Presided 
by Sir Francis Floud; (to be abbreviated as Floud Commission Re- 
port), Vél. II, p. 158. 

9. (a) An Account of Land Revenue of British India, F. H. 
Robinson, pp. 15, 41. 

(b) The Revenue Law and the Practice—Charles Wingfield, 
p- 17. 
10. District Gazetteers, Puri-L. S. S. O'Malley, p. 28. 
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tion of the province. They confined themselves in. wars and 
conflicts and finally left the province to the Mughuls in 1578 


AD” 

After the downfall of the Afghans the Mughuls possessed 
‘Orissa for a long timc. The Mughul period was important 
for the land revenue administration of the province covering 
8,000 square miles.” Some of the Mughul rulers were liberal, 
good and considerate and some others ruthless, mean, cruel 
na extortive.” During their long period more often than 
not the Mughul rule in Orissa “was a long story of Oppres- 
sion and plunder”, and there was visible “administrative 
nihilism”. But, there was a check to excessive extortion. 
It is noteworthy that the prevailing native influences actcd 
us a check against any further oppressive collection by the. 
Mughuls. In the administrative system of the earlier 
Mughuls, particularly Akbar had accepted the main princi- 
ples of the native Hindu system of land revenue adminis- 
tration. It was realised that it would be better to retain the 
maximum of the prevailing pattern and alter the minimum 
necessary. 


The usual policy of the Mughuls was to enlist the 
support of the Hindu chiefs to collect the land revenue 
because they themselves were busy in wars and consolidating 
their domain. By nature the Mughul officers were impatient 
and intolerant which would have gone against good admi- 
nistration and crcate discontentment among the subjects. 
.Fhis was the primary reason why the Mughuls had appointed 
more Hindu than Mughul officers for collection of land 
revenue. This practice was favourable to retain certain 
hasic features of the carly Hindu system of land adminis= 
tration.” 


11. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, p- 382. 
32. Orissa under the Marathas—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 2. 


13. History of Bengal, Vol. 1I1-Sir J- N. Sarkar, pp. 138.95. 


14. (a) History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, mm 384: 
(b) History of Orissa, Vol. HI-—R. D. Banerjee, pp. 45-49, 


-~ 15. An Enquiry into the nature of Zamindary in the landed 
property of Bengal—James Grant, pp. 26-27. 
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According to R. D. Banerjee the revenue system of the 
_Mughuls in Orissa was very intricate. In addition to the 
“problems associated with the collections in kind, there was 
the prgblem of a changing exchange rate and the way of 
.assessment. Orissa was divided in two parts for land revenue 
.administration. ‘The Mogolbondi area consisted of the 
‘coastal districts of Jaleswar, Bhadrak and Cuttack and the 
rest of the subha of Orissa was referred as the Rajwara or 
the Gadjats. The Mogolbondi was kept under the direct 
management of the Government whercas the Rajwara was 
left to the revenue farmers.” 


As far as the theory of assessment of land revenue was 
‘considered the Mughul principle depended on two considera- 
tions: the arca cultivated and the crop grown.” It was in 
thie interest of the Government that they should have taken 
interest to develop agriculture and improve the condition of 
the ciftivators. Some of the Mughul rulers had appointed 
special officers to supervise the condition of land and its im- 
provement. It is believed by some that the Mughul method 
of land revenue assessment and collection was not much un- 
favourable for the general public.” In spite of certain un- 
happy aspects of the Mughul general administration their 
land revenue policy deserved special attention.’ What all 
criticism that can be laid on the land revenue policy of the 
Mughuls concerned to the land tax known as khiraj. The 
Mughul rulers had the privilege of imposing this tax on a 
differential rate on the conquered Hindus and this tax gave 
the impression of exiortion to their system of land revenue 


16. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—R. D. Banerjee, np. 49-50, 
(a) Administration under the Mughuls-S. A. Q. Hussain. 
pp. 29-30. 
(b) The development of the land revenue system of the 
e Muglhul Empire—W. H. Morclaifd, p. 20. 
18. Early land revenue system of Bengal and Bihar—D. N. 
“Banerjee, p. 383. 
“ 19. Fifth Report from the select committee of the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, 1812; edited bv 
W. K. Firminger (to be abbreviated as the 5th Report). p. xxv. 2 
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collection and made the assessment of land revenue a religious 


affair.” oc | 

Orissa during the Mughul period had a fluctudting 
carcey. Her land revenue varied from Rs. 31,43,3}6 to 
Rs. 1,00,02,625." This wide variation speaks by itself the 
range of treatment the different Mughul rulers offered to 
land and its tenants of the province. “The increasing collec- 
tion was incvitable because of the political and itary 
exigencies of the period. 

The Ain-i-Akbari mentioned the revenue of Orissa as. 
Rs. 40,043,331 annually.” Sir Jadunath Sarkar cstimated the 
revenue of Orissa during Akbar in 1594 at Rs. 31,43,31G6 and 
during -\urcngzeb in 1695 at Rs. 1,01,52,625 annually’” 
Within one hundred years there was an increase of 3236. 
and a rise of Rs. 70,09,309 ijn collection. This increase seems. 
to be probable because there was wide difference bet- 
ween Akbar and Aurengzeb in their administration and” out- 
look. Akbar treated the subjects liberally and Aurengzeb as 
a contrast was a fanatic and imposcd many penalty taxcs on 
the Hindus.” Akbar’s usual tax rate was one-third of the 
produce whereas Aurcngzeb taxed everything except a 
minimum margin for existence. Towards the later Mughuls, 
the tax burden became still heavier and a number of awabs 
or extra cesses were imposed on the Hindu subjects.” dn 
course of time Crissa’s posilion from thé military standpoint’ 
became important. Being nearer to the Deccan she had to 
hear the brunt of the Deccan policy of the Mughuls and was 
assessed the maximum. 


Viewed from practical considerations a collection of 


20. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 350. 
21. . Orissa under the Marathas—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 2. 
22. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. IT, pp. 142-144. 
23. (a) Studies in Mughul India—Sir J. N. Sarkar, p. 228. 

(b) History of Orissa—Dr. H. K. a Vol. II, pp. 391. 
24. Land tax in India—Neil B. E. Baillie, pp. xiv-xix. 


25. The Agrarian system of Moslem India~W. H. Moreland, 
pp. 83, 135. 
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.such ta ‘huge amount as land :revenue scems .to be difficult. 
durihg ‘the Mughuls in Orissa. Orissa was -passing through 
‘a ‘relatively dark period of stress and strain. Thc .popula- 
tion was thin and :cultivation.was not sccured. It might .be 
that the Mughuls could not ‘actually collect.such.an amount 
though they had envisaged .to ‘do so. The notoriously: flexible 
exchange rate of the period should have madc the -calcula- 
tions and assessment of land revenue more difficult. It might 
be due to such factors the jumma during the Mughuls in 
Orissa seemed so high. 


. However, with certain exceptions, the gencral impres- 
sion of .the Mughul revenue collections was not very happy. 
Their being essentially a military government they: were .ex- 
trémely limited and materialistic and had little :consideration 
for the welfare of the people.” In liberal times, particularly 
.when there were no wars they were considerate; their interest 
rooted iin the soil they took greatcr interest to improve the 
lot of the cultivators. But during the period of wars they 
ignored them.” 


‘The introduction. of cash payment in place of payment 
in kind was first adopted by the Mughuls in Orissa. This 
was a funddmental change in the field of land revenue ad- 
ministration. ‘The assessment and payment became: more 
independent of the nature and amount of production.’ The 
cultivator had to pay ‘whether he produced ‘or not :on the 
basis of land occupied. Cash payment ‘enabled the extort- 
ing rulers to increase the assessment without any relevance 
to “the socio-economic condition of the people.” In excep- 
tional periods of wars, “the collection of land :revenue became 
‘practically more than a disorganised scramble for the greatest 
amount of land revenue that could be wrung from the 
-land”.” The agency that was employed ‘to collect the land 


26. Minute of June, 1789—Sir John Shore, paras 391-392. 
27. Mughul Administration—Sir J. N. Sarkar, p. 7. 
2 28. - Land systems of British India, Vol. I—Baden Powell, p. 184. 
29. Land tax in India—Baillie, p. xix. 
30. Report on the Moral and Material progress of India; 1913,, 
pp. 170-74. ° 
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revenue was exacting and did not spare any, including the 
religious institutions.” Most of the officers were cruel’ and 
oppressive and depended on plunder as a method of collec- 
tions One of such officers, Bakhar Khan murdered /‘seven 
hundred zamindars” of Orissa and used to collect 40 lakns 
of rupees annually from the province. He was dismissed by 
Shah Jahan later.” 


The officers and subadars in distant places like Orissa, 
from the central government at Delhi, could collect as much 
as they désired without check and control from the emperor. 
When the Central Power was on decline the power of such 
officers became still more and the land revenue collection ° 
became “next only to weather” in importance to the peopte.” 
‘To satisfy their selfish ends, the Mughul officers used” to 
collect land revenue by the help of wailitary force in Orissa. 
They guarded the standing crops lest the cultivators evade 
payment.* The Mughul practice of land revenue coilection 
had stark contrast between theory and practice. The Islamic 
law prohibited increase of rates and obliged the officers to 
help the cultivators.” According to the Islamic tradition the 
government had to offer all kind of help and encouragement: 
to the cultivators and observe certain traditions and customary 
laws to protect them.” 


It was unfortunate that Orissa was denied of the liberal 
principles of the Mughul theory of land revenue administra- 
‘tion, whereas some other subahs had them under the 


31. (a) History of Orissa, Vol. JI—R. D. Banerjee, p. 231. 
(b) History of Bengal—Sir J. N. Sarkar, pp. 230-281. 
32. History of Orissa, Vol. HI—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, p. 385. 
33. ‘The Agrarian system of Moslem India—W. H. Moreland- 


34. (a) An account of Orissa proper—A. Stirling. =» 
(b) History of Orissa; Vol. IH-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, p. 389. 
35. (a) Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 11, pp. 46-49. 
(b) Mughul Empire—W. H. Moreland, pp. 31-34. 


36. Cambridge History of India—W. H. Moreland, Vol. iv, p. 
453. ˆ ' 
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MughHul rule.” The infidels of Orissa were compelled to 
suffer. The Khalsa land which was under the direct manage- 
ment’ of the Mughul government was in ruin and the general 
life was distressing.” Sometimes the people were left. wittfiout 
anything except the bullocks and seeds just sufficient to sow 
in the next season.” The notorious Subadarse like Murshid 
Kuli Khan, Shujauddhin Muhammad were too oppressive 
and the people fled away from their villages. At certain 
times the cultivators were forced to sell away their wives and 
children to ‘pay ‘the’ government’s’ due.- ‘‘Orissa” was ima state: 
of famine or semi-famine condition for the major part of 
~Mughul rule.” 


: The only check to the exacting policy of the Mughuls 
was the fear of large-scale depopulation and desertion. They 
were careful to see that their policy of collections did not 
adversely affect the minimum subsistence of the cultivators. 
In such a case their own’ interest would be injured because 
areas would tend to be depopulated and go without culti- 
vation." Some of the Mughul rulers had realised correctly 
that a degraded society would defeat their aim of taxation 
and out of necessity they were forced to be liberal to- 
‘wards the cultivators. Though the land revenue collections 
depended on the personal whim of the rulers and officers the 
only realisation to keep the agricultural community in a 
managable condition, for their own interest, was an impor- 


37. (a) Economic conditions in Sind—S. P. Chablani, p. 46. 
(b) Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. Il, pp. 43-44. 
38. (a) History of Orissa, Vol. II—R. D. Banerjee, p. 57. 
(b) Suudies in Mughul India—Sir J. N. Sarkar, p. 223. 
(¢) History of Orissa—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, Vol. II, p. 390. 
39. Report on Moral and Material Progress—1913, pp. 170-74. 
40. (a). Studies in Aurengzeb’s reign—Sir J. N. Sarkar, pp. 238- 
244. 
(b) Madala Panji (Oriya), Edited by A. B. Mahanty, pp. 62- 
zl. 
41. Agrarian relations and early British rule in India—Dr. S.-C. 
Gupta, pp. 9-10. e 
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tant .fcafure that could endure the Mughul system of adini- 
nistration for such :a long “time.” a 


1t was in suéh circumstances the Mughul rule in Orissa 
passed through’ “Their general administration and the land 
revenue administration in particular alicnatcd the support 
of the local people and ‘the decline of the government was 
visible by the middle of the 18th century. 


The decline of the Mughuls was an opportunity for the 
Marathas who had heen rising in other parts of India. They 
took possession of Orissa in 1751 A.D. and retained it till 
1803 A.D. It was good for them that the Mughuls .had. 
founded the edifice ର the land revenue administration with 
as much as possible from the native Hindu system. -The 
survey work done by Todor Mall was a great help to therm.” 
They readily got a workable pattern. Like the Mughuls, 
they divided Orissa into the Mogolbondi and the Zarjats. 
Leaving the Garjats to semi-independent Rajas, they divided 
the Mogolbondi in four revenue districts of Cuttack, Bhadrak, 
Soro and Balasore and 150 praganas and still smaller revenue 
units such as taluk choudhury, taluk kanungo; taluk wilayati 
kanungo, taluk sudder kanungo, mukaddami and majkuri.” 
The administration of land revenue under the Marathas ‘was 
decentralised as far as possible. 


This decentralisation of administration was neccessary 
during the Marathas because they were unable to focus uni- 
fied attention on the administration. By such a system they 
created a method of check and balance and distributed res- 
ponsibility. They were constantly involved in internal -con- 
flicts at the headquarters and in wars with others. The' 
only interest they had in Orissa was to collect revenue with- 
out any consideration for her prosperity. It was obvieus 
that as in the case of their predecessors, they adopted an 
exacting policy of collection. The Maratha rule of nearly 


42. The Development of the Land revenue system Or the 
Mughul Empire—W. H. Moreland, pp. 27-29. 


43. A. Stirling's Minute of 1821. 
44. History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, pp. 24-25. 
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half avcentury in Orissa became, a sad affair. They crippled 

_the agricultural cconomy, plundered the habitationstand left 
people in constant fear. People deserted the villages and 
entered, the forests leaving the villages. “be-chirag” or with- 
out light. They even “used to enter houses, even the women’s 
apartments, dig up the floors, probe the walls and sometimes 
pull them ମା altogether in search of money.”” 

But unfortunately the collections under the Marathas 
did not rise high. They were able to collect only 11 to. 15 
lakhs of rupees as land revenue in Orissa. They had cexhaust- 
ed the taxable capacity of the people and any further attempt 
sto cxact more had still further lessened the chances of an 
increased jumma.” As a result the collections never rose 
beyond 15 lakhs and this was achieved with much difficulty 
as well. According to an cstimate made by S. L. Madox, 
out of the 15 lakhs of rupees the Subadar of Orissa. collected 
he paid 6 lakhs to the chiefs at Nagpur and spent 9 lakhs 
on the troops stationed in Orissa.” The main function of 
the Subadar was to collect as much as possible to satisfy 
the Maratha chicfs at the centre. G. Toynbee in his ‘History 
of Orissa’ stated that the collection as land revenue under 
“the Marathas in Orissa was 14.5 lakhs of rupees and this 
was collected with much difficulty.” 

But, it will be observed that the Maratha collection of 
lJomed revenue was lesser than collected by the Mughuls. 
R. D. Banerjee pleaded that the Maratha rule in Orissa could 
therefore be not at least worse than that of their predecessors. 
‘He felt that the British writers took it as a fashion “to revile 
the. Marathas and their administration””' possible to contrast 

» swith the British administration and claim superiority. Differ- 
ing with R. D. Banerjce there are many writers who allege 
‘the Marathas for ruthless cellections in Orissa. Thev opine 


45. District - Gazetteer of Puri—L. S$: $. O'Malley, p. 44. 
46. A. Stirling's Minute of 1821, — 

A7. Madox Report, Vol, II, p. 380. 

* 48. “History of Orissa—G. Toynbee, Pb. 35. 


49. Thomas’ Mattec -quoted. im; ‘the History of Qrissa During 
igh Century; Pi: K,. 1 “Mukherjee, pp: 2:3. . 
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that the Marathas decreased the paying capacity of the people 
by a rapacious method of collection. Thomas Mottee in his 
‘A narrative of a journey to the Diamond mines of Sumbol- 
pore’, in 1776 described the Marathas as plunderers. {lt was. 
said that the Marathas collected as much as Rs. 22 lakthis 
allowing no remissions though they actually remitted Rs. 10’ 
lakhs to the Central government at Nagpur. They have 
been alleged to have ill-treatecd the people and “the inhabi- 
tants suffered from every species of oppression... .... in conse- 
quence of which the greater part of them deserted the 
country”.” 


The cultivators had little sense of security during the ' 
Maratha rule in Orissa. One day the Holkars might demand 
the land revenue followed by the Scindias the next day. ‘In 
general, their land revenue administration was an epitome 
of corruption, inefficiency, weakness, rapacity, violence and 
calaminous tyranny. The Marathas considered Orissa as the 
only “peaceful province” which they could plunder at any 
time. The post of the Subadar of Orissa was sold to the 
highest bidder which inevitably led to serious exploitation. 
Remaining at 600 miles, the Maratha Government at Nagpur 
could hardly understand or appreciate the local problems .of 
Orissa.” 


A more liberal criticism of the Maratha administration jn 
Orissa would be that they failed to take a long range view of 
their administration, particularly concerning the land revenue. 
They were primarily interested with the immediate gain.” 
It was a pity that the Marathas who were usually good ‘ad- 
ministrators® and financiers” would have taken such short- 


50. Memoir of Captain Morgan—Board of Revenue Archives, 
Cuttack, (to be abbreviated as B.R.A.), Vol. Dec. 1803-Dec. 1804. 


51. (a) History of Orissa~Hunter and Sahu, Vol. I, pp. 170-75. 
(b) History of Orissa—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, Vol. I1, pp. 418- 
20. 


52. The Main currents of Maratha History—G. S. Sardesi," pp. 
83-86. 


53. History of Great Mughuls—Pingle Kennedy, Vol. 1, p. 38. 
54. Land system in British India—Baden Powell, Vol. 1, p. 38. 
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sighted steps in Orissa. Their only motto was highest collec- 
tion ‘and to satisfy this they employed 3,000 officers in such 
a “thinly populated and not half cultivated province as 
Orissa.. This is evidence that the Marathas used extepsive 
military power to collect the land revenue in Orissa.”” They 
did not recognise even the customary rights and privileges 
of the people and were indifferent to their welfare. Their 
period in the province is regarded as one of grave moral and 
social degradation from which the people were never entirely 
recovered.” The Marathas coaxed and induced the cultiva- 
tors to cultivate, but when the crops were ready they plun- 
‘dered without ceremony. Theoretically their policy was 
good and beyond much criticism, but jin practice it was a sad 
failure as far as the local welfare of the people was concern- 
ed. It was a mistake that they entrusted the soldiers the 
duty of land revenue collection. Land was farmed to the 
military leaders for the payment of the troops. This led to 
dislocation of the revenue administration and the condition 
of land fast deteriorated. It is alleged that the Maratha rule 
of 50 years was more injurious to Orissa than the Mughul 
rule of 173 years. The Mughuls had patches of liberal gov- 
crnment which encouraged the common people and gave 
thém breathing space. But in case of the Marathas even this 
was lacking.” The Marathas left a regrettable impression in 
Orissa particularly because their deputies in charge of land 
revenue collection were easily bribed and corrupt.” In theory 


55. Letter of collector of Cuttack to the Board of Revenue on 
17-11-1808, Acc. No. 10; Rev. Records; O.S.A. 
56. ((a) History of Orissa, Vol. II—W. Hunter, p. 51. 
(b) A. Stirling's Minute of 1821. 
(c) Mr. Melville, Deputy Collector quoted in a letter of 
T. Pakenhem, Offg. Commissioner to W. Wilkinson; on 
20-1-1826, Vol. No. 31/B; Rev. Records; 1825-26; O.S.A. 
57. (a) The development of the Land system of the Mughul 
Empire—W. H. Moreland, pp. 2031. 
(b) Indian Musalmans—W. Hunter, p. 182. 
58. Selections from Wellesely's Despatches, p. 369; quoted, 
History of Orissa during 19th Century—P. K. Mukherjee, p. 9. 
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they were supposed “to keep the cultivators prosperous”,* and 
in their own territory they had been very successful in” the 
ficld of. land revenue administration.” Had the Marathas 
been,more careful about the details of their administration, 
they could have definitely left a good record in Orissa.. But 
unfortunately, they made little effort in that respect and 
by the end of the 18th century thcir influence and prestige 
in Orissa was on decline. It became obvious that they could 
no longer rctain Orissa at the face of hostile response from 
the people. 

From the Native to the Marathas is a long distance in the 
history of land revenue administration in Orissa. In general, 
it was a period of decadence.” Because of the unfortunate 
policy adopted by the Mughuls and Marathas in land reveriue 
collection; Jand was neglected and agriculture had reached 
the lowest ebb. The cultivators used to be:-ceven compelled 
at times to supply food to the soldiers at their own cost and 
sacrifice. Agriculture had ceased to be profitable or honoun- 
able. To escape from the duty of cultivation the cultivators 
used to prefer other occupations such as that of a robber or 
a soldier.” 


The collection of land revenue, from the Natives to the 
end of the Marathas, had a fluctuating growth. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar has compiled the following figures for the period, 
1504 A.D to 1803 A.D. This has. been accepted by R. 1. 
Banerjee and Dr. B. C. Ray. 


Collection of land revenue’ in Orissa during 1504-1803 


Year Collection 

1504 Rs. 31,43,316 
1648 Rs. 50,00,000 
1654 Rs. 56,35,000 
1665 Rs. 72,70,000 


59. Orissa under’ the Marathas—Dr. B. C: Ray, p. 164. 
60. Administrative System’ of ‘the Marathas—S. N. Den; p. viii. 
61. Orissa,” Vol.: IW: ‘Hunter, p: .122. 

62! Sun “Reéport;™ PPT xxixili 0 fe yr 
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1690 Rs. 35,70,500) 
4 1695 Rs. 43,21,025 
1697 Rs. 57,07,500 
1707 Rs. 35,70,500. 
1803 Rs. 42,00,000™ (Fig. 1) 
80 
70 
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40 \ 
30 
20 
10 
rrr i 
1600A.0 1700 A.0 1800A.D 
~ fig. 1. Shewing the: collections of land revenue based on the figures 
compiled by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, from 1504 A.D. to 1803 
A.D.,; ‘X* axis indicating .the years (one centimetre equal to 
trenty vears) and the ‘Y’ axis ‘indicating: the collections (one 
centiireirc “equal to five lakhs of rupecs). 
“63. (a) Studics-in Aurengzeb’s reign—Sir J..N. Sarkar, p.. 240. 


+ (b)‘Otissa under the Marathas—Dr: B. C.. Ray, ‘po d.- 
(c) History of Orissa~R. D. Banerjee, Vol. I, p. 50. -: 
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Since land was the most important supporter of .life: 
during the period, the condition of the cultivators was inti- 
mately connected with the rise and fall of land revenue: 
collections. The trade and manufacturing activities of the 
province had appreciably declined during the period ands 
people were compelled to accept land as the means of liveli- 


hood.” ; 


Towards the closing part of this period, particularly 
during. the unhappy days of the Maratha rule, the agricul- 
tural community as a whole suffered the worst. The margin 
of profit from agriculture fell to the lowest point. There: 
was large-scale economic suffering and the people of Orissa 
had accepted slavery as a means to escape from poverty anc 
starvation. The slave trade of Orissa had extended by the 
end of the 18th century as far as St. Helena.” Agro-econo- 
mically the province was shattered and the system of land’ 
revenue administration was a mere shamble. The changing 
governments and the rulers paid little attention to bring: 
either temporary or permanent improvement over agricul-- 
tural land and the accumulated affect of this negligence was 
seriously reflected on production and prosperity. The worst 
to suffer in such degrading vonditions of agricultural life was- 
the cultivator. " 


The Place of the Cultivators Nn 


The cultivators of Orissa during the pre-British days: 
were divided into three categories: the Hari raiyats who paid’ 


64. (a): Studies in the History of the Bengal Suba—K. K. Dutta,* 
p. 437. 
(Db) Economic transition in the Bengal Presidency—H. R.. 
Ghosal, p. 47. 
(c) History of Orissa—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, Vol. II, p. 417.. 
(d) Shipping and maritime activities in Orissa during Mus- 
lim rule—Proceedings of the Jndian Historical Con- 
gress—1951; Dr. B. C. Ray. 
(e) Forester's Report of 17-10-1819, para 49. - 
65. Letter to the Registrar of the Nizamat Adalat, Fort William,. 
by Henry Ricketts, Commissioner of Orissa, dated 24-6-1936; Vol.. 
No.e 59, Year-1836, B.R.A. 
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rent.according to the quantity of land held under cultivation, 
thee Fasli raiyats who paid according to the crop cultivated 
anq produced and the Khamar raiyats who paid a proportion 
of the produce as rent.” 


This classification of the cultivators was formal. ‘There 
were many instances when rulers had flouted with this classi- 
fication and imposed taxes quite independentiy. 


Besides the above classification, the cultivators of Orissa 
were also divided in two major divisions according to their 
nature of habitation and right over cultivation. If they cul- 
tivated land in the village of their inhabitance, they were 
known as Khudkhast raiyais. If they cultivated in villages 
qifferent from those of their own, they were known as 
Raikhast raiyats. The Khudkhast raiyat had certain custo- 
*mary rights and privileges over the Paikhast raiyats. He could 
be compared to the Wuzeefa raiyats under the Muslim law.” 


The Khudkhast cultivators were the descendants of the 
original settlers. Therefore they claimed privileges and carried’ 
obligations for the village community. They were also 
known as Chupperbund (House-tied), Moorse (Hereditary), 
Thani or Sthani (Stationary) raiyats. Their privileges in 
payment of rent and cultivation of land were different from 
those of the Paikhast cultivators. The practice of putting 
them in a separate category as distinct from the Paikhast 
*raiyats and the very classification of the cultivators according 
to their nature of residence was in vogue in other parts of 
‘India as well. This was particularly so in Southern India. 
The Thani or the Khudkhast raiyats could be compared with 
the Mecrsadars of Madras und the Caviatachy of Malabar.” 


66. Amini Report of 3-4-1778. 
67. (a) Cobden Club Essays—-G. Campbell, p. 165. 
(b) Land ‘Tax—By a Civilian, pp. 66-68. 
(c) Land tax in India—Baillie, p. xlii. 
(d) 5th Report; Vol. 11, pp. 299-301. 
(e) Harington’s Analysis, Vol. 111, p. 353. 
(f) Tlie revenue law and the practice—-Whingfield, p. 15. 
7 (g) Orissa, Vol. II—W. Hunter, p. 206. 
68. (a) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, pp. 12-18. 
(b) Direction for the Revenue officers, N. W. Province, 
1848, pp. 5, 61, 64. - ¥ 
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The existence of the Thani raiyats was a basic cause: of 
survival of the traditions of Jand in Orissa.. The Thani raiyat 
had social obligations for which he could not sell his land 
and desert by himself even if he so desired. Even if the 
worst happened, he had to stay in his village. This. condi-. 
tion consolidated the village community and saved it from 
disintegration.” If the thani raiyat at all decided to migrate 
to outside he was to pay a penalty tax to his fellow villagers. 
Cultivation was not a mere occupation for him, it was a 
communal responsibility; a duty towards the village.” 

On the other hand the Paikhast or the Pahi raiyats. had 
no communal responsibility or social. obligations. He could 
go anywhere and cuitivate as he liked. He took no interest 
in the village affairs. Wherever land was available for ୟୁ 
lower rate, he found himself comfortable there. Usually, he 
took land from the Thani raiyats and quit whenever asked.” 
However, he was catitled for due compensation when asked 
to quit. This provision of compensating the Pahi raiyats 
when asked to quit was an important aspect of land revenue 
administration in Orissa during the pre-British days. With- 
out such a provision the Pahi raiyats could have never taken 
interest in cultivation.’ During this period vast areas in 
Orissa lay fallow. Land itself had not much value and the. 
province was frequently subjected to floods and droughts. 
Under such circumstances it ‘was difficult to make cultiva- 
tion attractive: ‘In such a context, the’ role of the Pahi 


raiyats' was ‘significent in the socio-agricultural life of the 
province: 


The Pahi raivats were very mobile and wherever’ Jand 
was available cheap they cultivated. ae Thani raiyats 


69. (a) 5th Report, Vol, 11, p. 485. ନ 
(b) Tagore Law: Lectures—A., Phillips, p. 
70. An account of Iand' revenue in--British. 'H. Robin- 
son, D. 20. 
Tr. (ay Tagore Law Lectures=A. Phillips, p. 20. 
(b) 5th Report, pp. 41-42, 308, 490-493. | 
72. (a) Land: tenure—By a Civilian, p- 82, 
(by 5th Report, “Vol: 11, bp. 87, 456, 496. 
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usually ‘occupied more land than what they could actually 
cultivate themselves. Their surplus land was caltivated by 
the Pahi raiyats. Vopulaticn distribution in Orissa was un- 
cven and the general public was immobile. It was left to. 
‘the Pahi raiyats to bring a balance between land and cultiva- 
tion. For this important .contribution they made to agricul- 
ture they deserved protection.” In Orissa, the place of both 
thc Thani and Pahi raiyats had been well set on social and. 
economic .cquity. Attention was given not to neglect land 
and protect the migiatory raiyats with due attention for pro- 
prietary right and ownership.” 


The cultivator’s placc in the context of proprictorship 
over the land had been mostly a social problem in ‘Orissa. 
‘There: were different opinions about the theory of ownership 
of cultivated land during the period and the issue had been: 
changing from time to time according to changing circums- 
tarces. The fusion of the Native, the Mughul and ‘the 
Maratha .ideas on the topic made the problem complex. 


The Issue of Ownership 


The most important problem that confronted the British: 
after their conquest of Orissa was the issue of ownership- of 
cultivated land. During the centuries of different dynasties 
the issue had become cumbersome and there was no easy 
solution. The problem had been confused in the back- 
ground of conventions, usages, principles, customs, laws and 
practices of groups. Sometimes they were opposed and 
contradictory to each other. The ownership of land was 
claimed by different interested persons and groups according 
to conditions prevailing in different periods. But one :thing 
was certain, that during the pre-British days there was no 


73. (a) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, p. 23. 
(b) Direction to Land Revenue Officers, N.W. Province, 
pp. 61-65. 
(c) The revenue law and practice—Whingfield, p. 16. 
74. (a) Orissa~ William Hunter, Vol. 11; pp. 206, 245. 
(b) Harington’s Analysis, Vol. 1, p. 164. 
(c) Husbandry and Commerce in Bengal, Sir T. E. Cole- 
broke, p. 64. $ ° 
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established code of rules giving the right of ownership to” any 
one party.’ 4 

There was no evidence that the early Hindu kings of 
Orissa claimed cxclusive ownership right over land.” In 
ancient tradition land was considered as protective property 
successively held,by powerful rulers. The Hindu authorities 
had not considered it inconsistent that the sovereign and the 
cultivator, both could have right and interest of varying 
«degree in the land. It was held that though the proprietary 
right of the cultivator in the soil was weaker than that of 
the king, it was founded on the reason of the law and custom 
.and settled usages which could not be easily ignored. The 
right of the state and the cultivator were distinct and need 
mot have clashed with each other. It was generally accept” 
ed that the state had as much right on the share of the' 
produce as revenue as the cultivator had the right to oi 
tivate.” 

The usual custom during the native Hindu Orissa was 
that the man who brought virgin land under cultivation 
possessed it and the state had the only interest to receive its 
‘share. The low productivity of the soil and the market 
value of the land were not favourable to entertain any other. 
‘alternative process, particularly the inclusion of a third 
:agency between the state and the cultivator claiming any 
share in ownership. ° 

The native Hindu rulers of Orissa collected the land 
‘revenue through different officers. These officers were ori- 
‘ginally elected by the people and not hereditary or nominat- 
«ed by the king. But in course of time when the rulers de- 
pended more and more on these officers for collections, they. 
“had to concede certain concessions and privileges. The here- 
ditary nature of these officers grew as one of these privileges 


75. Report of the Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee, 
<Orissa—1949, p. 9. Ca 
76. (a) The land and the law in India—Raymond West, p. 29. 
(b) The Economic Development of India—Vera Anstey, p- 

97. 
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granted. However, during the native period, these officers 
in Charge of land revenue collections never claimed the right 
of ownership over the land under their jurisdiction. 


The land revenue officers under .the, native kings of 
‘Orissa could not be termed as zamindars in the same sense 
:as the British understood in the 19th century, nor even as the 
Mughuls understood during their period.” Sir John’ Shore 
believed that the zamindars, if at all they existed during the 
pre-Mughu!l days, they were not given much importance 
nor they constituted anything of significance.” The privi- 
leges, if they had any, could not have been exclusive. 
‘There were more important sections of the community like 
the Brahmins and the military chiefs who might have claim- 
„ca and shared such privileges.” The land revenue officers 
‘under the native rulers were mere servants of the state with 
jageers granted. The holding of the service was conditional 
and ‘the jageer could be confiscated for failure in duty.” It 
was obvious that proprietary right could not have co-existed 
with a conditional obligation. G. Toynbee summed up the 
position and said that there were no intermediary agencies 
like the zamindars claiming any exclusive ownership over 
land during the pre-Mughul period of Orissa.” 


As far as the Mughuls were concerned, they should have 
,diScouraged any attempt to claim proprietary right over the 
land by private individuals. If at all there was any tendency 
of a growing intermediary ownership between the state and 
the cultivator in Orissa, the Mughuls should have disliked 
it. Firstly because the Mohammedan system was non-here- 
ditary and opposed private landlordism. Secondly because 
they should have disliked the power of private individuals 


77. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, pp. 442-443. 
78. Minute of Sir John Shore, dated 9-4-1789. 

79. (a) Orissa—W. Hunter, Vol. I, pp. 34-37, 54. 

- (b) Orissa~W. Hunter, Vol. 11, pp. 255-256. 

80. Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, p. 33. 

81. History of Orissa—G.: Toynbee, pp. 26-28. କ୍‌ 
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based ‘on land.” Therefore. it was quite unlikely that’ thc 
Mughuls in their normal condition of political administration 
would have cither founded or encouraged the zamindari’ 
system in Orissa. 

The Mughuls believed that the .land belonged to the 
man who put :his toil in the land and possessed it. No 
others could have a better claim on the land or any superior 
interest in it, including the statc itself. ‘There were instances 
in the Mughul history when the .emperors like Shaha Jahan 
and Aurcngzeb purchased land from private persons for 
their personal usc. This suggests that the Mughuls were: 
opposed to minimise the interest and right of the cultivators 
on the land ‘and encourage the intermediary agency in the 
form of zamindars.” ଚି 


It is sometimes felt that Akbar patronised the zamindari- 
system.’ But the Ain-i-Akbari has a few references about 
the zamindars and there is nothing to indicate that the 
zamindars had any right of ownership over land. They 
were ‘only supposed to help the Mughul superior officers ‘and 
help the cultivators.” ‘Therefore it is doubtful whether Akbar 
had any :role in connection ‘with the zamindars in Orissa. 


After Akbar, when the decline of the Mughuls began, 
there developed a practice of granting land to the military 
chiefs whose rent was used for the payment of the troops, 
These large-scale grants of Jand for military purposes took a 
different turn and the donees claimed ownership right in 
course of time.” Though originally it was a conditional 


82. (a) Studies in the Land Economics of Bengal—Sachin Sen 
pp. 26-28. 


(b) Dissertation concerning the landed property of Benga) 
—B. C. W. Rouse, p. 20. 


83. (a) Minute of Lord William Bentick, 1833, Para 6-10. 
(b) Minute of Sir John Shore, 2-4-1888. 
(c) Land Tax—Baillie, p. xx. 


84. Akbar the Great Mughul—V. Smith, pp. 377-78.. Ca 

85. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 1, pp. 239, 377-379. Vol. TI, pp.’ 19-20. 

86. The development of the land revenue system of the Mu- 
ghul Empire—-W. H. Moreland, pp. 27-34. 
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grant obliging the holder to perform certain services and re- 
cognife the right of the cultivators, it became a private pro- 
perty “of the holder.” 


When the Mughul administration became still weaker, 
the Subadars of distant Subas intended to collect the maxi- 
mum possible. With this in view, they adoptesl the practice 
of selling away the revenue collecting posts to the highest 
bidders and thus established numerous head-men. Origi- 
nally these hcad-men were mere commission agents, but 
later on with the decline ef the Mughul government, they 
exerted their influence and bargained with the state in the 
mffairs of land revenue administration. They could incrcasc 
the rent and interfere in the sales.” The communal respon- 
sibility to pay the rent cither directly or indirectly through 
officers to the state was changed. The head-men claimed 
ownership over the land ard they alone were responsible to 
the state for the stipulated payment.” 

The substitution of individual responsibility for commu- 
nal responsibility in payment of land revenue was casily 
accepted in Orissa. ‘This was beeause, the head-men found 
it easy to collect at a discriminatory rate from the indivi- 
‘duals rather than from an organised group. The disintegra- 
tion of the revenue paying community into isolated units 
enabled the various head-men and officials to exact the 
maximum. S 

In no time the collectors of land revenue formed them- 
sclves ino a different group as distinct from the state and: 
the cultivators.” Their carnings were on the rise and were 


(a) An Enquiry into the nature of zamindari—[James Grant. 
pp. 29-30. 
(b) ‘The Land and the Law in India—Ravymond West, p. 29, 
88. (a) Orissa~W. Hunter, Vol. T, pp. 60-61. Vol. 1. pp. 241. 
253-54. 
(b)Harington’s Analysis, Vol. II, pp. 67-68. 
89. (au) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, p. 32. 
© (b) 5th Report, Vol. HI, p. 42. 
(c) Orissa~W. Hunter, Vol. 11, p. 160. 
(d) Direction to Revenue oflicers, p. ‘4. 


00. The permanent settlement of Bengal— J- wv. Kaya, p. 6. 
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usually one-third of the harvests.” This was the position of 
the issuc ‘of ownership of land by the end of the Mughul rule 
in Orissa. 


“Rising on the ruins of ti.e Muyhuls,. the Marathas acccpt- 
ed the line of development left by their predecessors. They 
had neither time nor the interest to look into the question 
of ownership of land. They were interested in collections 
alone and depended on the head-men and other officials. 
‘The Muqaddams “nd the Sarabarakars who were such ofh- 
cers became powceiful under the Marathas and claimed 
ownership right over the land under their jurisdiction. The 
Marathas encouraged these claims and entertained many” 
more such officers. As a result, those who were only offiters 
of the State since the 17th century were bestowed with pro- 
prietary right over Lind during the Maratha rulc in Orissa” 


The coming of the zamindars as owners of the cultivat- 
ed land had serious repercussion on the real cultivators and 
their right in land. During the Maratha period, the cultiva- 
tors as a class lost their customary privileges to a great ex- 
tent and became just like labourers.” ‘The Marathas did not 
pay any attention for the rights of the tenants, and if at all 
they did any; it was because they were afraid of large-scale 
depopulation." The zamindars and other officers knew the 
weakness of the Maratha government and exploited the Sitqa- 
tion to their benefit. The only thing the Marathas wanted 
was revenue collections and once it was done, it was imma- 


91. (a) Races and tribes—R. Burton, pp. 31-32. 
(b) Indian Empnire—W. Hunter, p. 316. 


92. Orissa—~R, D. Banerjee, Vol. II, p. 393. 


93. (a) .Deputy Collector Melvelli’s Report of March, 1819, 
Acc. No. 561, Rev. Records; Year-1821; O.S.A. 

[ର (b) Letter No. 10 by R. N. Basak, Denuty Collector of 
Balasore to E. E. Woodcock, Acg. Collector of Cuttack, 
Vol. 102(c), Acc. No. 656, Year-1836; O.S.A. 


-“ 


94. (a) Minute of Governor General on 26-9-1832, Vol. 69(A), 
Acc. No. 616; O.S.A. 
(b) Miclvelli (Deputy Collector), quoted by ‘T. Packenham, 
Ofliciaaing Commissioner on 20-1-1826, Rev. Records, 
Vol. $1/B, Year 1823-1826; O.S.A. 
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terial whether the zamindars and officers treated the cultiva- 
tors: well or not. 


The exacting policy cof the land-holders crippled’ the 
agricultural community of Orissa during the Marathas. The 
cultivators had no redress either to claim right over the land 
or for remission. The Maratha system of revenue collection 
deft little scope for leniency. On the whole, the Marathas 
created a period of acute suffering and extreme poverty for 
the cultivating class of Orissa.“ The issue of the land- 
holders claiming ownership right over the land above the 
cultivators did not confine itself as an economic issue; it 
+became a socio-political problem as well. The land-holders, 
rising from almost nothing, became a powerful force and 
‘problem by the end of the 18th century and their question 
engaged the attention of the British throughout the 19th 
century.” 


[4 


95. (a) Letter to the Secretary, Board of Revenue, Fort Wil- 
liam; 12-2-1835, by H. Rickettes, Commissioner of Cut- 
tack, Rev. Records, Vol. 57, Year—1831-35; O.S.A. 
(b) Report on Slavery in India-1838, p. 395. 
3 (c) Economic conditions of the Madras Presidency, A. 
Snrada Raju, p. 39. 
96. (a) The permanent settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaya, p. 5. 
(b) Madox Report—Vol. 1, p. 188. ¢ 
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CHAPTER 111 


THE PERIOD OF EXPERIMENT 


British Occupation of Orissa 


Orissa occupies an important place in the history of 
British conquest and administration in the eastern region of 
India. Much before their conquest of Orissa in 1803 A.D.. 
the British had cstablished their commercial out-posts at’ 
Harishpur in 1633 A.D. and later founded two others at 
Jagatsingpur and Balasore.’ Due to the proximity to the 
sca and the Hoogly river they had good business in these 
centres. 


From 1633 till their conquest of Orissa the British 
patiently engaged themselves in trade and commerce compet- 
ing with other Europeans in this province. After the Battle 
of Plassey they had cstablished their position in Bengal and 
by the end of the 18th century they gained important interest 
in Madras. These developments made them realise the necd 
of a direct passage from Bengal to Madras through Orissa. 
It was, therefore, the British interest in Orissa extended from 
mere commerce to that of conquest. 


Before possessing Orissa by aimilitary force, the British 
had tried the diplomatic methods for the purpose. The 
grant of Dewani of Bengal and Orissa on 17th August, 1765 
was an important development. In this grant there was the, 
reference about Orissa though materially it referred toa 
few square miles of Orissa subsequently left in Bengal. 
Orissa proper was beyond the scope of the Dewani, it was 
only the portion between Rupnarain and Subarnrekha that 
came under this reference. However, the mention about 
Orissa was made in this grant because Orissa had formed 
once administrative unit along with Bengal and Bihar for a 


1. English Chiefs at Balasore—C. R. Wilson, pp. 1-3. 
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long time under the Mughuls. Murshid Kuli Khan who 
concluded the treaty in 1765 did not like to relinquish the 
fecling of. sov crcignty on Orissa even though it was no hore 
under his jurisdiction and long before had gone under, the 
Marathas. But, as far as the British were concerned the 
reference about Orissa in the treaty made them awarc of 
the need to possess it for political, administrative and military 
* considerations. 

On the 12th November, 1766 A.D. the Nizam of Hydecra- 
bad had made a gift of the Northern Circars to the British. 
The district of Ganjam was originally a part of native Hindu 
“Orissa and now became a part of this gift and transferred to 
thee British. Hereafter, the tract between Ganjam and 
Bengal became more important for the British. Clive as the 
Governor of Bengal realised the importance of acquiring 
this tract and favoured a diplomatic policy for the purpose. 
He deputed T. Mottce to study the mind of the Marathas on 
the subject and was willing to purchase the portion cither 
for cash payment or in lieu of some other part of British 
territory in India. But the Marathas refused to concede to 
the proposal, particularly because of the Jaggernath temple 
of Puri which was considered as sacred by the Hindu comnu- 
nity. After Clive, Verlst also tried to persuade the Marathas 
to exchange Orissa, but without results. 


During the time 6f Warren Hastings there were further 
clevelopments making the acquisition of Orissa morc vital. 
The British were involved in a clash with Hyder Ali which 
necessitated the molsilisation of troops from Bengal to the 
Carnatics through Orissae The Marathas exploited the 
situation and put the British in trouble. The Marathas dc- 
manded 13 lakhs of rupees in addition to another 12 lakhs of 
rupecs, which they wanted as a loan from the British to 
allow them passage through Orissa in 1781 A.D. This was 
a turning point in the attitude of the British about posscssing 


(a) Bengal secret committee on 16-1-1767; quoted, Founda- 
tions of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 8. 
(b) The revenue law and the practice-Winglield, p. 1 


3. Ganjam Manual—T. J. Maltby, p. 85. * 
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Orissa. They felt that there was no other alternative but 
to acquire it.* 


In 1786 A.D., when Cornwallis became the Governor 
Gericral, he took active interest about Orissa. However, he 
could not make much improvement and the diplomatic ways 
again failed with the Maraihas.’ 


Wellcscly came as the Governor Gencral in 1789 A.D. 
He visualised that the diplomatic and peaceful methods 
would not help in acquiring Orissa from the Moarathas. 
Force seemed essential and incvitable.’ He was onc of the 
very few Governors Genera! of India Yuose mind was mcr-, 
cilessly “in pursuit of a few clear aims”.’ Unlike others, he 
knew the need of an object and fought to attain it tothe 
last. He followed this policy and threw the British frontier 
in India considerably advanced. He wanted to find a cause 
for war with the Maiathas and took “openly aggressive. steps” 
which led to a war with them in 1803 A.D. Behind this 
policy lay the great quality of courage, toughness and detcr- 
mination of Wellescly without which the conquest of Orissa 
could never have been possible. Wellesely had made it 
clear that the occupation of Orissa or the ‘District of Cuttack’, 
as it was called then, was the primary objective of the war 
with the Marathas and no peace was to be madc without 
attaining this objective.’ Along with the Governor General, 
the general British conviction in India was, “if we were our- 
selves to remain in India, the Marathas must be driven out of 
Orissa. In this province they have fixed themselves between 
the British territories of Madras and Bengal and they used 
their position as a stronghold from which they could sally 


4. Foundations of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, pp. 9-10. 


5. Bengal political consultations of 9-1-1789, quoted; Founda-” 
tion of British Orissa, p. 11. 


6. Life and essays of H. T. Colebrooke—T. E. Colebrooke, Vol. TI, 
PP- es 


Rise and foliage of British Rule in India— Thompson and 
ହି p- 178. 


8. India under Wellesely—P. E. Roberts, p. 36. 
9. Memoir of the war in India—W. Thorn, p. 253. 
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on both”.” ‘The ‘Marathas actually did immense damage to 


the trade and transport activities of the British on, the East 
Coast. 


What all the mevious Governors General were not able 
to do was done by Wellesely by the use of direct military 
action. The Marathas who had not agreed to all possible 
persuasions including that of reciprocal privifeges in lieu of 
the Jaggernath temple etc., were forced in 1803 A.D. to sur- 
render the province to the British.” The British Commander 
Harcourt occupied Vuri on 18th September, 1803 and found 
“people were conciliated, priests were cncouraged”.” The 
total number of troops engaged in the war and conquest of 
Orissa was only 4,916 of which only 50 were lost. The total 
cogt of the engagement was £30,000.” 


~ 


With the minimum cost Orissa was occupied in 1803. 
It contained 8,085 squarc miles and was divided in two dis- 
trictss Cuttack which contained the district of Balasore as 
well till 1828 A.D. was the more important and populous 
portion and the district of Puri containing the world famous 
temple of Jaggernath was morc complex and difficult for ad- 
ministrative purposes.” 

The conquest of Orissa was casy, but the administration 
of the province was difficult. Land was the most important 
source of income; both for the people and the Government. 
The Government was in darkness about the local customs and 
conventions regarding administration and more particularly 
about the land revenue administration. The problem of the 
Government was worse confounded because the local pcople did 

10. Records of the Board of Revenue and letters from the Resi- 


ctent at Jalasore, clated 14th March, 1785; Quoted in A history of 
Orissa, Vol. I—Sahu and Hunter, p. 185. 


11. Bihar and Orissa during the fall of the Muglwul Empire—~ 
Sir J. N. Sarkar, pp. 123-124, 
12. Toundations of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 25. 
13. (a) Orissa—Vol. II, W. Hunter, p. 59. 
(b) Foundations of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 42. 
14. (a) Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 342. 
(b) Ewer's Report of 1818. - 
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not co-operate in the field of administration.” If the problem 
of land revenue was a nightmare for the British in India, then 
it was more so in this province. The combination of the 
Native, the Mughui and the Maratha system had madc the 
prolslem confusing.” 


It was but natural that in the interest of the Govern- 
ment as well as that of the general public, the Government 
paid their first attention on the problem of land revenue 
administration on top priority immediatcly after their con- 
quest of Orissa. | 


Early Problems in Land Revenue Administration 


The British engaged their immediate attention to brimg 
about reforins in land revenue administration of Orissa and 
place it on a correct position. ‘They were unable to attain 
this objective throughout the 19th century, a fact which 
substantiates the complex and profound nature of the prob- 
Jem. They had to work almost from nothing. Information 
about the land revenue administration of the province was 
cither insufficient or wrong.’ The Government offered 
liberal payment to any one supplying information about land 
and its administration. Unfortunately the response from the 
public was discouraging. Of particular importance is the 
fact that the Kanungoes and Putwaris who were the deposi- 
torics of all information and other relevant materials about 
land revenue administration during the pre-British cays were 
not only indifferent, but also hostile towards the new gov- 
crnment. 


There were many factors for the non-cooperation for the 
people with the new government. Firstly, there were many 
who considered it as non-patriotic to co-operate with the 
British. Secondly, there were others who believed that the 
new government would not remain longer in the province; 


15. A History of Orissa—Sahu and Hunter. Vol. 1, pp. 190-93, 
16. Extracts of Harington's Analysis, p. 33. 


17. Resolution of Board of Revenue on 17-1-1812, Rev. Records, 
Acc. No. 383, Year 1812; O.S.A. 
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hence there would be no benefit from them. Thirdly, there 
‘were others who wanted to reap the maximum apportunity 
from the initial period of confused administration. «They 
‘created the maximum problem for the Government. ‘They 
thought that the Government being unawatc of the dctailed 
position of land revenue in the province would not resist 
‘their claims and activitics. It was in this belief, “every 
man’s hand was cither actively or passively against the collec- 
tor and the interests of the individuals were in direct oppo- 


’” 73 


sition to those of the Government”. 


The indifferent attitude of the local people made the 
problem of land revenue administration a difficult and aggra- 
vated issuc for the Government. The Government had no 
‘oiher choice but to accept any information whether correct 
wor not for formulating their policy on land. In this con- 
fusion, many officials and speculators from outside Orissa 
tockeadvantage. In the absence of authentic facts and 
figurcs these self-seccking outsiders manipulated things in 
thcir own interest. But, “none in Orissa was adventurous 
ctnough to take advantage of the new situation and seek his 
fortune by helping the British at the cost of his own country- 
men, as had been the case in Bengal when the Fast Indian 


2୨ 19 


‘Company made the revenue settlement there”. 


The British officers made the first mistake in identifying 
the problems of land revenue administration of Orissa with 
those of Bengal and treating them on the same level. They 
were under the impression that the land revenue systems of 
the two provinces were once and the same. This was a basic 
‘error. 

Between Bengal and Orissa there were important differ- 
‘ences as far as the administration of land revenue was con- 
cerned. By the beginning of the 19th century, Orissa was 
not as much populated as Bengal was. She was relatively 
Jess explored and vast tracts lay still virgin. Economically, 
duc to the initial European trade and commerce, Bengal 


18. History of Orissa—G. Tovnbee, pp. 37-38. 
19. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. Ke Mahatab, p. 434. - 
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was more advanced than Orissa. The coming of the English: 
had its impact on the Agro-socio-economic life of Bengal much 
carliecr. But, the most important fact was, that Bengal did. 
not suffer the onslaught of the Marathas which practically 
sucked out the life force of Orissa.” Hence, the land prob- 
lems of Orissa should have been treated differently. When. 
this was not donc the situation became confusing. 


Immediately, after the first few years the Government 
realised the mistake in treating the land problems of Orissa 
with those of Bengal’ on Aan identical plane. They became: 
cautious not to lose revenue in Orissa as was the experience 
in Bengal. On the other hand they had no other example 
which could have been their guide to assess the land revenue 
of Orissa. They were afraid that any over-assessment might. 
lead to rebellion. o 


¥ 


To attain a correct position in assessing the land ir 
Orissa the Government faced many practical difficulties. 
Without reliable information they failed to ascertain the exact 
collections of land revenue made by the Mughuls and 
Marathas in Orissa. The Mughul records were mostly mis- 
sing and those of the Marathas were ambiguous and umrcli- 
able. Any Government should have found itself in difficulty: 
to fix up its revenue in such uncertaintics. Between the fear 
of loss of revenue and the apprehension of rebellion, the carly 
English land revenue administration in Orissa became some= 
times a proccess of unnccessary precaution and sometimes a 
daring risk. The system became corrupt, filled with fraud, 
falschood, cruclty and forgery. The titles of various holders: 
were doubtful. Above all, the absence of honesty and inte- 
grity in the official sector and the general public made the 
entire situation difficult and every one was anxious to extort: 
the maximum opportunity.” 


The suffering of the common man became almost an 


20. Revenue letter to Bengal on 1-2-1811, para 23, Selections oF 
papers; East India House Records; Vol. I, 1820. 

21. An Enquiry into the nature of Zamindari—James Grant, pp. 
26. 
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incvitable result of the carly British land revenue policy in 
Orissa. The situation was different in Bengal and Madras. 
where the response from the people co-operating with the 
Government was appreciable. In Orissa, the people kept 
simply silent. “Neither persuasion, threatsonor fine”, was of 
any substantial usc.” The Government laid particular em- 
phasis on this aspect of the pcople of Orissa and reflected 
their reaction for a long time in all their policies regarding 
the gencral administration and land revenue administration: 
of the province. Mr. R. Ker, the Commissioner of Orissa in 
1817 had remarked that the people of Orissa were “rude 
and ignorant of all the various races of India subject to the 
British domain”.” ‘This prejudice of the Government about 
the honesty and ability of the local people played an important 
»part in moulding the Jand revenue policy in subsequent 
p¢riods. 

«It was a complex situation when the local people little 
understood the rules and regulations promulgated in land 
revenue affairs and little co-operated with the Government.” 
The Government, on their part, understanding the weakness 
of the people ignored them and tried to introduce reforms in 
the system of land revenue administration as they liked most. 
Naturally, they were anxious to make the land revenue system: 
more profitable to themselves without much consideration 
for the benefit of ,the public. In their anxiety they were: 
prone to commit mistakes as well. | 


One such mistake they committed was, that they abolish-: 
ed a vital office in the field of land revenue administration; 
it was that of the Gomosta in 1803 A.D. Thev suspected that 
the Gomosta though was a minor official when considered in’ 
‘the official hierarchy was a centre of corruption and was rcs- 
ponsible for many kinds of litigation. They believed that the 
abolition of the Gomosta would stop all corruption because 
he was suspected to be the first opening to all corruption. 


= 99. Letter of the collector of Cuttack to the Board of Revenue 
on 17-8-1818; Acc. No. 10, Rev. Records; O.S.A. 

23, Report of Robert Ker, 1817. 

24. 5th Report, Vol. I, p. 1090. - 
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But the Gomosta was an important official when consi- 
dered fron} the practical working of the land revenue system. 
His eyit from the field in 1803 A.D., the first year of British 
administration in Orissa, was inopportune. This hasty step 
made® other locale officials over-cautious and indifferent to- 
wards the new Government. It will be an error of fact 
when such considerations are not taken into account when 
the English writers blamed the local officers of Orissa as 
“unintelligent, lazy, uncntcrprising and backward”.” Jt was 
no wonder that duc to the apathy of the local officers and 
the influx of the outsiders, the early administration of the 
British was far from perfection. The accumulated corrup- 
tion since the days cf the Mughuls and Marathas went on 
increasing. Every one was cager for personal benefits andl 
nothing morc. “Nothing indced is morc certain than that, 
when we first began to dabble in revenue affairs, we found 
that whatever may have been the system of land assessment 
5 it was bearing only the bitter fruits of extortion and 
‘oppression. Every man tried in his turn to pay as little and 
‘cxact as much from his neighbour as fraud and falsehood 
could compass”.” 


The situation might have been different had the Gov- 
<rnment retained the existing principles and methods of assess-’ 
ment of Jand revenue. They were peculiarly suitable to the 
local conditions of the province with thc, provision of check 
and balance. The introduction of new rules and regulations 
and appointing the new officials without practical considera- 
‘tions did more harm to the system than the benefits it brought. 
Jn general, the people of Orissa found the new rules un- 
favourable and unintelligible.” 


It is notcworthy that the introduction of the new 


25. The Ganjam District Manual—T. J- Malby, pp. 167-168. 

26. History of Orissa—G. ToynDbeé, pp. 37-38. 

27. The permanent settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaya, pp. 2-5. 

28. (a) Orissa in Hamilton's Hindosthan—B. S. Das, p. 40. 
(b) Exposition on Judicial and Revenue Systems of India— 

¢ Rammohan, Ray, p. 26. 
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changes im the land revenue administration of Orissa was 
associated with an clement of British pride. Even when it 
was’ realised that certain regulations were impracticable or 
harmful, there was no desire on the part of the Goverement 
to withdraw them. They argued that such withdrawal 
would mean dislocation of the administrative machinery.” 
But in fact, it was not the fear of administrative difficulty 
but the proud fcecling of the British that cdecided the ijssuc. 
The feeling of the British officers was that it was the “manifest 
destiny” that the native system should be replaced. This 
attitude was a grave mistake of the first period of British 
administration of Orissa which ultimately Jed to the Paik 
rebellion in 1818 A.D.” 

. Another carly problem for the British in Orissa was 
their lack of decision in the affairs of land revenue adminis- 
tratign. They were unable to take bold steps and wanted to 
compromise with alicn ideas and methods that led to ineffi- 
ciency and delay. The Government was {further handicapped 
by their officers who were mostly migrated from Persia,” and 
accustomed to autocratic methods of administration. The 
combination of the English liberal idcas with the autocratic 
officials was dismal. 


The first British proclamation about the land revenue 
administration of Orissa was made on 15th Sept., 1804, which 
was later embodied in Regulation XH of 1805. This pro- 
clamation was important because that indicated the insight 
of the Government and their attitude towards the people 
and the existing pattern of land revenue administration. It 
declared to make a settlement, “as may be most conducive 
te the prosperity of the country and to the happiness of the 


29. Revenue letter from Bengal on 17-7-1818. para H-, East 
Indin House Records, Vol. II. 
30. (a) India—Patrick Boylle Smollet, p. 10. 
“ (b) ‘The tenure of land in India—Sir George Campbell. 
. p- 219. 
$1. (a) Early records of British India—J. T. Wheeler, pp. 366- 
67. 
(b) Studies in land revenue History, of Bengal—Ramsonw 
L batham, p-. 3. 
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inhabitants”. It was further added that the intention of the 
“Government was to impose reasonable assessment and the 
jumma to be formed, “up on a just and moderate consi- 
‘deration”.” Though the first proclamation was such lofty 
jn its ideals, in fact it failed and the Government did not 


‘honour their promise. 

Immediately after the first proclamation, the Govern- 
‘ment increased the assessment not neccessarily on reasonable 
justification. They argued that Orissa was to be protected 
from the Pindaries oho were still at large at the boundaries 
of the province. For this cost of protection the land of 
Orissa was assessed more. Secondly, it was said that thc first 
information on which the Government mace the assessment 
‘was incorrect. Figures about cultivated land, crops grown, 
the different agencies of collection and various other infor- 
‘mations such as the privileged tenure holders, the share of 
different interested parties, etc., were to be checked’ and 
‘corrected. Some of thes administrative deficiencies were ijn- 
‘tentionally admitted in the early phase of the administration 
‘because the Government felt their necessity. It was argued 
‘that such steps were necessary because the circumstances had 
compelled them to accommodate “partial evils” for the sake 
‘of “practical expediency rather than theoretical excellence” 


In the name of practical expediency the Government 
‘sacrificed the principles they themselves had formulated. 
This was done with the prime desire of greater collection. 
‘The desire to collect was so high that the Government did 
not hesitate even to falsify facts and figures about the land, 
the previous holders, the previous collections and other 
relevant information.” 


From the standpoint of moral considerations, this carly 
‘Period of land revenue administration of the British in Orissa 
was disastrous. Though later, the British writers and offi- 


32. Regulation XII of 1805, para. 2-3. 

$3. Territorial Department—General Letters to the Court. of 
Directors on 12-2-1817, para 303; West Bengal Archives (to be ab- 
hreviated as W.B.A.). 

54. Zamindari ii Bengal—Hoolingbrooke, Vol. 111, p. 42. 
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cials *blamed the previous governments for inefficiency and 
dishonesty, they themselves did not set up a right example 
in the beginning. Their attempt to shadow down otheir 
weakness and deficiencies in the weakness of others was un- 
fortunate. Their only desire was to maximise the revenue 
collections. ‘This led to serious consequences as far as the 
Jand economy of the province was concerned. That impair- 
‘ed the socio-economic life of the people as well. 


With the motive of rising collections the British initiated 
.a period of short settlements in Orissa. From 1804 A.D. to 
1837 A.D. is a period of trial and error in short settlements. 
“This period which the British claimed to have been a period 
wf experiment in land revenue administration of Orissa was 
Lecostly proposition as far as the material, social and institu- 
“tional values of the province were concerned. However, the 
‘period deserves special importance, for that became the 
fourrtlation for the rest of the century for land revenue ad- 
ministration of Orissa. 


“The Short Term Settlements 


Though in 1804 the first settlement was made for 
‘Orissa, till 1837 the Government was undecided about the 
mature and term of settlements to be accepted for the pro- 
vince. This period of 33 years was a period of hesitation 
“and indecision. Thére were three alternatives beforc the Gov- 
ernment: 


(a) to farm out the land to the zamindars on pcr- 
manent arrangement as was cone in Bengal, 


(b) to farm out the land on short term arrangement 
and wait for the results, 


({c) to employ collectors to collect the land revenue 
and hold the land khas. 


Immediately after the conquest in 1803 the Government 
was thinking to follow the permanent settlement of Bengal. 
They pleaded for some time so as to enable themselves to 
acquaint with the situation and problems of Orissa. The 
Regulation XXV of 1803 had declared that, “at the end of 
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ten vears, i.c., 1812-13, a permanent settlement would be 
M4 € Dé] . » ' | | I 
concluded dan Orissa. In fact, even. before 1812, there were 
4 Fs $9 
clever cstates which were given ‘permanent settlement”., 


The offering of permanent settlement to some of the: 
selected estates on political and military grounds was not 
taken as a general principle.” ‘The Government decided not. 
io extend permanent settlement to other estates immediately. 
In 1804, it was declared that land would be scttled for one: 
year only and no settlement was to be considered as final 
without the sanction ‘of the higher authorities. The qualifi- 
cation of the higher authorities was to prevent any quick 
action particularly that of conferring permanent settlement.” 
Bry this time the Government had become doubtful about the 
wisdom of permanent settlement in Bengal. It was ther 
desire not to repeat the mistake in Orissa. Since they were” 
not rcady and bold to make any declaration against perma- 
nent settlement the best they wanted to do was to take time. 


The fixation of 1812-13 as the ycar of extending perma- 
nent settlement in Orissa was a clear proof that the Govern- 
ment wanted to delay the matter. They wanted time to 
stabilise themsclves and face the consequences if any for not 
extending the permanent settlement.* As regards their ex< 
perience of permanent scttlement in Bengal it will not be 
fully correct to say that the system had failed. At Icast by 
the time when the settlement question was raised in Orissa, 
the defects of permanent scttlement had not been prominent. 
Therefore, it was not that they were so much influenced by 
the defects of the permanent settlement; in fact, permanent 
settlement had a fair degree of success in the early period in 
Bengal. There were other reasons for which the Govern- 
ment did not like to extend permanent settlement in Orissa. 


35. Sections 33-36; Regulation XII of 1805. 

36. (a) ‘The Beginning of the End—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, pp. 9-11. 

(b) Foundation of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, pp. 17, 22. 

37. Revenue Records for the year 19-9-1804 to 8-11-1804, Act. 
No. 379; O.S.A. | 


38. Letter of Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Barlow, Quoted, The 
p¢rmanent, settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaya, p. 7. 
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‘They had two .alternatives before them. On onc side, 
they had the proclamation of 1803 which said that “at the 
cendoof these ten years a permanent settlement would bg con- 
cluded with the same persons: (if willing to engage and if 
no others who have better claims shall céme forward’) for: 
such lands as may be in sufficiently improved state of culti- 
vation to warrant the measure on such term§ as government 
shall deem fair and equitable”.” On other side the opinion 
of the authoritics at London and also in India was growing 
against permanent scttlement as a system of land revenue 
administration for the newly acquired province of Orissa. 

‘There were important reasons behind the dccision not 
to extend permanent scttlement. 

® Firstly, Orissa had been suffering during the Mughutl 
‘ind Maratha rule and the land had been neglected. 


Secondly, information about the land and agriculture 
was © scanty and unreliable for concluding a permancnt 


settlement. 
Thirdly, no body came forward to show the records 


which were with the Amins and Kanungoes. The non-co- 
operative attitude of the people was discouraging.” 

Fourthly, the Company officials were in doubt about the 
desirability of permancnt settlement from political considera- 
tions. The argument of Sir John Shore that the land-holders 
“when permanently scttled would form a powerful class by 
themselves and might oppose the interests of the Government 
was given serious consideration.” 

Fifthly, the Government became aware that the perma- 
nent settlement would limit “heir revenue collections in future. 
It would not respond to the expenses of the Government 
which were bound to increase in time when the activities: 
of the Government might be expanded. 


39. Regulation XNXV of 1803, para 4. 
40. History of Orissa, Vol. H-—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, p. 434. 


ˆ 41. Selections from unpublished records, No. 519, p. 244; No: 
468, p. 217; No. 142, p. 56. The Bengal Ms. Records, W. Hunter,. 


Vol. 1, p. 98. 
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Sixthly, the servants of the East India Company “who 
were morc interested in their private income than any thing 
else fclt that the permanent settlement would limit their 
benefits. In temporary settlements they would get better 
and more frequent opportunities for private income by using 
their discretionary powers.’ 


Seventhly, by the same time when the Government was 
undecided about the nature of scttlement in Orissa, in Madras 
Roytiwari was experimented. The authorities wanted time 
ito observe the experiment in Madras and see how far that 
would have been extended to Orissa.” 


I ‘Thus undecided about the exact nature of settlement 


to be followed in Orissa, but giving the hope of permanent 
settlement the Government inaugurated a series of short term 
settlements. During the settlements between 1804 A.D. to 
1816 A.D. the Governmert was mostly influenced by the 
Maratha method of assessment of annual auction sale. This 
method was injudicious and harmful.” It was a mistake that 
the British followed the Maratha system and brought imme- 
diate problems in land revenue administration. 


The Marathas were unmindful to improve the land and 
the condition of the people. Even then, there were provisions 
for remission in case of crop failures and other exigencies. 
‘There used to be an usual gap between the actual éollections:. 
of the Marathas and their stipulated annual land revenue 
from Orissa.” But, the British allowed no remissions and stuck 
up to their stipulated amount. Orissa was new to such 
rigorous collections and with an increasing assessment from 
year to year the landed class of the province was exposed to 
danger. Even during the bad days of the pre-British period, 


42. Early Land Revenue System in Bengal and Bihar—D. N. 
Banerjee, p. 39. 


43. Extract of proccedings of Board of Revenue at Fort Wil- 
liam, Quoted in the 5th Report, Vol. II, p. 204. 


44. Revenue Jetter from Bengal—East India House Records— 
1869-70, p. 84. 


45. History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, pp. 30-35. 
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the rcnes due from the cultivators were usually fixed and did 
not change unless the ownership was transferred from ome 
person to another." In the first few scttlements, the people 
of Orissa accepted thc increasing assessment pdticntly hoping 
that in 1812-13, they would receive the permanent settlement 
and thereafter there would be no increase in assessment. 


In 1812-13- when the question of permanent settlement 
was raised by the land-holders the Government disagrced 
and pleaded for still more time to take such a final step. It 
was argued that the land was not sufficiently developed to 
claim permanent scttlement. ‘The short term scttlements had 
to continue.” 


The fixation of 1812-13 as the year of extending perma- 
ment settlement in Orissa was a wrong step. 


Firstly, the economic depression which had continued 
since 1785 A.D. due to the international copper market was 
ending in 1812 A.D. 


Secondly, the inefficient administration of land revenue 
in Orissa had made the situation during the past ten years a 
:shamble. 


“Thirdly, the introduction of salt monopoly by the: Gov- 
ernment by that time had its repercussion on the Jand and 
‘agriculture of the prowince.” People who were engaged in 
the salt trade and manufacture were forced to take up land 
as an occupation. This increased the pressure on land and 
altcred the land economy. 


‘The Government was cjuite in know of the error of hav- 
ing promised the permanent settlement. In 1813 A.D. it- 
self they realised the problem. But they were no more in 


46. (a) 5th Report, Vol. I, pp. 165, 303, 456. 
(b) Orissa~W. Hunter, Vol. H, p. 242. 
(c) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, p. 17. 
47. (a) Regulation 1 of 1818. 
(b) Regulation III of 1815. 
48. (ua) Records of the East India House, Letter of 1-2-1819, 
para 31. 7 
(b) British conquest of Orissa—S.C. De; O.H.R.]J. 
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danger. They had sufficient opportunity and time to conso- 
lidate their position and introduce any system of their choice 
jin Orissa. After sufficient rethinking they considered the 
permanent scitlement as a “dreadful blunder” and had no 
desire to think about it as a possible system for Orissa. 


In 1813, the Government did not openly declare against 
permanent settlement no doubt; but the idea against it was 
more and more consolidated. The theory of permanent 
settlement was in a critical position. The opinion of Sir 
John Shore, “that comparatively rare political phenomenon 
in British India history”, drew the attention of the authorities. 
His arguments against permanent settlement became _much 
weightier than ever before with the realisation of his hpnesty, 
integrity and foresight.” As a result of these rethinkings. the, 
Government withdrew their proposal of permanent settlement 
for the second time in 1813; the first time they had with- 
drawn in 1806, when a proposal of extending permanent 
settlement to Balasore had been withdrawn.” The short 
term settlements were extended till 1837 A.D. 


There were eleven settlements during the 33 years of 
1804-1837 in Orissa. These rapid settlements were a new 
experience to the people and they demonstrated the severe 
consequences and rendered a good portion of the cultivable 
land desolate. Due to the uncertainty associated with ~the 
short term settlements people did not take sufficient interest 
in land and agriculture. As a result, the general economic 
life of the province was bound to suffer.’ The shorter was 
the settlement the greater was the attempt of the land-holder 
to extort but the lesser was his desire to invest for the im- 
pmvement of land. 


During the period of these short settlements there were 


49. Bengal planter and Ryots—Hodgson Pratt, p. 3. 


50. The private records of an Indian Governor Generalship— 
the correspondence of Sir John Shore, 1793-1798; Holden Fauber, 
p. 4. 


51. A collection of treaties—C. Autchinson, p. 156. 
52. An Essay upon the cultivation—H. Pattulo; p. 7. 
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four annual settlements, one biennial, four triennial, one 
pentennial and one decennial settlement. They were as 


follows: . e 
Table of short term settlements during 1804-1837 in Orissa 
Regulation under Period of the The years of 
which made settlement settlement 
_ Regn. XII of 1805 Onc year 1804-1805 

5” Three years 1505-1808 
Regn. VI of 1508 One year 1808-1809 

I" Three years 1809-1812 
me fore & | One year 18192-1813 

oF Two years 1813-1815 
Regn. IMI of 1815 One year 1815-1816 
Regn. VI of 1816 Three years 1816-1819 
Regn. XLII of 1818 ‘Three years 1819-1822 
Regn. VII of 1822 Tive years 1822-1827 
Regn. III of 1826 Ten years 1827-1837 


‘These settlements had not any rational or logical arrange- 
ment. They were left to the discretion of the individual 
officers. These officers who were over-burdened with their 
‘usual general administration could not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the land revenue problems.” Their knowledge about 
the land problems in Orissa was meagre and more often than 
not ‘they over-assessed thé land. 

However, the Government pleaded that they were liberal 
and assessed lower than the Mughuls and Marathas. It was 
further argued that they brought tranquillity to the province 
hence: they ought to share the “fruit of peace”.” It was in 
this spirit the land rent was raised to the highest pitch of 
assessment in Orissa.” 

There were some individual officers in Orissa who had 
realised, “the great inequality of assessment”. Walter Ewer 


53.- (a) Trower's Report of 23-3-1818. 

(b) Ewer's Report of 13-5-1818. 
54. Introduction to the Bengal Code—C. D. Field, p. 72. 
55. Trower's Report—1818. ¬ 
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who was the Commissioner uf Cuttack had drawn the atten- 
tion of-the Government on the problem.” But the- higher 
authorities had pleaded that the over-assessment could, not ‘be 
helped particularly because of lack of proper information. 


The information on which the Government had assessed 
the land was usually supplied by the dismissed officers of the 
land-holders, i.ec., the Gomostas and Kanungoes. These dis- 
missed officers exaggerated information so as to put their 
former masters in trouble. There were many such dismissed 
officers because, the land-holders had doubted these officers 
as spying over them and had discharged them. These offi- 
cers had no other alternative job and helped the Government 
ngainst the land-holders. Unfortunately, the Government 
had to depend on such persons and such information supplicd 
by them.” It was obvious that the land revenue admimis- 
tration of Orissa was bound to be in error and the assessment 
of Jand faulty.” “ 


The assessment became still higher because the rate of 
rent was connected with the price level of rice. From a 
.monctary standpoint this was a mistake.’ Rice was the 
staple crop of the province and was the most important 
source of food supply. The supply of rice had fluctuated 
due to natural calamities like floods and droughts during the 
first period of the British rule in Orissa over a number of 
years. The price of rice had been quite unstable. This had 
becn further aggravated due to the problems arising from the 
system of cowree currency in Orissa. Therefore, the asso- 
ciation of the land rent with the price level of rice made 
the land revenue assessment and collection still more difficult. 


The amount of cowrce available as currency depended 
on sources quite independent of factors controlled by the 


56. Ewer's Report—1818. 
. 957. Extract of a statement by William Trower on 12-3-1817, 
Acc. No. 40, Rev. Records—O.S.A. . 

58. An Enquiry upon the cultivation of the lands and improve- 
ment of the revenue of Bengal—H. Pattulo, pp. 2-5. 

59. Letter No. 2776, dated Cuttack 31-12-1897. from S. IL. 
Madox to the Commissioner of Orissa; Madox Report, Vol. If, p. 107. 
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Government. Usually the cowree was imported from out- 
side” or collected from the sea. With a deccline+in foreign 
‘trade and the rising bulk of government busincss in currency 
in place of payment in kind, the shortage of cowrce was 
severely felt. This led to immediate impact on the price 
level of rice which in turn affected the assessment of land 
rent. ° 

Government did not pay attention to such important 
considerations. As a result, there was general disaffection, 
which led to the Paik rebellion in 1818.” The Government 
should have taken into consideration the various factors as 
the productivity of land, the standard of life of the people 
and the investment opportunities in land while making the 
assessment. But they did not. The following picture will 
show how the land revenue in Orissa in the temporarily 
settled tract was increased from 1804 to 1828. For the first 
year-of collection in 1804-1805, the figure is Rs. 13,14,825 
according to G. Toynbee” and Rs. 12,84,000 according to 
S. L. Madox. 


Collection of land revenue in the temporarily scttled area of 
‘Orissa during the period of 1804 to 1828 A.D. 


Year Net Collection 
1804 Rs. 1284000 
1805 Rs. 1195000 
1808 Rs. 1203000 
1809 Rs. 1158000 
1811 Rs. 1383000 
1812 Rs. 1425000 
1816 Rs. 1495000 
1820 Rs. 1390000 
1821 Rs. 1420000 
1828 Rs. 1485000 


It will be observed that from 180#± A.D. to 1816 A.D. 
60. The History of India, Vol. III—Mill, p. 97. 

61. History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, Appendix I. 

62. Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 382. 
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there was a steady rise in the collections except for the* year 
1809. Tht decline in 1809 was mostly due to currency 
problems. After 1809 the rise was stcady till 1816 A.D. 
Increased collection and other factors led to the Paik rebellion 
which forced down the collections lower. In 1820 there was 
a land slide decrease of Rs. 1,05,000 and in 1828 the decrease 
was Rs. 10,000 when compared with the collections of 1816. 
From 1804 to 1828 the increase was by Rs. 2,01,000 though 
the difference was Rs. 2,11,000 in 1816. The figures of 1820 
awere almost equal to those calculated by G. Toynbee for the 
first year of British administration of Orissa in 1804 A.D. 
The Paik rebellion of 1816-17 was an important milestone 
in the history of land revenue administration of the province. 
It made the Government cautious of over-assessment and 


there was visible consideration in the policy of ,assessment 
hereafter.” Without the Paik rebellion, the Government in 
all possibility might have gone still further in their policy of 
rising assessment. 

The British founded their theory of rising collections on 
a wrong argument rhat they were following the Marathas and 
‘consoled themselves as being morc liberal than their prede- 
cessors. But they failed to understand the way in which the 
Marathas collected the revenue and whether or not they 
‘actually collected the amount they claimed." Following a 
wrong example, the British allowed corruption and extortion” 
in their land revenue administration.” 

Thus, the first period of experiment in Orissa became 
fatal for the common people. It was in clear contrast to the 
declared intention of the Government that they would be, 
“as liberal as possible”.” 


63. (a) History of Orissa—G. Toynbee, Appendix J]. 
(b) Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 381. 
64. Letter of the Board of Revenue on 292-6-1832 to the Collec- 
1or of Cuttack, Vol. 182, p. 205; W.B.A. 
65. (a) Early land revenue system in Bengal and Bihar—D. N. 
Banerjee, p. 39. 
(b) Cornwallis Corresponcdence—Ross. Vol. I, p. 271. 
(c) Economic Annals of Bengal—]. C. Sinha, p. 201. 
, 66. British conquest of Orissa and Early British administration 
=S. ‘C. De; Orissa Historical Journal, Vol, II, June, 1951. 
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Turing this period it was not only the common people 
:and the cultivators who suffered in Orissa. The lanti-holders 
whom the Government had wanted to make a bulwark to 
protect them also suffered much. In fact, the period, of 
indecision and uncertainty hit hard the entire class of land- 
holders; much more than what it did to the, common cul- 
tivators. 


The Land-holders 


During the first period of short term settlements in 
Orissa important changes came over the land-holders. The 
‘Government had a theory to offer about proprietary right 
ovet land. They thought that they were the proprietors of 
the land and they had the right to distribute it as they liked. 
‘They claimed that in the earlier periods such right lay with 
the sovereigns. The sovereign used to confer right of posses- 
‘sion to different land-holders and the British claimed to in- 
herit such a right in this province.” They hoped that by en- 
couraging the class of land-holders they would lighten their 
administrative work and the collection of revenue would be 
‘casier.” 

It is an admitted fact of history that the prime objective 
of appointing the land-holders in Orissa was for administra- 
tive convenience though the Government pleaded that they 
were taking the step to safeguard the tradition of land in 
‘the province. During the pre-British days the land itself 
was responsible for the puhb!ic revenue and every land-holder 
held his land subject to this condition.” The land-holders 
had not that degree of independence and authority which 
‘the British conferred on them. 

However, the establishing of the land-holcders in Orissa 


67. (a) Land system of Bengal and Bihar—A. C. Guha, p. 25. 
(b) Madras Regulation XXI1 of 1802. 
(c) Land system of British India, Vol. I—-Baden Powell, 
pp. 234-235. 
‘68. History of India—J. C. Marshman, Vol. 1, pp. 29-32. 
69. (a) ‘The revenue Jaw and the practico—-Whinghled, p. 21. 
(b) Sections 2-3, Regulation XH of 1805. ¬. 
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was the result of a second thought and not a straight decision. 
By the time the conquest of Orissa was over, the Government. 
had. the experience cf the Bengal land-holders who had not. 
given them a pleasant impression.’ The general fecling was: 
rising against the zamindari system. It was obvious that 
the Government was in two minds about its extension to 
Orissa. But, there was no other alternative for them—they 
had ncither the requisite knowledge nor the machinery to 
accept the responsibility of land revenue administration by 
themsclves.” Between zamindari and no-zamindari the Gov- 
ernment made a compromise. They accepted the land- 
holders as they had done in Bengal, but the settlement with 
them was not on permanent basis, they were allowed for the 
concerned period of settlement. During the first phase of, the 
British administration these periods of settlements were shot 
ranging from onc to ten years. The zamindars had to make 
a specific paviment zccording to the terms of the settlements 
to the Government. 

The problem of the land-holders or revenue farmers or 
zamindars was a vital issue that clouded the early British 
rule in Orissa. The problem was confusing mostly due to 
thé different claimants on land. There was lack of under- 
standing on the part of the Government about the ‘various 
categories of pcople who came forward as land-holders. 

In 1803 A.D. the Government fqund different classes 
of people responding to. their call to hold land as zamindars. 
These people could he classiSed as follows: 

1. The ancient zamindars and Rajas of the Killahas 
who had a good deal of autonomy during the pre-Britisht 
days.” 


70. (a) Rural Bengal in ruins—-Bhabani Sen, pp. 1-3. 
(b) Economic History of Bengal—N. K. Sinha, p. 102. 
(c) The administration of Justice under the East Indi» 
Company in Bengal and Orissa—A. C. Patro, p- 20. 


71. Early land revenue system in Bengal and Bihar—D. N. 
Bancrjee, pp. 45-47. 
72. (a) The present Jand tax in India—John Briggs, p. 67. 
(b) History of Orissa—G. ‘'Foynbee, pp. 26-28. 
(c) History of Orissa—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, Vol. II, pp. 32-35. 
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*2. The zamindars who wcre created by the Mughuls 
antl the Marathas. The number of such land-holders was. 
much increased during the last phase of the Mughul rule 
and particularly by the Marathas when they adopted the 
annual auction of land as a mode of land revenue colléction.” 


3. The Chaudhurics, Muquaddams, Sarabarakars and 
Karjis who were officials during the pre-British days with 
jagir lands in licu of their service. 


4. The Puruscthis of patnas who formed an example: 
of minor land-holders. 


5. The Kharidadars who had purchased land from the 
state and paid rent directly to it. 


s G6. The different Jagirdars who formed a major class: 
and occupicd an important place in the affairs of land 
revenue administration of the province. 


When the Government invited pcople to be engaged as. 
land-holders to collect the land revenue all these different. 
categorics of holders came as once class. The difference in 
their status, responsibility and function was levelled down. 
Those who were mere officials or commission agents also 
claimed to be land-holders. The Government failed to: 
classify these claimants and made a general declaration that, 
“in all posssible cases the settlement is to be made with the: 
zamindars if not men of notoriously bad character or othcr- 
wise disqualified provided they offer a fair and equitable: 
jumma”.“" ‘Thus the Government insisted on two conditions 
alone: the condition of character helped them to eliminate 
people who were supposed to be hostile towards the British 
and the condition of a fair jumma which gave the imprcs- 
sion that the land-lhcelders were accepted as an instrument of 
extortion. Without paying any attention for the previous 
position which the claimants held, the Government appointed 
as many as of them. In their anxiety for highest collection, 


73. Madox Report—Vol. 1, p. 170. 
74. Revenue Records, Acc. No. 379; Year 19-9-1804 to 8-11-1804, 
pp. 60-65; O.S.A. ` ଜା 
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the Government allowed any one who came forward and 
promised tospay more as land-holder.” ° 
The principle of Jand-iiolders was injudicious, and the 
manner. in which they were appointed was injurious for 
‘Orissa. The Government claimed absolute right over land 
and the privilege of distributing it among the land-holders. 
Such a situation had never existed at any time in Orissa’s 
history.” By the new theory of the Government basic 
‘changes in the socio-economic life of the province were bound 
to occur. The Government view was bascd on over gencra- 
lisation of certain examples and that led to many problems 
and difficultics in the field of land revenue administration and 
general administration as well.” 


As far as the working of the zamindari was concemed’ 
it put the land-holders of Orissa in much trouble. In the 
beginning, the land-holders could not understand the new 
rules and regulations of the British. Accustomed to the 
Maratha administration which was dependent more on per- 
‘sons rather than on principles the land-holders of Orissa 
became the prey of the rigorous application of the English 
law. Being local peoplc, they could not be inconsiderate and 
unkind to the cultivators in collecting the rent; hence they 
failed to collect the stipulated amount to pay to the Govern- 
ment. Their work of collection was more difficult in the 
first few years of British rule because of tht extreme poverty 
‘of the tenants. Orissa was suffering a ncar-famine situation 
immediately after the British conquest, a fact which made 
the collections of land revenue in the first period of zamindari 
difficult.” The Government did not appreciate the difficulty 
of the land-holders and blamed them as inefficient and cli- 
minated for non-payment.” 


75. Madox Report, Vol I, p. 188. 
76. (a) Law of real property—}J. William, p. 7. 

(b) The law of real property—A. Dutta, p. 5. 
7. Principles of Asiatic Monarchies—Patton, p. 8. 


Letter of collector of Ganjam to the collector of Jegger- 
natlh on 14-4-1804, Acc. No. 426; year—1803-1804; O.S.A. 


Z9. Report of Robert Ker—1818. 
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, The first prejudice against the Oriya zamindars as 
inefficient and dishonest was greatly harmful as far as the 
local interests of the province were concerned. Thé Gov- 
ernment in their anxiety for quick collection imprisoned 
some of the Oriya zamindars for arrcars of land revenue. 
‘The Government was hasty in concluding «that these land- 
holders were dishonest and wanted to cheat the Government. 
They were unable to understand the practical difficultics in 
collection. However, this hasty step of imprisoning the land- 
holders had serious reaction on the whole class of land- 
holders of Orissa. This discouraged the local people to come 
forward for holding land for the fear of being imprisoned. 
Mt is intcresting to note that the first jail of Orissa was erected 
lv the British for the “confinement of revenue debtors” at 
Cuttack.” 

When the local Oriya land-holders were climinated 
from the field it became easy for the outsiders to take up the 
position. People, mostly frem Bengal, availed the opportu- 
nity and engaged themsclves as land-holders in Orissa. The 
people of Bengal had already experienced in the rules and 
regulations of the Government and this initial advance was 
a great asset for them. Moreover, the majority of the native 
officers in the British offices were from Bengal. The 
Bengalee land-holders received assistance and support from 
these officers which* placed them in an advantageous position 
when compared with the Oriya land-holders. 

Within a short time of the first period of British land 
revenue administration in Orissa the picture and composition 
of the land-holders radically changed. The situation has 
been described by Rakhaldas Banerjee as, “the Oriyas were 
very shy and mistrusted their new masters... ..the Bengalee 
subordinates now profited, because soon ijt became impossible 
for the Oriya land-holders to pay the demanded revenue 
from their deserted villages. ‘The Bengalee officers had morc 


80. Letters of T. Fortesque to C. Groame; Judge, Magistrate 
af Jeggernath on 26-1-1805, 15-2-1805 and 4-4-1805, pp. 124, 125, 159 
respectively; Acc. No. 5, year—Aug. 1804—Aug. 1805, Rev. Records— 
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accurate information about the quality of the soil and with 
the help of the British officials they speculated in landed 
property exclusively”.” 

The Oriya land-holders were in another difficult posi- 
tion because the estates bearing an annual jumma of rupees 
5.000 or above Were sold at Calcutta.” Due to the distance, 
‘the Oriya land-holders could not be present at Calcutta at 
‘the time of auction and this was exploited by the residents 
‘of Bengal. 


There were other difficulties for the Oriya land-holders 
as well. Due notice was not given about the sale of estates 
in time. Sometimes a notice of only a few hours was given 
to which the land-holders of Orissa could not adjust.” The 
opportunities were availed by the outsiders. The coming of 
the land-holders from Bengal adversely affected the agro- 
social life of Orissa.” 


The Oriya land-holders had been further handicapped 
‘by the famine of 1803-04, the drought of 1805-06, floods of 
1806-07 and 1809-1810. With these natural calamities the 
‘taxable margin had ‘fallen down and the regulations for 
‘regular payment made the position very difficult for the Oriya 
ane holders.” Between 180+ to 1816 there were 1,011 estates 


‘sold away from the Oriya Jand-holders for an amount of 
Rs. 10,70,392.° “ 


As it seemed the Government wanted to impress upon 
the people about the rigidity of their rules and regulations. 


81. History of Orissa—R. D. Banerjee, Vol. II, np. 281. 


82. Letter from the Board of Revenue, signed Illegible on 


24-2-1812 to G. Warde, Acting Collector of Cuttack, Acc. No. 10; 
‘O.S.A. 


83. Ewer's Report of 13-5-1818, para 80. 
84. Letter of H. Ricketts, Collector of Balasore, on 10-4-1826 
10 T. Packenhem, Commissioner at Cuttack—Vol. No. 2, Revenue Re- 
cords—1827-1828; O.S.A. 
85. (a) British conquest of Orissa—S. C. De, O.H.R.J., 1951. 
(b) History of Orissa=G. Toynbee, pp. 42-45. 
* 866. Trower's Report, Ms. Vol. 387; O.S.A. 
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‘The sale law for non-payment of land revenue was vigorously 
applied without any consideration. They had littl@ hesita- 
tion whether the resale of the estates earned more or rfot. 
For an instance, during 1806-1808, estates bearing a jumma 
of Rs. 1,52,019 were sold for only 72,540 rupecs. In certain 
‘cases the resales made under the Bengal Regulations did not 
even fetch the arrears due from the land-holders.” 


The position of the Oriya land-holders was further 
worsened because the Government allowed them no remis- 
sions. The Government treated the question of remission in 
‘Orissa on the same line as they did in Bengal.” But the 
position of Orissa was different particularly because Orissa’s 
scttlanmcents were done on temporary basis whereas the Bengal 
settlement was permanently done. Moreover, the Oriya land- 
holiers were habituated to remissions under the Mughuls and 
Marathas. The Mughuls and the Marathas had taken indi- 
vidual cases, whether small or big; and after. consideration 
allowed due remissions. 


Added to all these problems was the problem of a 
double standard which the British applied to Orissa in their 
policy of land revenue administration. They were rigid to 
enforce the rules which concerned to the collection of land 
revenue but in other cases such as issuing written demands 
for arrears, measures for attaching for default, preventing 
waste and embezzlement, etc., they were comparatively 
silent.” They were indifferent in enforcing those regulations 
which related to the protection of the land-holders. Even 
in 1811 A.D. when they realised that the application of the 
Bengal Regulations was harmful to Orissa they were not pre- 
pared to withdraw them.” 


87. Ewer's Report—181S, para 80. 
88. (a) 5th Report, Vol. IH, p. 47. 


(b) Memoir of Mr. Hodgson on the advantages of perma- 
nent settlement; 1806. 


89. Report of Robert Ker—181S; O.S.A. 


90. Revenue letter of 1-2-1811, East lndia House Records; Voi. 
I, 1820, ». 38. 
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During the first period of their land revenue adnunis- 
tration ‘the Gceveanment confined their main interest to- 
cofiections aione, no matter what happened to the land- 
holders. With this in view, they wanted to have a smaller 
number of big land-holders in place of a large number of 
small land-holders. It would have been casier to deal with 
a few land-holders and the collections might be casier. It 
was with this idea that the Government was thinking that, 
“jf possible and if pcople of substance were found the wholc 
zillah would be given in farming,” for “that would lighten 


99 tt 


the work of the Government”. 


The indifferent attitude which the Government entcr- 
tained towards the liind-holders of Orissa, both in theory and 
practice, was ruinous in its results. The sale of cstates for 
non-payment was a’ death blow to them. During the pre- 
British periods the situation was quite different. Even the 
Mughuls and the Marathas had considered the estates as 
family property and did not take them away from the holders 
for non-payment of revenuc. The land-holders could be 
punished in fine or even in person, imprisoned and cven forced 
to embrace other religions; this was particularly so during the 
Mughuls, but the holding of land could not be denied. For 
the fault of the individual the family could not be deprived of 
the landed property.” Therefore the new practice of the 
British sales law to snatch away the .estates, put the land- 
holders of Orissa in the worst of difficulties. 


On the whole, the Government had no consideration or 
sympathy in such situations. Rather they were supported 
by their Bengalee subordinate officers in ousting the local 
land-holders.” 


91. Letter of I. P. Warde, acting secretary to the Board of 
revenue, Fort William, to W. Trower, Collector, on 20-1-1817,° Acc. 
No. 40; O.S.A. 

92. 5th Report, Vol. I, p. 105. 

93. (a) British conquest of Orissa—S. C. De, O.H.R.]J., 1951. 

(b) Letter of H. Rickettes, Collector of Balasore, on 10-4-1826 
to the Commissioner of Cuttack—Vol. No. 2, Revenue 
Records; O.S.A. 
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It-was unfortunate tha: the Government became a direct 
party to cause suffering to the land-holders."” G.,Toynbec 
further adds up that the suffering of the Orissa land-holgers 
was aggravated because the number of kistis or instalments in 
which they were asked to pay the land revenue was lesser than 
that availed by the land-nulders of Bengal. In Bengal the 
zamindars paid in 12 kistis whereas in Orissa tHey were asked 
to pay in seven kistis during the period, 1803 to 1809. In 
1809 the number in Orissa was raised to nine on complaint.” 
During 1803 to 1809 the arrears had been more than 459% 
and most of the Orissa land-holders had alrcady lost.” 


‘The suffering of the locan land-holders was not confined 
in its influence but had its impact on the entire socicty and 
mort so on the agricultural community. ‘This impact was 
profound in its social and economic implications and made 
its deep impression on the rest of the century. 


The Results of the Period 


The first period of experiment in land revenue adminis- 
tration by the British in Orissa was confusing. They lacked 
definite foresight and decision. They depended more on the 
judgment of individual officers and this led to difficulty 
because the officers were more concerned about their perso- 
nal benefits than the interest of the community. 


‘The officers who were in charge of land revenue admi-: 
nistration during this period widely differed in their ability, 
background and general outlook. Some of the officers 
opined that Orissa was over-assessed whereas some others 
felt otherwise; some supported the local customs and tradi~ 
tions of Jand management and others refused them. Amidst 
such controversies and conflicting opinions the official class 
as a whole failed to take any united action. It was obvious 
that when the officers themsclves were not sure of the action 


94. Statement of W. Trower on 12-3-1817, Acc. No. 40, May. 
1818; O.S.A. 

05. History of Orissa—G. Toynbee, p. 42. 

6. Madox Report. Vol. H. p. 431. ° ° 
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they were taking the Jand revenue administration of the 
period should be a shamble.” 


i The principles and regulations were so flexible that they 
were" interpreted according to the individual discretion of the 
officers. Jn most of the cases the officers used the flexibility 
for their own-benefit. Under such circumstances, officers 
like Major Fletcher fully utilised their power and position 
to enrich themselves. It is important to note that Major 
Fletcher who was the first British officer to decal about the 
land revenue administration of Orissa was a military officer 
with little knowledge about land and its problems. He mis- 
understood the previous methods and principles of assessment 
and collection of land revenue adopted by the Mughuls and 
the Marathas and helieved that the British system was fay 
better than those. This over-confidence in the British methods 
and the prejudice against the existing system did great harm 
and hampered the attempts of the Government to rationalise 
land revenue administration during this period.” This line 
of approach slowly but steadily caused a sense of resentment 
in the people which expressed itself in the rebellion of 1817- 
18 A.D.” 


During the period, the “notorious” career of officers like 
Major Fletcher was regrettable.” From the standpoint of 
the Government as well, they were nat able to collect as 
much as they had expected as land revenue. In spite of their 
attempts for an increasing assessment from time to time the 
collections did not respond accordingly. There were heavy 
arrears.” The problem of repeated scttlements had taken a 


97. (a) Orissa~G. Toynbee, pp. 42-45. 
(b) Prof. C. H. Phillips in the foreword to—“Administra- 
ton of the East Imdia Company”,—B. B. Misra. 
98. (a) Orissa in Hamilton's Hindosthan—B. S. Das, pp. 40-41. 
(b) An Enquiry into the nature of Zamindari—James Grant, 
p. 52. 


99. Extract of a letter from the secretary to Government in the 
territorial clepartment on 1-8-1822, Acc. No. 561; O.S.A. 


100. History of Orissa—R. D. Banerjee, Vol. II, p. 282. 
101. Report of Robert Ker, 1818. 
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good:deal of time and cnergy of the administrative“staff, the 
entire machinery of administration was engaged in the scttie- 
ment work. The officers were engaged cither in maging 
new settlements or correcting the mistakes committed in the 
previous settlements. There was hardly any time and scope 
left for other beneficial projects.” 


The Government failed in its duty towards the general 
public. ‘The cultivators spent their time in uncertainty 
always guessing as who would be their next land-holder and 
what would be the regulations and rate of collection. On 
the other hand the land-hociders were constantly worried as 
how to meet the Government demand and rctain land in 
‘the mext settlement. 


In the intcrest of better administration land-holders 
should have been given better protection and in the intercst 
of socio-economic clevelopment the rights and privileges of 
the cultivators should have deserved better and greater 
attention of the Government.” But, unfortunately the Gov- 
ernment shirked the responsibility and simply alleged the 
people as dishonest and the officers corrupt.” 

The problem of land revenue administration was further 
complicated by the process in which judiciary steps were 
taken in land revenue cases. The judicial officers were to 
decide the land disputes without any knowledge on the sub- 
ject. This procedure was unsuccessful; firstly because the 
judicial officers who were influenced by the European methods 
of judicial procedure did not appreciate or understand the 
local customs and problems and secondly being brought up 
in exclusively a judicial background they failed to grasp the 
intricate problems of land revenue administration which had 
been further intricated by the dishonest administration and 
the litigant sclf-seekers. The attempt of the Government to 


102. Letter of the collector of Cuttack to the Board of Reve- 
nue on 17-8-1818; Acc. No. 10; Rev. Records, O.S.A. 


103. (a) Extract of Harington’s Analysis, p. 7. 


(b) Exposition on Judicial and Revenue Systems of India 
—Rammohan Ray, pp. 345. ° 


104. The permanent settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaya, p. 5. 
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solve the land revenue cases by judicial procedure and officers 
as done in England failed. * The Government should “have 
taken greater dmmistrative responsihility.” They should 
havé separated the staff for land revenue administration from 
the general staff of genera! administration, and assumed 


greater direct responsibility. 


There were certain other problems which were beyond 
the control of the Government but making the situation diffi- 
cult for them. One such was the currency problem which 
was the result of international monetary influences and in- 
fluencing the land revenue problems of the period. The 
Government could have no control on the problem though 
it resulted in unhappy situations. Secondly, there was ‘the 
problem of demand and supply for food stuff which influeng- 
ed the price of cultivated land and affected the land system. 
‘The breaking of the Maratha military camps decreased the 
demand for food and on the other hand the disbanded 
soldiers returned to land and produced more food stuff. 
‘Thus, there was sudden decrease in demand but increase in 
supply. The price level of food stuff could not recover 
throughout this period. With a low price line for agricul- 
tural products the iund-holdters could not improve the situa- 
tion and the rents could not be collected. 


The land-holders who sere supposed to have been made 
in the shape of th¢ English landlords were not even in the 
line of the Bengal land-hold“rs in Orissa. The hope of form- 
ing a landed aristocracy in this province failed.” During 
the thirty-three years of short term settlements the land- 


105. Land revenue administration in Jndia—S. C. Ray, p. 35. 


106. (a) Exposition on Judicial and Revenue systems of India 
—R. Ray, pp. 3-5. 
(b) Report of Robert Ker—1818; p. 10. 
(c) Early records of British India—J. T. Wheeler, pp- 
366-67. 


(d) Studies in Land Revenue history of Bengal—Ramso- 
batham, p. 83. 


107. 5th Report, p. XX. 
108. The Jndian Empire—William Hunter, p. 463. 
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holders of Orissa had the responsibilitics and obligations of 
the zamindars of Bengal without the privileges and opportu- 
nitics which their Bengal counterparts enjoyed. It is curious 
that the intention or the Government to keep the land-holders 
prosperous and happy had ended in frustration during this 
period. 


In all fairness the land-holders should have been given 
more power to collect from the tenants as they were obliged 
to pay to the Government. Without legal sanction to exer- 
cise power in collecting the rents the local land-holders had 
failed and this was a lesson to those who came in place of 
the Orissa land-holders. The outsider land-holders under- 
stocd the position and started extortion. Only such land- 
holders could he successful in Orissa.” But, when they were 
considered with reference to justice, integrity, moderation, 
humanity, knowledge of their rights and obligations they 
failed to prove their worth.” It was a tragedy that the 
Government’s policy of land revenue administration had in- 
directly forced the land-hoiders to be cvil.” To mect the 
clemands of the Government they imposed a number of awabs 
or extra cesses.” The Government’s self-consolation that the 
land-holders would protect the tenants was frustrated. by their 
own policy itself.” 


. 


109. Leuter- of Collector of Balasore to the Commissioner of 
Cuttack on 10-41-1826, Vol. No. 11, Revenue Records—O.S.A. 
110. Land-holding and the relation of landlord and tenant -~- 
C. D. Field, p. 490. 
111. (a) A history of India—Dunbar, p. 393. 
(b) The Making of British India—Ramsay Muir, pp. 184-85. 
(c) Notes on Indian affairs, Vol. II-—Sir John Shore, pp. 
262, 265. 
(Jd) Early revenuc history of Bengal—F. D. Ascoli, pp. 213- 
14, 218-19. 
112. (a) Act XII of 1805. 
(b) Ewer’s Report of 1817, O.S.A. 
113. Statement of W. Trower—1817, Rev. Records, Acc. No. 
40, O.S.A. 
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CHAPTER IV 


c THE PERIOD OF DECISION 


Thirty Years’ Scttlements 


The first period of experiment in short term settlements 
in Orissa was a failure. It was in violation of the pledge 
which the Government had offered at the time of conquest 
to keep the pcople content and prosperous. The short term 
scttlements obviously led to neglected cultivation; “as the 
period of revision draws nigh a certain amount of disteust 
and disquictude arises in the mind of the population. Woeaith 
is concealed, lands are purposely thrown out of cultivation 
and many unfair means arc restored to in order to avoid the 
increase of the rental”.” 


Due to the peculiar position of the zamindars they 
could not pay any attention to improve the condition of land. 
Morcover, the short term settlements were responsible for the 
strained rclation between the land-holder and the tenant.” 
It was fclt that the short term settlements should be avoided 
in the best interest of the society and long term settlements 
be adopted. Orissa used to long term settlements during the 
pre-British days; particularly during the Mughuls and therc- 
forc they would be suitable in the existing conditions.’ It 
was decided to have long term settlements. 


About the exact period of the settlements there was con- 
troversy. There were some who felt that a very long period, 


Regulation XII of 1805. 

Cornwallis—Seton Karr, p. 68. 

(a) Cobden Club Essays, p. 162. 

(b) Land tenure—By a Civilian, pp. 81-82. 

(c) An account of land revenue of British Tndia—H. R. 
Robinson, pp. 15, 41. 


4. Land revenue in British India—Baden Powell, p- 39. 
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sav, of morc than thirty years, would be too long and put the 
Government in loss. On the other hand any period shorter 
than thirty years would be too short and discourage improve- 
ments in agriculture. Opinion became over-whelming in 
favour of .a thirty years’ term as the most suitable for the 
settlements. This would be acceptable by the Government, 
the tenants and the land-holders. This pericd would offer 
a “lifetime” ownership to the land-holders and they would 
not hesitate to invest in their estates and allow the cultiva- 
tors reasonable sccurity and prosperity.’ 

In the discussion about the term of the settlements the 
authorities considered the various aspects from theorctical 
and practical standpoint. It was taken from Adam Smith's 
argument that a period such as of thirty years would he ad- 
vantagcous for agricultural improvement. That would also 
balance the vagaries of natural calamitics and currency de- 
preciation. The tax burden would be balanced and the 
impact distributed. 

At the end of the period of short term settlements the 
authoritics had the bitter experience of the settlements in 
Orissa and their sincere desire was “to relieve the people 
from a state of fearful anxiety and cxpensc”. Moreover, 
the short term settlements had created a fecling in the people 
that the Government’s exclusive interest was in collection of 
revenue alone; such a feeling was harmful for better rclation 
hetween the Government and the subjects. It was imminent 
that the fceling should be removed. 


Sir John Shore had pointed out the defects of Doth 
permanent settlement and the short term settlements.’ 


5. Letters Nos. 176-180 and 183 of 29-5-1837 and 3-6-1837; Vol. 
£89; Acc. No. 138; year—1837, pp. 12-30; O.S.A. 

6. Report of the Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces on 13th April, 1808, p. 7. 

7. Wealth of nations—Adam Smith, Book V, Chapter II. 

8. Letter of A. J. M. Mills to H. Rickettes. 9-6-1837; Vol. 289. 
Acc. No. 139, year—1837; O.S.A. 

9. The private records of an Indian Governor General—the 
correspondence of Sir John Shore; Holden Fauber, p. 5. 
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J. S. Mill was of ‘similar opinion. He had advocated for 
long term settlements with particular emphasis on efficient 
administration and honesty of the officers. It was felt that 
the, frequent were the settlements the greater was the scope 
‘for. corruption among the officers.” 


Taking all tncese considerations it was decided that the 
thirty years’ settlements be adopted for Orissa. The work 
for the first thirty years’ settlement was proposed in 1834 and 
was begun in 1835. This continued till 1845 though the 
settlement actually began in 1837 and to be closed in 1866- 
67. The first thirty years’ settlement cost the Government 
Rs. 20,36,348 and resulted in an increase of Rs. 42,165 in 
the annual jumma.” 


The first thirty years’ settlement of 1837-1867 was a 
turning point in the history of land revenue administration 
in Orissa. The authorities deserved special attention for 
their attempt to understand the detail problems in the field 
and specially because they took the step when they were 
running short of sufficient staff ‘and officers. A deputy 
.collector was to survey with two assistants .30 villages and 
Jay down the boundarics of 1,03,000 acres of land annually.” 

. Understood ‘in the background ‘of prevailing conditions and 
available opportunities the work was heavy. 

Another important aspect of the first thirty vears’ 
-settlement was that the Government was not so much keen 
about higher collections as they were in the previous period 
of short term settlements. The fact that the new settlement 
resulted in an increase of only 42,165 rupees: annually and 
that too the settlement cost being Rs. 20,36,348; clearly in- 
dicated that the authorities were more-concerned to improve 
the position in land revenue administration and the welfare 
of the people. lt was a fortunate coincidence that there 


10. Enquiry into the Nature of Political Economy—J. $. Mill, 
p.- 578. 


11. Madox Report—Vol. 1, pp- 166-167. 


12. Letter No. 160 to H. Ricketts, Commissioner of Cuttack, 
on 5-11-1838, by A. J. M. Mills; Collector of Cuttack—Vol. 102(A\, 
Acc. No. 156; 1838, O.S.A. 
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were na number of kind and good officers during that time in 
‘Orissa. Among them were A. J. M. Mills, Henry, Ricketts, 
and Wilkinson who took great interest to help the people 
of Orissa and bring liberal reforms in the land revenuc ad- 
ministration of the province. Their sympathy and intnmatc 
knowledge of the local problems were greatly reflected in the 
first thirty years’ settlement. Their detache sense of duty 
and service deserved attention.” 


Apart from the administrative problems, there were the 
problems of survey and recording. During the earlier settle- 
ments ipnumerable mistakes had been committed and they 
were to be corrected in the first thirty years’ settlement. 
In, the carlier settlements there was no attempt even to 
standardise the measuring units. The Beegha which was the 
unit of measurement varied from place to place, even from 
village to village.” During the 1837 settlement attention 
was taken to standardise the unit which greatly facilitated 
the work of survey and settlement. 

It was obvious that the first thirty years’ settlement was 
a positive reflection of the Government’s experience in land 
revenue settlements and the lessons they drew from them. 
By 1837, the opinion that permanent settlement in Orissa 
would be impossible had been well founded and the long 
term settlements were accepted as the alternative working 
principle.” Mr. Ricketts, the Commissioner of Orissa, accept- 
ed the thirty years’ settlements as a compromise between the 
two; the permanent settlement on one side and the tempo- 
rary settlements on the other. He wanted to make the 
settlements as much as rational. His desire was, “that actual 
‘payments should be made the basis of assessment in Cuttack, 
to be altered only when the rate paid by the individual 
raiyats may appear to be lower than is paid by others from 
favour, caprice or other unsuitable cause satisfactorily de- 
monstrable”. He did not want to level down all the rate 


13. Madox Report—Vol. I, p. 162. 

14. Letter No. 1086, Revenue Records—Acc. No. 115, Year—18838; 
Pp. 89; O.S.A. 

15. History of India—Mill, Vol. V. pp. 442-450. 
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of rent derived from different raiyats even though the quality 
of land was the samc. He suggested to take into considera-: 
tion the issue of poverty and other individual factors while: 
fixirg the Government's duc from land. Almost in a 
Marxian and humanitarian sense he said, “a man who has 
not bullocks of his own cannot pay as much as onc who has. 
A man compelled to borrow his seed cannot afford to pay as 
much as one who has sced of his own. A man with four: 
children under seven years old cannot pay as much as once: 
with four children between seven and twelve”. Mr. Ricketts 
wanted to take into consideration, “the countless agents in 
motion morc or less directly or indirectly affecting the means 
bv which the capacity to pay of the cultivator is affected”.” 
He quoted Sir Thomas Munroe who said, “if two adjoining 
fields of the same quality in respect of soil are held the One 
by a poor and the other by a substantial raivat, you will not 
enter them in the same class but you will place the field of 
the poor raiyat in such lower one as its unimproved estate 
may render necessary”.” 


The first thirty years’ settlement was formulated with 
this basic spirit that land revenue administration could not 
be an isolated action; it was to be considered in the’ back- 
ground of social and economic factors which determine the: 
taxable capacity. Unlike in the previous settlements, the 
assessment was to be made on facts, “with reference to the 
natural powers of the soil” and “the capacity to pay of the: 
individual”. | 


During this settlement elaborate steps were taken by 
officers like Clarke, Wilkinson, Ricketts and Hunter to correct 
the mistakes committed in the previous period. The cardi- 
nal desire of the authorities was to correct “the past mistakes” 
and not for any great increase in the jumma.” 


16. Mr. Commissioner Rickette’'s No. 1435 of 23, Sept. 1836.. 
Quoted in Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 104. 


17. No. 2776, dated Cuttack, 31-12-1897; from S. L. Madox, 
Madox Report, Vol. H, p. 101. 


18, Mill's settlement Report—Revenue Records; Vol. 895; O S.A. 
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. By 1837 tke ability of the Government for better admi- 
nistration had improved and the facts and figures neccessary 
for land revenue administration were relatively moxc avail- 
able. In the eailier period the administration of land revepue 
and the facts relevant to it were more based on guess work 
than on factual findings. Moreover, in the pre-1837 period 
there was great shortage of officers and that had led to corrup- 
tion and mal-administration. But now, the situation had im- 
proved. ‘The Government paid particular attention to era- 
dicate the dishonest and corrupted officers from the field of 
land administration.” 


Before the first thirty years’ settlement Orissa lacked in 
sufficient communication facilities. Vast arcas were still to 
be qpened and information was difficult to get. But, during 
the 4837 settlement these difficulties were solved to a great 
extent.” This helped the survey and settlement work. The 
Government hoped in the thirty years’ settlement that the 
opening of new areas would enable them to claim more land 
and that would increase their total jumma.. Therefore,. 
.instead of raising the rate of rent they thought it better to 
claim more land under cultivation and engage the land- 
holders to collect from the new land. It was the desire of 
the authorities to encourage such methods so as in the next 
thirty years’ settlement in 1867, they would be in a position 
to raise the collections substantially. 


The first thirty yéars’ settlement was to expire in 1867 
A.D.” But in 1866 A.D. Orissa was in the grip of a serious 


19. (a) Letter No. 196 on 26-6-1837 by A. J. M. Mills to the: 
Sucdcder Board of revenue, Fort William: Acc. No. 138, 
Vol. 289, pp. 114-118; O.S.A. 
(b) Leuter of the collector of Cuttack ‘to the Board of 
Revenue on 17-8-1808. Acc. No. 10. Revenue Records: 
O.S.A. 
20. (a) Letter No. 211 on 9-6-1837 from A. J. M. Mills to H. 
Ricketts. Acc. No. 138, Vol. 299, pp. 98-100, O.S.A. 
(b) Letter of W. Taylor, offg. collector of Cuttack to. 
A. J. M. Mills, Commissioner of Cuttack on 30-4-184(}X 
Ac& No. 160, Vol. 376, 1840; Rev. Records; O.S.A. 


21. Madox Report, Vot. 11, p. 4. 
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famine. The famine had completely dislocated the aqdminis- 
tration gnd the authoritics were not in position to undertake 
ihe responsibility of na new scttlement. Morcover, even if there 
were a new settlement the jumma could not have risen morc 
ihm what it was in the 1837 scttlement. The condition of 
agriculture had fallen much below and vast areas were left 
uncultivated. ~ Therefore, it was decided to extend the first 
thirty years’ scttlement to another thirty years’ instead of 
making a new settlement. The settlement of 1837 which was 
to end in 1867 was extended to 1897 A.D-* 


It is noteworthy that the Government was hesitant in. 
the carlier periods to make any settlement for more than 
thirty years lest they would lose revenue; but now they were 
obliged to extend the thirty years’ settlement to a sixty years 
‘period, a record time in the history of Jand revenue adminis- 
tration of British India.” 


In onc way this long settlement fulfilled once of the 
strong needs of the people in relieving them from “‘a sense of 
fcarful anxicty and expense”.“ Jt enabled the Government 
to look to the greater interest of the community.” The 
famine of 1866 which was an impact of the land revenue 
policy of the Government was a grcat lesson. Hereafter, the 
authorities instcad of leaving the agricultural and other wel- 
fare activities entirely in the private hands took imore and 
morc interest by themselves. They participated in improv- 
Jng the condition of land and starting irrigational facilitics. 


Duc to the changed circumstances the lot of the tenants 


22. Act X of 1867. 


23. (a) Letters No. 176-180 and 183 of 29h May and 5th June 
of 1837, Vol. 289, Acc. No. 138; 1837, pp. 12-30; Revenue 
Records; O.S.A. 
(b) Letter No. 194 on 9th June, 1837, Vol. 289, Acc. No. 
138, pp. 73-75, Rev. Records; O.S.A. 
‘24. Letter of A. J. M. Mills to Henry Ricketts on 9th June, 
1837, No. 193, Vol. 289; Acc. No. 138, Year—1837; O.S.A. 
25. Letter to A. J. M. Mills. Commissioner, from G. G. Mac- 
ikentosh, Officiating collector on 24th May, 1841; Vol. 295, Acc. No. 
173, p. 95, year—1 841; O.S.A. 
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was greatly changed.» The sixty years of 1837 to 1897 were 
of fundamental importance for them. The thirty years’ 
scttlements constituted a long way of hopes and develpp- 
ments for the tenants of Orissa. 


- 


The Tenants 


The period of thirty years’ settlements; 1837-1897 was 
of particular significance for the tenants. In the carlicr 
period, though theoretically the Government provided for the 
security and welfare of tenants, in practice little was achiev- 
ed. The tenants of Orissa were treated on the same line as 
the tenants of other provinces of India, particularly thosc 
of Bengal.” The fact that the tenants of Orissa deserved 
special consideration duc to their backwardness was ignored. 
It was only in 1837 that settlement increasing attention was 
paid to the special position of the Orissa tenants. 


Before the thirty years’ settlement, the Government 
believing in laissez faire left the tenants to protect themselves 
from the exploitation of the tland-holders. They believed 
that the Potta Regulation would suffice to safeguard the in- 
terest of the tenants. The granting of the Potta was an im- 
portant assumption on which the British land revenue admi- 
nistration was founded in Orissa.” Lord Cornwallis had 
believed that if the Potta regulations were carried on pro- 
perly, then there would be no practical difference whether 
the system was zamindari or ryotwari.” However, in actu- 
ality the assumption failed. The failure of the Potta regula- 
tions was admitted in the 1837 settlement and more positive 
steps were taken to protect the interests of the tenants. 


The 1837 settlement was only a bcginning of a new 
trend to help the tenants and much could not be donc 
before 1859 A.D. In 1858 A.D., the Court of Directors ad- 


26. (a) Regulation VII of 1793; Bengal Code. 

(b) Sections II and VII of Regn. XXV of 1802, Madras 
Codec. 

(c) Section IX, Regn. LI of 1 1795, Bengal Code. 

5th Report—Vol. 11, p. 477. 

Land revenue administration in India—S. C. Ray. p. 65. 


19 19 
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mitted that the right of the tenants in Orissa had passed 
away in silence and the tenants had become mere tenants-at- 
will. It was with this feeling the Rent Act of 1859 was 
applied to Orissa which protected the tenants against en- 
hancement of rent without justification and from cviction.” 
In the previous period the land-holders could impose any 
number of taxes on the tenants without any protest from 
them. Taxes like Derivalla, Najaye and Palataka were 
almost penalty taxes imposed on the tenants. Over-taxation 
.compelled the tenants to desert the land. This was morc so 
in case of the Pahi raiyats.’ When under the pressure of 
taxation, the Pahi raiyats deserted the villages and cither 
migrated to other villages or accepted other occupations, the 
burden of taxation was shifted over to the Khudkhast or 
Thani or Resident raiyats.” 


The Thani raiyats could not attract the attention of the 
‘Government till 1859. Till then, they were obliged to pay 
a higher rate; almost double that of the Pahi raiyats. In the 
1837 settlement the Thani raiyats had been assessed positively 
more and in 1859 they were given special consideration. 
‘The Rent Act of 1859 and the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 
helped the Thani raiyats to come to the same level of the 
Pahi raiyats as far as the payment of rent was concerned.” 


In the earlier period of British administration in Orissa 
the difference between the Pahi and the Thani raiyats was 
a logical necessitv. But, after the 1837 thirty years’ settle- 
ment it was realised that the difference between the two 
catcgories was unnecessary. On the other hand it was felt 
that the Thani raiyats formed a sizeable and important 
section of the society and they should not have been put 
under the strain of higher taxation as long as 1859 or even 
1885. In certain cases the strain and stress on the Thani 
raiyats continued till 1897, when the last settlement of the 
19th century was concluded. 


29. Moral and material progress in India—1918, pp. 175-76. 
30. 5th Report, p. XII. 

31. 5th Report,.p. XI. 

32. Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 4. 
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Jt was a mistake that the Government did got take 
carlier steps sufficient and bold enough to help and protect 
the Thani raiyats of the province. However, during the 
thirty years’ settlements the continuation of the differchce 
between the Thani and Pahi raiyats and the attempts of the 
Government to climinate it deserve study. To a certain 
‘extent, the Government failed to understand the socio-ccono- 
mic importance of the issue and left the problem and its 
solution in the hancs of the land-holders who took maximum 
‘opportunity of the situation. They did not cven give full 
justification to the provisions of the 1859 Act which provid- 
ed for better security for the Thani raiyats and wanted to 
place the Thani and Pahi raiyats on identical level on the 
consideration of cultivation of land for twelve or more years. 
“This was vital for social and economic development of Orissa, 
because the Pahi raiyats were in possession of 5,70,900 acres 
of land whereas the Thant 1aiyats occupied 3,37,700 acres.” 
Duc to the exorbitant policy of taxation of the land-holders 
‘there was a tendency for the Thani raiyats to be converted 
as Pahi raiyats. 


The ratio of the Thani and Pahi raiyats was 37% to 
63%£ and this meant that the interest taken by the tenants 
in land was becoming lesser. It was in the interest of the 
land-holders that the ,Pahi raiyats should be as many as 
possible. They had encouraged the number of such raiyats 
whose claim on lanl would be lesser though they might pav 
at a lower rate of rent. ‘Thc Government was aware of this 
situation and tried to intervene.’ But, the role which the 
land-holders as a class played in this connection frustrated 
the attempts of the Government.” As a result, by the end 
of the second thirty years’ settlement in 1897, the inter-posi- 


33. Revision Settlement of Orissa, p. 25. 

31. Letter of the Commissioner No. 1250-G on 2-8-1893 and 
«the letter of the Collector of Cuttack, No. 653-G on 134-1593; 
Quoted in Madox Report, Part II, p. 29. 

35. Letter No. 6§-TS of Darjeeling. 25-8-1893, by. W. C. Taylor, 
Director of Dept. of land revenue records; Quoted Madox Report, 
Vol. H, p. 22. 
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tion between the Thani nd Pahi raiyats was greatly 
altered.” * 

{The Pahi raiyats who were taxed at a lower rate in the 
heginning did not enjoy the privilege for long. The rate of 
rent was subject to alteration by the land-holders at their 
discretion. Tkey could evict the Pahi raiyats at their plea- 
sure. This compelled the Pahi raiyats, in course of time, to 
agree to the increasing rate of rent that was imposed on 
them. By 1897, their rate had more than doubled when. 
compared to the rate of 1837. 


This situation put the entire agricultural community in 
difficulty. ‘The Pahi raiyats who were morc in number and 
taxed lighter in the beginning took no interest in improving 
the land because their right of occupancy was undefined and 
uncertain. In course of time they were also obliged to pay 
higher, which obviously retarded their desire to invest in 
land. On the other hand, the Thani raiyats who were taxed 
more from the very beginning did not have the initiative to: 
improve cultivation. On the wholc, both the classes of 
tenants suffered in the hands of the land-holders and neglect- 
ed the land. The Government showed morc interest towards 
the land-holders and sacrificed the interest of the cultivating 
community.” 


It is noteworthy that the Government during period of 
thirty years’ settlements had shown greater intcrest in up- 
holding ‘the privileges of the land-holders. From time to 
time, they entertained complaints from the land-holders, and 
increased their benefits, allowed then more remissions and 
gave them better status. But, they rarcly entertained com- 


plaints from the tenants and did little to improve their 
condition.” 


36. Revision Settlement of Orissa, p. 25. 


37. Letter No. 68-T8, Darjeeling on 235th Oct., 1893 by W. C. 
Macpherson to the Secretary Board of Revenue Lower Province. 
“Quoted, Madox Report—Vol. II, p. 22. 


38. (a) Letter of Commissioner No. 1250-G of 2nd August, 1893 
and the letter of Collector of Cuttack No. G653-G of 


(Continued on page 81) 
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‘The worst difficulty of the tenants during the sixty years 
of thirty years’ settiements was their failure to getothe Potta 
from the zamindars and the problem to prove that they, had 
kept land under cultivation for twelve years. ‘The zamindars 
had successfully evaded them and the Government was silent 
over the situation tili 1891 A.D.; for thirty-two years after the 
Act of 1859. In 1891, the zamindars were obliged to issue 
Potta and recognise the tenants as occupancy raiyats after 
twelve years of occupancy. In 1891, the chapter V of 
Bengal Tenancy ‘Act of 1885 was extended to Orissa. By 
this any person who held land for twelve years in a village 
could be an occupant raiyat and his rent could not be in- 
creased at the discretion of the zamindar. The previous 
‘condition that the tenant should have held the same land for 
‘twelve years was waved out and the insistence became more 
‘on the village and not the plot or plots of land. Such 
occupant raiyats were benefited because their rents could not 
De altered within fiftcen years of fixation.” 


It will be observed that the tenants during the thirty 
years’ settlements suffered more due to the flaw in rules and 
regulations. The more was the attempt to check the 
zamindars’ privileges and powers, the more was the attempts 
of-the zamindars to escape through the flaws of regulations 
and rules. The example of the Potta regulation is a glaring 
instance, how the zamindars evaded obligations. The Potta 
regulation was a failure because the zamindars did not 
create the favourahle circumstances for it. The tenants 
did not like to take the Potta because they were asked 
to pay extra cesses for it and usually harassed by the 
‘zamindars. The assumption of the Government as Lord 
‘Cornwallis had believed that the zamindars would offer the 


{Continued from page 80) 
13th April, 1893, Quoted in the Madox Report—Vol. I1, 
p. 29. 

(b) Letter No. 238-TR, Darjeeling of 12th February, 1897, 
from M. Fiuncane, Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal; to 
the secretary to the Govt. of India, Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Dept., quoted—Madox Report, Vol. 11, op. 893. 

39. Revision Settlement of Orissa, p. 25. ‘ 
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Potta without trouble did-not succeed. ‘The issuc was, raised 
on a number of occasions; in 1859,” 1891" and even in 1897 
without substantial result. 


~ The tenants of Orissa during this pcriod were subjected 
to a number of extra cesses or awabs by the zamindars. The 
awabs existed during the Mughul and Maratha period in 
Orissa, as well.” But one important feature of the awabs 
during the Mughul and the Maratha period was that they 
were fixed and under normal conditions did not increase. 
The tenants had become indifferent towards the awabs 
because they had become almost a part of the tax itself.” 
But during the thirty years’ settlements the awabs were in- 
creased in different jorms and on different occasions. During 
the first period of short settlements the zamindars of Orissa 
could not make the awabs a method of extortion; they had 
neither the time nor the courage. But, during the long 
period of sixty years of thirty years’ settlements the zamindars 
imposed a number of awabs and extorted the maximum possi- 
ble. The Government had made attempts from time to time 
to stop the collection of awabs but without success, till the end 
of the 19th century.” ® 


- 


The existence of the numerous awabs pointed out the 


40. Clause 1, Section 23; Act X of 1859. 


41. Chapter V, Bengal Tenancy Act which was extended to 
Orissa in 1891. 
42. Orissa<W. Hunter, Vol. 1, p. 51. 
43. (a) Orissa~G. Toynbee, p. 42. 
(b) Letter to the Nizamat Adalat, Fort William by H. 
Rickettes, Commissioner of Orissa; dated the 24th 
June, 1836, Board of Revenue, Vol. 59. Year—-1836; 
O.S.A. 
(c) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, pp. 177-78. 
(d) Selections from the Revenue Records, Vol. III, 1826. 
44. (a) Minute of Lord Cornwallis—3rd Feb., 1790. 
(b) Court of Directors’ Despatcli of Sept. 1792, quoted im 
the Floud Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 15. 
(c) The administration of Bengal under Sir Andrew Fraser, 
p. 59. 
(d) Act HI of 1897. 
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inefficiency of the Government and the inherent dtfects of 
land revenue administration. The Government took almost 
a century to solve the problem. The awabs nullified fhe: 
attempts of the Government to rclieve the tenants from cxor- 
bitant taxation. The zamindars, in theory, imposed a lower 
rate but in practice collected much more in the form of 
awabs.” The tenants were denied their privilege and sub- 
jected to suffering. ‘They were asked to pay awabs on such 
items as growing grass, bettlenuts, mango, cotton, feasts, 
death and marriage.” The total! burden on the tenants 
during this period became heavier than ever before.” 


Another difficulty for the tenants of Orissa during the 
thirty years’ settlements was due to the practice of absentce 
zamindari. The absentce zamindars staved outside their 
cstates and the province and usually resided at Calcutta. 
They took no interest in the affairs of land and the tenants. 
They put the estates in charge of minor officials who in their 
turn exploited the tenants. The absentee zamindars whose 
number in Orissa was fairly large, did not show reciprocal 
interest for the tenants, as they were shown by the Govern- 
ment.” The long’ period of two thirty-years’ settlements 
sccured them firmly and they became free from the constant 
worry as they were during the period of short term settle- 
ments. This change ine attitude of the absentee zamindars 
was an unfortunate aspect of this period, as far as the welfare 
of the cultivating class was concerned. 


45. Quoting the Assistant Settlement Officer in charge of Bala- 
sore on 19-6-1899, Madox Report, Vol. 11, .p. 501. 


46. A letter to the Governor Gencral of India—John Munduch, 


47. (a) Letter of D. Pingle, Acting Collector to Hunter, Com- 
missioner of Cuttack on 28th Oct. 1833, Vol. 364, Acc. 
No. 116, year—1833-1834, p. 79; O.S.A. 
(b) Essentials of Indian Economics—B. G. Sapre, p. 458. 
(c) Orissa—Hunter, Vol. 1, pp. 323-329. | 
(d) Indian Empire—Hunter, p. 548. 
48. (a) Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 184. 
(b) General Letters, Vol. 24, Letter No.—Revenue Despatch. 
on 22-3-1838, pp. 192-93; B.S.A. 
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In“ other zamindari provinces like Bengal, there was no 
problem arising out of absentee land-holders. But, in Orissa 
it-became a special problem because a good many zamindars, 
numbering 414, exploited the privileges without bearing the 
due responsibility of the tenants. Had all the zamindars 
been resident in Orissa, then the agro-economic condition of 
the province could have much improved during the sixty years 
of two thirty years’ settlements. 

~ Unfortunately, there was no attempt on the part of the 
Government to oblige the land-holders to reside in their res- 
pective estates. The lanc-holders were merely asked to help 
the tenants, but how far this was carried in practice was not 
observed by the authorities. The land-holders had no-other 
interest except collections and they took the zamindarices in 
Orissa as mere investment. Therefore, though in theory the' 
relationship between the zamindar and the tenants was 
supposed to be ideal, for all practical purposes; it was the 
saddest disappointment of the period.” The zamindars failed 
to fulfil the objective for which they were created originally. 


The Zamimdars 


During the sixty years of thirty years’ settlements, i.e., 
1837 to 1897, the zamindars of Orissa went through a pro- 
cess of metamorphosis. They, as a elass, evolved a new insti- 
tution. During the earlier period of experiments in land 
revenue administration in short term settlements, it was diffi- 
cult for the zamindars to establish themselves in the eyes of 
the Government. They were rapidly changing and had a 
very uncertain period. Their future was as unsteady as 
their present insecured.” They had failed to establish an 
agricultural aristocracy as well as an efficient agency for land 
revenue administration. 


49. Land-holding and the relation of landlord and the tenant— 
—C. D. Field, p. 490: 
50. (a) A History of India—Dunbar, Vol. 1I, p. 395. 
(b) Early Revenue History of Bengal—TF. D. Ascoli, pp. 213- 
19. 
(c) British Conquest of Orissa—S. C. De; O.H.R.J. 
{c) Trower's Report of -23-3-1818. 
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The thirty years’ settlements brought about important 
changes in the status and prospects of the zamindars, They 
continued undisturbed for sixty years. This long period en- 
abled them to establish themselves as a class of landed arts- 
tocrats and reliable supporters of Government. During the 
pre-British days, they had practically no existence” and during 
the first thirty-four years of British rule in Orisza, they were 
uncertain of their position; but during the next sixty years 
of thirty years’ scttlements they formed the foundation of 
the land revenue system of the province. Through them, 
the Government fulfilled the desire of not extending the. 
blunder; the permanent scttlement any morc and at the same 
time, they were relieved of the worry of rcepcated assessments. 
They’ shifted the responsibility of collection to the zamindars.” 

During this long period of sixty years, the Zamindars 
of Crissa acquired privileges and powers which were not cn- 
visaged in the beginning. They acquired:— 

the right of inheritance according to the personal 
and religious law of the proprietor, 

the right of partition and transfer without injuring 
the revenue collections, 

the right of fixed payment to the Government, 
though they themselves collected more and more from 
the tenants, 

the right for profit in cultivating new land, clear- 
ing forests and other sources like fisheries, dead-trees 
etc., 

the right to grant leases out of their zamindaries 
for the period of the tenure, and 

the right to claim for compensation for lands taken 
from them by the Government or any other agency, for 
whatever purpose. 

The zamindars had the right to re-enter in the next 
settlement unless they had grossly failed in the previous 


~ 


51. 51th Report, Vol. II, p. 7. 
52. The revenue survey and settlement of the Bombay Presi- 
dency—M. N. Nanavati, p. 3. 
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settlement and considered undesirable by the Government’ on 
the ground of public welfare and tranquillity. 

By offering all these rights and privileges, the Govein- 
ment surrendered too much to the zamindars without sufli- 
cient service in return. The Government's objective to 
relieve the people from constant anxiety and expenses failed.” 
Though, the ”zamindars were supposed to perform many 
functions, no steps were taken to sce whether the zamindars 
acted accordingly or not. 


The zamindars were supposed to perform the following 
functions:—- 


to look to the general welfare of the people, 


to improve the condition of agriculture, 1 


to co-operate with the police authorities in certain 
criminal cases. The zamindars were neither quali- 
ficd nor competent enough for this duty. The 
very scope of their association with the police made 
the situation difficult, because the zamindars took 
undue advantage of the opportunity against the 
tenants. 


The zamindars were required to maintain a minimum 
staff for revenue collection and keep proper accounts. Even 
in this, the zamindars had not been sincere. Most of them 
did not appoint the Putwaris and the Aumils, fearing that 
they might spy against them. They rarely supplied the 
raiyats with receipts for collection. 


It is generally observed that the zamindars during the 
sixty years of thirty years’ settlements little bothered about the 
Socio-economic condition of the people. In their attempt for 
the highest collection they encroached on the traditional 
privileges of the people, like those on grazing grounds, common 
ponds, thatching grass, etc., which materially affected the 
general life.” 


53. Letter of A. J. M. Mills to Henry Ricketts on 9th June, 
1837; Letter No. 193, Vol. No. 289, Acc. No. 138, 1837; O.S.A. 


54. Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 172. 
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The zamindars had other sources of collection as well — 
they had the profit of the Khamar land (wasteland), Bunjar 
(fallow), and other unclaimed lands which formed ans im- 
portant source of income for them. Besides, they claimed 
land as Necejchas (sclf-cultivated) for which no rent was’ 
paid.” But the most important privilege of ,the zamindars 
was in the Nankar (bread-carner) land. The Nankar lands 
in Orissa formed the hest possible land in the estate.” In the 
allotment of the Nankar lands attention was paid to sce that 
the zamindar got different kinds of land suitable for growing 
the crops necessary for the household. He got pieces of land 
suitable for paddy, grams, sugarcane, cotton, pasture, ctc. 
Added to this, he got the top priority in the communal pro- 
perty of the estate.” 


During this period, the zamindars imposed a number of 
awabs on the tenants and increased their income. Some of 
the awabs were:— 

1. the zamindari Dak cess,. 
2. the Dakhil kharaj Russum, 


the cess for Chadan Jatra, Jhoolon Jatra, etc. 


the Bisodhini Kharach, 


the cess t¢ maintain the clerk, piada and others 
in the office of the zamindar, 


3 
4. the Mangun or marriage cess, 
5 
6 


7. the market cess, 


(a) Harington’s Analysis—Vol. III, pp. 66, 3:10, 313, 363. 
(b) Land ‘Tenure—By a Civilian, pp. 42, 60, 69, 114. 
(c) Asiatic Monarchics—Patton, p. 150. 

(d) Orissa—Hunter, Vol. I, pp. 323-329. 

(e) Orissa~Hunter, Vol. II, p. 548. 

(f) The Revenue Law and. the practice—Whingheld, p. 72. 
56. (a) Orissa~Hunter, Vol. I, pp. 54-55. 

(b) Orissa—Hunter, Vol. 11, p. 232. 

(a) Asiatic Monarchies—Patton, p. 157. 

(b) Orissa—Hunter, Vol. 1, pp. 56-57. 

(c) Orissa—Hunter, Vol. 11, p. 235. 
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8. the embarkment cess, 
9. the cess for roads. schools, etc. 
. 10. the expenses for the dancing girls or Nach Kharch. 


The Government could not protect the tenants from this 
indiscriminate imposition of awabs by the zamindars.” 


The situation was further aggravated because, many 
people who were not actually zamindars claimed to be so, on 
the ground that they had excess land to give for cultivation 
to the tenants. Oumce they claimed zamindari and establish- 
ed their position, they extended their influence for the 
numerous privileges the Zzamindari system offered. This 
was primarily because the Government failed to keep the 
zamindars within specific meaning. As a result, during the 
thirty years’ settle:snents different categories of proprietors 
claimed zamindari. They were as follows:—” 


1. the zamindars who were the proprietors and had 
concluded contract with the Government for 
thirty years, which subsequently became a sixty 
years’ settlement; to collect rent and pay the Gov- 
ernment a specific amount; 

2. the tenure-holders with quasi-proprietary rights 
such as the Muqaddams, Padhans and Sarabara- 
kars; ‘ 

3. the revenue free proprictors or Lakhirajdars; 

4. the holders of resumed tenures—who were known 
as Baziaftidars; 

5. the Kharidadars who had purchased waste land 
and brought it under cultivation; 

6. the resident cultivators who had excess of land to 
let to others. The Chandinadars formed a lead- 
ing example of this category; and 


58. (a) History of British India—James Mill, Vol. V, pp. 486- 
492. 
(b) Madox Report—Vol. I, pp. 175-179. 


59. Madox Report—Vol. 1, pp. 162-167. 
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7. the Jagcerdars who held service tenure lands and. 
let out to others for cultivation. . 


All these zamindars had been able to exploit the tenants: 
because the conditions had changed greatly when compared 
to the earlier period. In the earlier period of short term: 
settlements, land was more in relation to the population and 
the land-holders had to request, encourage and in certain 
cases even compel the cultivators to cultivate the Jand.” 
But during the thirty ycars’ settlements, the position had. 
become different. The British administration had .brought 
security which encouraged the growth of population and the 
value of land was greatly increased. People, unlike in the: 
carlier period, wanted to hold the estates and the sales became 
less frequent. By 1840, just after three years of the thirty 
years’ settlement, there were only 29 estates put to sale for 
arrears” and by 1870, the sale of estates in Orissa had bcen. 
insignificant and almost stopped.” 


Increase in the value of land was a windfall profit for: 
the zamindars. They received much morc than what they 
had expected. They developed a passive and indifferent atti- 
tude towards agricultural development. In case of the 
Ryotiwari areas of Madras, positive encouragement was offer- 
ed to the cultivators in the form of Cowle grants. A Cowle: 
was a grant of land on no assessment or on favourable asscss- 
ment lor some time which was generally raised to full rates. 
in course of time.” No such steps were taken in Orissa. 


It can be argued on behalf of the zamindars during the: 
sixty years’ period, the Government did not create the neces- 
sary atmosphere for affecting any progressive project to im-: 
prove the Jand and cultivation. The hope of the permanent 
settlement was revived from time to time without any: 


60. 5ih Report, Vol. I, p. XL. 

61. Letters by the Commissioner to the Collector of Cuttack,. 
Nos. 3927, 3928 and 2930 for the sale of estates on 9-0-19-410, Acc. No 
310, Rev. Records—1849; O.S.A. 

62. Administrative Report for Bengal—1869-70, p. 84. 

63. Land revenue administration in India—P. C. Ray, p. 85. , 
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‘tangible result. This uncertain position was definitcly against 
anv investment to be made on the estates, rather the zamin- 
‘dars had definite advantages in neglecting the land as much 
as possible. Therefore, the uncertain policy of the Govern- 
ment should share the responsibility of agricultural back- 
wardness of this period.” 

As far as the relationship between the tenants and the 
zamindars was concerned, it was not happy. But the rela- 
tionship between the zamindars and the Government was posi- 
tively cordial. There were many occasions when the Gov- 
‘ernment allowed remissions to the zamindars as a clear con- 
trast to their policy adopted in the earlicr period. Some- 
times, the remissions were as high as 30% of the jumma.” 
Though the Government allowed such liberal concessions in 
remissions to the zamindars, the zamindars in their turn did 
not show similar attitude towards their tenants as they were 
‘expected to do. The Government did not impose practical 
conditions and limitations while giving the remissions to the 
zamindars. Such a step should have led to the improvement 
-of the tenants’ condition. Without any check from the Gov- 
‘ernment, the landholders’ desire to exploit the tenants was 
checked, if at all it was; by the fear of mass movement and 
boycotting payment. Since the zamindars had to pay ‘in 
fixed kistis, they did not venture to arouse the tenants too 
much in dissatisfaction and jeopardize their own position.” 


It was one of the important features of the period of 
‘thirty years’ settlements that the Government paid too much 
attention to the zamindars both in administration and collec- 
‘tion. Originally the Government had wanted to allow 30% 
of the collections as remuneration to the zamindars. But in 
an order of 5-5-1840, this was raised to 35% with provision 
for a higher percentage of 40% in special cases. By 1897, 
the share of the zamindar had still risen higher and generally 


64. (a) Act XXI of 1859. 
(b) Administrative Report for Bengal—1869-70, p. 84. 
65. ‘ General Letters, Vol. 24, Letter No. Rev. Desnatch—4 on 
"2-3-1838, pp. 192-193; B.S.A. 
66. Revision Settlement of Orissa—p. 25. 
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varied: from 20% to 60% of the collections. The following 
is a picture of the percentage that Government took Jceaving 
the rest to the zamindars in Orissa :— 


Percentage of collection Number of estates in the 
taken by the Districts of — 

Government as revenue Cuttack Puri Balasore 

50%, 1 ° } = 

TH, 4 — — 

76%, 32S 47 181 

6 7.5% 5 Co 

65%, 592 101 621 

€0%, 590 29 371 

l 50% 124 53 147 

409, — 1 -— 

Total 1944 232 1320 


‘This high percentage in addition to the extension of the 
settlement was a great benefit to the zamindars.” 


The zamindars were further benefited because the cost 
of collection of rents appreciably fell down during this period 
of sixty years’ settlement. To take an example, for ten estates 
.-of Babu Radhacharan Das in pargana SOSO in Purusondha 
with a jumma of Rs. 11,000 in 1837; he had to incur the 
{following expenses:— 

One Naib on Rs. 12-0-0 per month 

One Naib on Rs. 8-0-0 per month 

Two Muhorirs on Rs. 5-0-0 cach, i.c., Rs. 10-0-0 per 

month 

“Two Muhorirs on Rs. 4-8-0 cach, i.c., Rs. 9-0-0 per 

month 

“Two Kecheri guards on Rs. 2-4-0 cach, I 

,; Rs. 4-8-0 per 


month: 
Five Chatias and Nagadias .on Rs. 2-8-0 cach, 
i.c., Rs. 12-8-0 
Contingency ...ece ve ce ev evens Rs. 1-0-0 
Totals ete ee Rs. 57-0-0 per month. 


67. AMadox Report—Vol. IL, p. 28. 
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Thus, annually a total of Rs. 684 or 6% of the jumma was 

spent on collection. Besides, the zamindars had other avenucs: 
¥ ୮୮ 

of ingome in moncv-lending and rccciving presents. 


Jt was argued hat the zamindars were allowed this high: 
percentage because they had been sustaining loss due to flood, 
drought, the scattered nature of the villages and the famines. 
The plea that the land was inferior, there were large number 
of Pahi and Chuandina raiyats, the privileged tenures, the: 
liability of the crops damaged by the wild animals and added . 
to all that, was the cost of going to the Civil Courts tc 
realise the rents were put forward by the zamindars.” 

Much of these arguments were vague and subject to: 
controversy. It was doubtless that the zamindars were bene- 
fited without doing anything by themselves, by the coming 
of the Railways, the Canals and, above all, by the compara- 
tive period of peace during the 1837-1897 period. W. C. 
Macpherson who was an important officer of the Agricultural 
Department had opined that the land-holders of Orissa were 
liberally allowed the benefits without being obliged to reci- 
procate for the privileges enjoyed.” 


68. Note of Dougals H. Kingsford, Asst. Settlement officer of 
Balsore on 19-6-1899, quoted, Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 501. 

69. Letter of Settlement officer No. 995 of 8-4-1893 and Letter 
of Collector of Cuttack—653-G of 13-4-1893—Madox Report, Vol. 11, 
pp. 2-9. 

70. Letter No. 68-T-8 of Darjeeling on 25-10-1893 by W. C. 
Macpherson to the Secretary Board .of Revenue—Lowcer Province. 
Quoted; Madox Report, Vol. 11, p. 32. 
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CHAPTER V 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT 


Introduction of Permanent Settlement 


The idea of permanent scttlement was an outcome of a 
crisis in Bengal. The British had no time and cnergy to 
take the responsibility of land revenue administration of the 
Rrovince when they possessed it, and were prepared to hand 
over the responsibility to whoever paid the maximum.’ 
‘There was no logical thought or any planned policy behind 
the permanent settlement, it was mostly founded on the con- 
siderations of easy collection and avoiding worry, so that the 
British would be able to pay -morc attention on the vital 
problem of consolidating their position in the country. How- 
ever, they believed that the permanent settlement would be 
an imitation of the landed aristocracy of Britain and felt that 
it would be honouring the time-honoured traditions of India.” 


But, in reality, the permancnt settlement was a reflection 
of Lord Cornwallis’s strong determination to anglicise the 
Indian land revenue system. He believed that the prosperity 
of India depended on agricultural development and the 
English type of landlordism would suit her best. His perso- 
nal experience about the landlords of England was quite 
happy and he believed that the Indian landlords would pro- 
tect the cultivators and help agricultural progress in the same 
way as the English landlords did. With this in view, he 
made the local tax collectors the landlords and was cven 
Prepared to incur a sacrifice, if necessary, in the collections of 
land revenue in India. 


But unfortunatciy, the results were different. The land- 
lords under the permanent settlement made the cultivators 


1. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaya, p. 7. 
2. The Land and the Law in India—Raymond West, p. 29. 
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servile and instead of helping agricultural development actually 
became an obstacle for it. The system of landlordism which 
was guccessful in England scemed to be “unnatural in India”.” 
This ,was primarily because there were many attributes of 
permanent settlement which were assumed as granted without 
sufficient justification. It was curious, that there were many 
who had opposed the permanent settlement on principle but 
helped it on its birth. Sir John Shore who was the strongest 
opponent of the system had greatly contributed for its evolu- 
tion... It was thereforc, mostly in confusion and inconsistent 
views the Permanent Settlement had its birth in Bengal. 
Being a product of such circumstances, the system faced criti- 
cism and failed to achieve the original objective.’ But, 
during the first period of British Administration the defects 
of the system were not visible and the British were satisfied 
with it. 

When Orissa was conquered in 1803 A.D., the Govern- 
ment wanted to extend the system of permanent settlement 
to this province as well. They took Orissa as a part of 
Bengal and belicved that the permanent settlement would 
also suit to her conditions.” .By this assumption the British 
made a mistake. The conditions of land revenue administras 
tion in Bengal and Orissa were different and whatever was 
suitable to Bengal was not suitable to Orissa. During the 
Marathas, the midc¢le men or the zamindars of land revenue 
administration were deliberately eliminated in Orissa because 
the Marathas did not encourage the middle men “of the 
Gangetic plain or Bengal”; they knew how much: revenue such 
pcople absorbed and intercepted.’ This made the working 
of the permanent settlement in Orissa much more difficult, 
when compared to Bengal. 


Lo 


British attitude towards India—George D. Bearce, p. 45. 
4. History of Bengal—Montagu, pp. 263-64. 
(a) The proposed new rent law for Bengal and Bihar—A. 
Mukherjee, p. 2. = 
(b) 5th Report—Vol. II, p. xvi. 
6. Records of the E. 1. House, Vol. 1, p. 49. 
'" 7. Land systems Af British India—Vol. 11, Baden Powell, p. 460. 
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The British had considered that the permanent settle- 
ment would fix up the share of the state and would,free the: 
tenants and the land-holders from uncertainties arising from 
frequent settlements. This was of special importance: {to 
Orissa because of the suffering she had undergone, just before 
the British conquest, under the Marathas.” By 1803, hostility 
against permanent scttlement had not yct riscth and as Sir 
John Malcolm had remarked, it was a grcat success and 
brought immense benefit to the people of India and was 
“most wise and benevolent plan ever conccived by a Gov- 
ernment to render its subjects rich and comfortable”.” ‘The: 
Government was cager to extend the permanent settlement 
and win the support of the landed aristocrats and the leaders 
of the agricultural community. They believed that by such 
a policy the people would remain grateful towards the Gov- 
ernment and would repay the state “by a firm and lasting 


”5 19 


attachment”. 


‘The permanent rettlement was supposed to create a thrce- 
tier system—the cultivator to till the soil, the zamindar to: 
furnish the capital and the state to protect them. This was 
conceived in the background of English landed aristocracy.” 
Following the English system, the zamindars under the per- 
manent settlement were supposed to protect and help the: 
cultivators. Bclieving that this would be done, the Govern- 
ment took no special steps to protect the intcrest of the culti- 
vators themselves. But in the working of the system the 
zamindars failed to fulfil their obligations.” The British 
considering themselves as the owners of all land, took away 
the rights and privileges of the cultivators and surrendered 
them to the zamindars.” 


8. Land-holdings and the relations—C. D. Field, p. 490. 


9. Letter of Sir John Malcolm, quoted in the Permanent Set- 
tlement of Bengal—W. Kaya, p. 7. 3 

10. Permanent settlement in Bengal—J. W. Kaya, p. 7. 

11. A permanent settlement for the Dekkhan—W. Wedderburn, 
pp. 10-12. 

12. Extracts from Harington's Analysis, p. 37. 

13. An Enquiry into the nature of Zamindary—Grant, p. 12. 
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The British theory that ‘the state in India was the owner 
:of all land and they inherited Such an ownership was question- 
‘able. The drawing of parallels between the situations in 
LErigland and India were unfortunatc. They wanted to make 
thE permanent settlement a miniature of the feudal order as 
existed in England. It is significant to note that cven the 
English system of landlordism was not an original but a mixed 
‘onc. It had grown out of a specific set of “conditions which 
were different than those existing in India. The English 
system had been a fusion of many continental practices and 
‘the implementation of that system in India was confusing.” 


However, by the time the problem of land revenue ad- 
‘ministration in Orissa was raised, the Government was ready 
‘to offer the system on a limited scale to selected zamindars. 
‘There were 1714 estates permanently settled in Orissa. Of 
them, 23 were in Cuttack, 3 in Puri and 148 in Balasore. 
Among them there were 16 tributary mahals and 21 ckrajt 
.cstatcs which were big and prominent. The total land 
revenue derived from these permanently settled estates was 
Rs. 1,466,764 annually.” ‘The tributary mahals form an im- 
portant part in the study of the permanently settled estates 
of Orissa. 


Tributary Malhals 


The Tributary Mahals or Tributary States or the Garjats 
‘of Orissa formed an important part of the province and played 
a special role in the history of land revenue administration. 
‘Their. evolution from the Hindu up to the British period, 
‘passed through different phases. Regarding their right of 
inheritance there is difference of opinion. This right was 
almost non-existent during the native Hindu period and it 
slowly grew during the declining days of the Mughuls and 


14. (a) History of the Law of real property—Digby, p. 21. 
(b) The Law of real property—A. Dutta, p. 12. 
13. Land systems of British India—Baden Powell, Vol. 1, PPp- 
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by the time of the Marathas, ‘it took definite shape. ” 9 


During the pre-British days, the Tributary Mahals we 
classified in three groups:—- 


Firstly, there were these which lay in the Mogolbondi 
area cof plain and cultivated land. This land was duly 
assessed and the rent was paid direct to the state. 


Secondly, there were those whose land lay in the coastal 
areca covering, “a dreary strip of country”. They paid rela- 
tively less and claimed political independence. The native 
rulers had been taking .little interest in these estates and there 
was littlc to assess in their wastes. The holders paid without 
any relevance to their income to the Orissa kings. 


Thirdly, in the hilly tracts of the province lay the estates 
whose rulers claimed descendence from the Rajput dynastics. 
These Rajas occupied wild and unproductive land and served 
the Orissa Rajas, mostly in the matter of defence.” 


The political relation of these various categories of tri- 
butary estates depended on the general political condition of 
the province. The weaker was the central government, the 
greater was the tendency for the tributary estates to claim 
smore freedom. They took advantage of the changing cir- 
cumstances and acted accordingly. There was therefore, 
hardly, any fixed rules ‘or principles for the administration 
of the Tributary Mahals of Orissa. 


When the British took the administration of Orissa, 
their first problem was that of the Tributary Mahals. They: 
were unaware of the history and background of these estates, 
and moreover, they were bound with special obligations to- 
wards them. At the time of their conquest of the province 

16. (a) Orissa—William Hunter, Vol. 11, p. 227. 
(b) Letter of Harcourt and Melville to Government of 
Bengal, Secret and Political Consultations on Ist MarciY 
1804, quoted in the “Foundations of British Orissa”—Dr. 
B. C. Ray, p. 74. 
17. (a) Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian—Bcams, p. 241. 
(b) Report of the Land Revenue and Land Tenure Com: 
mittee—Orissa, p. 70. 
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from the Marathas, the British had sought the help and co- 
opcration of the tributary Mahals. The Tributary Chiefs 
wire willing to change to the British administration, shaking 
the Maratha contro. The Marathas had treated them rather 
harshly, and some of the Tributary Chiefs expressed, “we 
have never Been happy nor shall we be ever prosperous under 
the Marathas. Indeed, our families’ honour and property 
were in continual danger under them”.” ‘This attitude of the 
Tributary Chiefs towards the Marathas had helped the British 
in their conquest of Orissa and they had promise& <0 reci- 
procate by liberal sanctions, both in political administration 
and financial concessions. 


Thus, the British were morally obliged towards thé Tri- 
butary Chiefs and this was reflected in their administration 
in the subsequent periods. The liberal treatment which was 
shown to the Tributary Mahals, particularly in the field of 
land revenue administration, formed a special aspect of the 
Orissian History during the 19th century.” 


When the British took possession of Orissa, there were 
thirty Tributary Mahals under the jurisdiction of the pro- 
vince. These estates were spread over, both the Mogolbondi 
and the Rajwara area. It was quite difficult for the British 
to bring all the Tributary Chiefs under a definite code of- 
‘conduct: and regulation. They differed widely from each 
other in thcir economic, social and political life and posed 
scrious problems before the Government. 


The Raja of Khurda was the first to put the British 
in trouble. He had helped them in 1803, hoping that he 
would be rewarded accordingly. But, the treatment which 
was: shown to him by the Government did not satisfy him 


18. Petition of the Rulers to the Lt. Colonel Broughton on 26th 
March, 1804; Selections from the Nagpur Residency, Records—Vol. 
{, p. 57. 

19. (a) Foundations of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, pp. 17-18. 

(b) The Beginning of the End—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, pp. 4-5. 

(c) Orissa States Enquiry Committee, pp. 39-40. 

{d) Report of the Land Revenue and Land Tenure Com- 

mittee—Orissa, p. 70. 
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and he rebelled against them. After a series of diplomatic 
negotiations, the British were forced to imprison the Raja on 


3rd Temuary, 1805. 
} 


The example of the Khurda Raja was a great IJesson to 
the British.” That made them very cautious in „ dealing with 
the other twentynine Tributary Mahals. In the matter of 
land revenue administration—these estates were settled in 
perpetuity and their jumma was fixed. The Tributary Chiefs 
agreed to pay “in perpetuity and without demur or excuse”.” 
‘On the other hand, the intention of the Government was 
clear that their primary objective was not to maximise the 
revenue collections from the Tributary Mahals; they wanted 
the Tributary Chiefs as supporters and to defend the British 
interests in the province. It was with this consideration, the 
“Tributary Mahals were given special privilege in administra- 
tion and revenue assessment.” 


The Tributary Mahals were classified in two categories— 
there were sixteen of them which were beyond the ordinary 
civil and criminal law of the British. They werec:—Mayur- 
‘bhanj, Nilgiri, Angul, Athagar, Dhenkanal, Banki, Dasapalla, 
Navyagarh, Narsingpur, Ranpur, Talcher, Tigiria, Hindol, 
‘Sukinda, Keonjhar, and Khandapra. These estates were 
surrounded by Singhbhum and Medinapore in the north and 
‘the Mogolbondi in the® south, containing, mostly, tracts un- 
suitable for cultivation.” 


The other thirtcen estates did not enjoy the special 
Privilege of immunity from the British civil and criminal law 
and were described as the Kilajat or Ekrajat Estates. They 
were:—Kanika, Marichipore, Aul, Kujang, Hureespore, 
‘Scokinda, Maddupore, Chedra, Dompora, Darpan, Pottas 


20. (a) Madalapanji (Oriya)—A. B. Mahanty, p. 79. 
(b) Foundations of British Orissa—B. C. Ray, p. 68. 
921. Extract from the treaty made by the Tributary Mathals. 
Quoted in Autchinson, pp. 185-186. 
22. The Revenue Law and the Practico—-Whingheld, pp. 22-23. 
23. (a) Regulation XII of 1805. 
(b) Foundation of British Orissa—~Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 77. 
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Domporh, Bissenpore and Kulkutta.” 


“« ‘The placing of the Tributary Mahals in the above classi- 
ficgtion was not based on any definite rules or qualifications. 
That had no reference even to the size of the Mahals nor 
their income.* For instance, Mayurbhanj covering 15,000 
square miles paid an annual jumma of Rs. 1,001, whereas 
Nilgiri which contained 284 square miles paid Rs. 3,656, 
Khandapara which covered 300 square miles paid Rs. 3,948 
and Athagarh with 180 square miles paid Rs. 6,848 as 
annual jumma.” The classification of the Mahals and the 
assessment of their jumma was done indiscriminately. 


The placing of the sixteen mahals beyond the ordinary 
regulations of the Government was an extraordinary favour 
shown to them. The rulers of these estates could imprison, 
whip and fine the tenants. This had profound repercussion 
on the assessment and collection of land revenue.” The 
tenants were subjected to numerous taxes and the collections 
were raised from year to year though the Tributary Chiefs 
paid a fixed jumma to the Government. In general, the 
privileges cnjoyed by the Tributary Mahals were much more 
than what they could have been even under the feudal order 
of England.” 

It was a mistake that the British offered so extensive 
powers and privileges to the Tributary Chicfs, particularly in 
connection with land revenue administration. The Tributary 
Chiefs did not fulfil the puipose for which they were allowed 


24. Extract of a Report from the late Commissioner at Cut- 
tack on 20th December, 1814; Quoted in the Revenue Records, Acc. 
No. 448, p. 77; O.S.A. 


25. Regulation XII of 1805. 


26. The Administration of Bengal under Sri Andrew Fraser, 
p. 53. 


27. (a) Domesday Book and Beyond—Maitland, pp. 67, 115, 
318. 


(b) Constitutional History—Stubbs, p. 95. 


(c) Principles of the .Law of, Real Property—Joshua Wil- 
liams—pp. 40-45. 
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originally. ‘They failed to help the people and improve the 
general conditions of their respective cstates.” 


. It was argued by the Government that the privileges— 
political, administrative and that of a fixed jumma in ldod 
revenue—offered to the Tributary Mahals, were based on 
political and strategic considerations. Onc of the first engage- 
ments made with the Tributary Chiefs, on 3rd March, 1804, 
with the Rajas of Baud and Athamallik mentiosed that the 
‘Tributary Chiefs were in subordinate position and they were 
to be treated as friends as long as they reciprocated that. 
They were asked to remain, “without care or disquict, conti- 
nue to enjoy the Rajee and maintain a friendly spirit in subor- 
dination and obedience to this Government”.” The mention 
of the subordinate role of the Tributary Mahals was important 
because the Government apprchended trouble from them. 
Therefore, again on 11th March, 1862, the Tributary Mahals 
were assured that nothing would disturb them as long as 
they remained loyal to the British and faithful to the condi- 
tions of the treaties, engagements and grants which recorded 
the obligations to the Government.” 


The Tributary Mahais were supposed to guard the 
frontiers of the province. They were geographically so placed 
that they could have troubled the British had they so wanted, 
‘on the other hand, they could defend the frontiers, particul- 
larly from the attack of the Marathas. The British, who 
were busy in consolidating their possessions in other parts 
of the country, felt it desirable to leave the Tributary Mahals 
in. the hands of the Tributary Chiefs as much as possible, so 
that they would be freed from dcferiding the province to a 
great cxtent. 


28. (u) Orissa States Enquiry Committee Report, bp. 59. 
(b) Report of the late Commissioner of Cuttack, 20-12. 
1814, Acc. No. 448; O.S.A. 
29. Engagement with the Raja of Boud on 3-3-1804; Treaties, 
Engagements and Sunands related to India and Neighbouring Coun- 
tries C. U. Autchinson., Vol. L pp. 130-31. 


30. Ibid. pp. 134-39. 
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Moreover, the people of the Tributary Mahals were con- 
sidered as uncivilised and barbarous and the English law was 
unsuitable to them. The British had no interest to take 
direct responsibility of such people and wanted to leave them. 
in the hands of the native Tributary Chiefs.” ‘This step: of 
entrusting the administration of thé Tributary Mahals to the 
Tributary Chiefs, was a blunder when considered from 
social and political considerations.” 


Apart from the political, considerations, the issuc of land 
revenue administration in the Tributary Mahals constituted 
an important and interesting study. The Tributary Mahals, 
for all practical purposes, were in the line of the permanently 
scttled estates under the Act of 1793, though the Government 
did not mention it specifically. ‘They did not have any par- 
ticular immunity or special concession for mon-payment. 
Like the permanently settled estates, they could be put to 
sale, and in fact, six of the non-Regulated Mahals were 
actually ready for auction one time or other, and were saved 
by payment in the last minute.” In 1803, the paraganah of 
Nayabasan was attached for non-payment.” 


If there was any special privilege allowed to the Tributary 
Chiefs, then it was on “the grounds of expediency only”.” 
With reference to the issue of. sale of the Tributary Mahals 
for non-payment, W. C. Ward, the .then acting Judge and 
Magistrate of Cuttack, said on 5th January, 1811 that “the 


31. Extract of a Report from the late Commissioner at Cuttack 
on 20th December, 1814, quoted in the Revenue Records, Acc. No. 
448; O.S.A. . 

32. (a) Feudal and extra levies in Zamindari Areas—K. G. 

Sivaswamy, Dp. 2. 

(b) History of Tributary states with Sunands—(typed mate- 
rial and not numbered); Orissa Secretariat Library; 
Bhubeneswar. 

33. Letter of Harcourt on 1-11-1804, Letter of Melvilli on 29-2- 
1820 and Letters of Andrew Stirling on 19-5-1820, quoted—Founda- 
tions of British Orissa—B. C. Ray, pp. 79-80. 


34. History of Orissa—R. D. Banerjee, Vol. II, p. 274. 


35. Minute on the Administration of the Tributary Mahals om 
21-1-1839; B.R.A., Vol. 168, January-February, 1839. 
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Tributary Mahals being chiefly situated in the hills it would 
be highly objectionable to attach or sell them’»” This 
special treatment was not based on any principle and was 
accepted for the sake of convenicnce alone and was suppored 
to be discriminating in nature. Therefore, the Scttlemient. 
Commissioner Mr. J. Richardson held the opinion that no. 
difference should be made between the Zamihidari Mahals 
and the Tributary Mahals «nd the property of the “Garjat 
Zamindars” should be treated in the samc line as the per- 
manecntly settled estates. He said that the land of the Tri- 
butary Chiefs “holding estates at fixed jumma should be sold: 


୨୬ ଆହ 


for arrears”. 


Mr. Blunt who was the Superintendent of the Orissa- 
Tributary Mahals opined in 1821 that the Tributary Mahals 
were only big zamindars. The difference between the 
zamindars and the Tributary Chiefs was only a matter of 
degree and not of kind.” It was a curious development 
during the early British rule in Orissa that the zamindars 
were made princes. The Orissa Tributary Mahals were all 
Sanand States and actually, “these were not states but estates,” 
and the Rulers were proprietors. It was a fact that the Gov- 
ernment issued the same type of Sanands to the Tributary 
Chiefs and certain permanently settled estates.’ The special 
privileges claimed by the Tributary Chiefs was the result of 
administrative slacknesg during the 19th century. This led 
the Tributary Chiefs ot claim even sovereign power and they 
demanded rights and immunity which were impossible at any 
time in the history of the province.” 


36. W. C. Ward, Magistrate to William Trower, Colleetor of 
Cuttack, on 19-10-1813, Vol. 34, p. 1314; O.S.A. 

37. J. Richardson, Settlement Commissioner to the Sudder 
Board of Revenue on 26-5-1814, Proceedings of Sucker Board of 
Revenue, 1814, West Bengal Archives. 

38. Deviation from History in “Orissa in the Making —P. K. 
Sengupta, pp. 24-26. 

39. Tlic Beginning of the End—Dr. H. K. Mahatab, pp. 4-5. 
40. (a) Report of the Land Tenure and Land Revenue Com- 
mittee, Orissa—p. 70. 
(b) The Beginning of the End—H. K. Mahatab, pp. 4-5. 
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However, the Tributary Mahals were permanently settled 
as far ag the land revenue was concerned and the jumma 
was “fixed in perpetuity”." Along with them there were 
the, Kilajat Estates whose land revenue was also fixed in 
perpetuity. 


Other Permanently Scttled Estates 


Out of the twenty-nine estates claiming the status of 
‘Tributary Mahal, only sixteen were allowed the special pri- 
vileges and kept beyond the British civil and criminal law. 
‘The other thirteen estates along with another cight cstates 
were better classified as the Ekrajat or Kilajat States. Their 
political relationship with the Government was not as inde- 
pendent as those of the Trinutary Mahals, but as in the Case 
of the Tributary Mahals, their due to the Government was 
fixed in perpetuity.” Kanika, Aul, Kujang, Bishenpur, Harish- 
pur and Marichipur were the more important Kilajat estates. 
‘Their problem was taken as carly as 1805 and continued 
till 1829, when Cheda and Dompora were entered in the list 
of Ekrajat Estates and permanently settled.” 


The following is a list of the Kilajat Estates, permancent- 
ly settled in the three districts of Orissa :— 


District of Cuttack:— 


‘ Name of the Estate Area in Sq. Miles 
1. Kanika 440 
2. Aul 135 
3. Patia 53 


41. (a) Statistical Account of Puri and the Tributary States— 
William Hunter, pp- 109-111. 
(Db) Section 36, Regulation XII of 1805. 
. (c) Section 13, Regulation XIII of 1805. 
(d) Treaties, Engagements and Sanands—C. U. Autchinson, 
Vol. I, pp. 185-186. 
(e) Report of the Land Tenure and Land Revenue Com- 
mittee, Orissa—p. 70. n 
42. Section 35, Regulation XII of 1805. 
43. Final Report on the Revision Settlement of Orissa—]J. E. W. 
James, pp. 2-5. 
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Name of the Estate Arca ,in Sq. Miles 
4. Hurcespore 60 
5. Sookinda 337 
6. Darpan 100 
7. Bissenpore 17 
8. Dompora and Pottns Dompora . 83 
9. Kulkutta 19 
10. Chedra 83 
District of Puri:— lB 
1. Mariciporc 53.29 
2. Parikud 67.52 
3. Jagcer Mahals 72.57 
District of Balasore: — 
1. Part of Bhograi 1.02 
2. Bheclorchaur 28.94 
3. Tatebad 60.32 
4. Nampochaur 60.07 
5. Chak Ismailpur 3.67 
6. Birkul 11.08 
7. Mirgoda 0.57 


‘Total arca of the Kilajat Lstates:—1668.05 square miles.” 


The Kilajat estates were usually granted to the mem- 
hers cf noble families.~ It was a part of the British diplomacy, 
to keep the powerful people satisfied and win their support. 
‘The settlement of the Kilajat cstates was donc in different 
times according to the needs of the occasion. Kanika, Aul, 
Kujang, Bissenpore, Hurecsporc, Darpan, Sookinda, Maddu- 
pore etc. were permanently settled in 1805, Kulkutta was 
separated from Darpan in 1805 and was also permanently 
scttled that year, Chedra and Dompora were settled as late 
as 1829.“ 

The payment to the Government by the Kilajat estates 
was not fixed on any principle, it was independent of the size 
and incomé¢ of thé estates and mostly depended on political 


44. Revision Settlement—]J. E. W. James, p. 4. 
45. Revision Settlement—]J. E. WW. James, pp. 2-4. 
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considerations. The Government argued that the Kilajat 
estates destrved liberal consideration because of their histori- 
cal background.” 


During the pre-British days, some of the Kilajat estates: 
were enjoying liberal treatment by the rulers as far as their 
payment to the Government was concerned. They claimed 
the same privilege under the British and the circumstances 
were favourable for them. The British officials of the Com-: 
pany Government had little hesitation to offer permanent 
settlement to thesc estates as they had done in case of the non- 
regulated Tributary Mahals. The difference between the 
Kilajat Estates and the Tributary Mahals was that, the Tribu- 
tary Mahals wer not witkin the jurisdiction of the British 
regulations whereas the Kilajat Estates were. But, as far as 
the land revenue administration was concerned, both the Tribu- 
tary Mahals and the Kilajat Estates were permanently 
settled.“ 


Besides the Kilajat Estates, there were other permanently 
settled estates in Orissa. They had been settled in 1793 ‘as 
a part of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Balasore contained 
nearly 150 permanently settled estates in different dimensions: 
in cight parganhas in the northern part of the district. These 
estates were originally a part of the Medinapore district, but 


they were transferred to Balasorc as a part of Orissa in 1868: 
A.D.“ 


Why Permanent Settlement was not Further Extended? 


The question of a general extension of the permanent 
settlement on the line as was done in Bengal, covered up the 


46. (a) Orissa—Vol. I; W. Hunter, pp. 244, 247, 248, 264. 
(b) Orissa—Vol. 11; W. Hunter, pp. 225, 228. 
(c) Tagore Law Lectures—A Phillips, p. 96. 
(d) Harington’s Analysis—Vol. 111, pp. 240, 314. 
(ec) Cubdon Club Essays—pp. 169, 226. 
47. Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, pp. 101-104. 
48. Madox Report, Vol. 11, p. 448. 
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whole of 19th century in Orissa. The issue started in 1803, 
immediately after the British conquest, and continued till 
1897, when the last settlement of the century was concluded.” 
The subject engaged discussion from the leading authcritics 
on land revenue administration, both in England and fndia 
and formed a vital part of the general administrative policy 
of the province. Jt is of importance that throughout the 
century, the Government failed to take a positive .decision. 
cither in favour of permanent settlement or against it.” 


The experience of permanent scttlement was not too 
happy in Bengal. It was argued that the permanent settle- 
ment was a result of certain unfortunate socio-economic Ccon- 
ditions. Moreover, the Government had no opportunity to 
think about any alternative system. It was the necessity of 
the period that compelled the government to adopt the per- 
manent settlement. The arguments which were put forward, 
as those of creating a landed aristocracy and protecting the 
native traditions, were actually secondary and the products 
of an after-thought.” 


By the time, the English came to Orissa, the advantages. 
claimed from permanent seitlement had been overshadowed 
by the disadvantages and the Government was definitely not 
in a hurry to extend ‘permanent settlement immediately. 
The feeling was riging that the permanent settlement had 
ignored the interests of the cultivators and the zamindars were 
protected too much without a corresponding obligation on 
them.” It was primarily this hesitation which prompted the 
Government not to introduce permanent settlement imme- 
diatcly and they fixed 1812, as the ycar on which they might 


49. Petition of 26th February, 1897, to the Government by the 
Orissa Land Owners’ Association and Letter No. 239, from the Bri- 
tish Indian Association—Quoted—Madox Report, Vol. II, pp. 84-85. 


_ 50. Notes on the correspondence held at Lalbagh-Cuttack. on 
25|26th January, 1897, Quoted—Madox Report, Vol. I, pp. 72-74. 


51. The Permanent Settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaya, pp. 7-9. 
592. A Permanent Settlement for the Dekkan—W. Wedderburm 
PP- 10-12. 
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do so. In fact, when 1812 came they further extended the 
probable datc of a permanent settlement.” ‘The problem of 
permanent settlement did not attain the necessary importance 
till the Paik rcbellion and just before the Paik rebellion the 
Goveinment had repeated the hope of permanent settlement 
without any result.” 

The hesitant attitude of the Government to extend the 
permanent settlement as a general policy in land revenue ad- 
ministration in Orissa cannot be easily cxplaincd. They 
waited to observe the experiment of the system in Madras.” 
]t was their hope that the Madras experiment might result 
differently than that of Bengal. But, unfortunately the results 
in Madras were morc painful. During 1803 to 1805, per- 
manent scttlement was introduced in the Barmahals of Madras. 
The ‘tract was divided into numerous revenue farms and sold 
by auction to the highest bidders. But, the next year itself 
‘exhibited the defects of the system. ‘The cultivators were 
pillaged by the zamindars and the idea of extending perma- 
nent settlement as a general principle was abandoned.” 

, The cxperience in Madras with permanent settlement 
was of much importance for the land revenue administration 
‘of Orissa during the first period of British rule. It was res- 
ponsible to changc the attitude of the Government on the 
subject of land settlement. In spite of the Regulation XXV 
of 1803,” the Government had contemplated in 1806 to in- 
troduce permanent settlement in Balasore. But, the Madras 
experience compelled them to change their proposal.” How- 


53. (a) Declaration of 1804. 
(b) Clause 6, Section 7, Regulation IX of 1805. 
(c) Section 4, Regulation XII of 1805. 


51. Section 3, Regulation X of 18192. 


55. (a) Section 6, Regulation II of 1815. 
(b) Regulation VI of 1816. 
(c) Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 85. 


56. Opinion of Petric William, President of the Board of Re- 
venue, on 4th September, 1799; Quoted—5th Report, Vol. IH, p. 170. 


57. Land Revenue Administration in India—S. C. Ray, p. 62. 
58. Regulation XXV of 1803, para 4. 
59. Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 432. 
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ever, the Government could not take any firm decision. On 
onc side, they could not declare against the permanent settle- 
ment, and on the other side, neither they could accept it as 
a working principle of land revenue administration foi the 
province. ‘They accepted a delaying process and opined that 
the permanent settlement would be offered ‘only to those 
estates which were sufficiently developed. This was done 
because the Government had become morc aware of the 
defeets inherent in the permanent scttlement; but the issuc 
of developing -the lands had also attracted their attention as 
well. It was their fecling that the Government could not 
take responsibility of the land and its development, nor they 
could depend on the poor and ignorant cultivators for the 
same. They believed that the zamindars could be depended 
on the problem, hence they made it conditional that the per- 
manent settlement would be offered provided the zamindars 
took sufficient interest in ,improving the agricultural condi- 
tion of the estates, “as may be most conducive to the pros- 
perity of the country and to the happiness of the inhabitants”. 
In 1803, the declaration was that, “at the end of these tert 
years, a permanent settlement will be concluded with the 
same persons, (if willing to engage and if no other who 
have better claims shall.come forward) for such lands as 
may be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to 
warrant the measure (permanent settlement).”” The Gov- 
ernment thought ijt better to stick to this line of argument 
and delay the permanent settlement as long as possible. 


The objection for the introduction of permanent settle- 
ment as a general principle of land revenue collection was 
made stronger because the local officials of Orissa pleaded 
ignorance about the condition of land and its problems. The 
British had inherited a very rotten and corrupted system of 
land revenue administration from the Marathas.” Their ex- 


60. (a) Section 7, Clause 6, Regulation IX of 1805. 
(b) Section 4, Regulation XII of 1805. 
(c) Section 3, Regulation III of 1805. 
(d) History of Orissa—G. Toynbee, 129th Appendix. 
61. Letter of 19th December, 1803 from the Commissioner to 
James Hunter—Quoted—History of Orissa—G. Toynbee, p. 31. 
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perience of ignorance in Bengal was valuable for Orissa and 
thev did not like to commit themselves to a system and a 

7 . . . of 
situation in perpetuity without assessing the full consequences. 


The argument that the Government should have more 
knowledge about the land in Orissa before extending the 
permanent settlement as a general principle, was cmphasised 
by a special committee in 1808. It was felt that though the 
permanent settlement might be a desirable method of land 
revenue collection, but the Government could not cuintuit it- 
self to it,” without sufficient information about the quality of 
‘the land, the nature of the produce, the extent of the pro- 
vince, the nature and quality of cultivation, the nature of 
tenure, the right of the inhabitants and the character of the 
pcople." It was said that the Government wished to. avoir 
all possible mistakes and to eliminate people of “doubtful 
character” from a possible permanert settlement." In the 
attempt of the Government to find out suitable persons and 
the necessary information for extending the permanent settle- 
ment, the local people did not extend their support. This 
‘made the task of the Government still difficult and-they were 
unable to take any quick decision on the issue,” though, they 
were not too happy for the delay.” In fact, there were sonic 
instances when the Government showed their anxiety for 
permanent settlement, believing that such a system would 
improve the economic conditions and they had considered it 
as “most wise and benevolent plan ever conccived by a Gov- 
‘ernment to render its subjects rich and comfortable”, and this 


62. Proceedings of the President and Select Committee on 16th 
August, 1796, Quoted—Permanent Settlement in Bengal—J. W. 
Grants, p. 7. 

63. Revenue letter. to Bengal on Ist February, 1811, para 23, 
Selection of papers, East India House Records, Vol. 1, 1820. 

64. Revenue Records, Acc. No. 379, Year—19-9-1804 to 3-11- 
1804, pp. 40-60; O.S.A. 

65. History of Orissa—H. K. Mahatab, Vol. II, p. 434. 

66. Early Land Revenue System of Bengal and Bihar—D. N. 
Banerjee, p. 155. 
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would oblige the pcople to be loyal and gratcful towards the 
‘Government.’ 


But, by 1812, there was an important change in the 
adea of the Government in India and the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company about the extension of the per- 
manent settlement in Orissu. The Board of Directors had 
Specifically objected to any extension of permanent settlement , 
and had advised the Goverament in India not to take any 
:»uth stens in this direction without their concurrence. It 
was pointed out that the refusal to confer permanent settlc- 
ment in 1812, would not mean any breach of faith and pro- 
misc, for the earlier assurances were conditional; including 
that of the latest in 1807.” I 

Lhe imminent problem for the Government was to 
raise the 1cvenue cellections to meet the fastly rising expenses. 
Jf land revenue would be permanently fixed, they would be 
forced to depend on the* indirect taxes like those on salt and 
opium which would mean difficulty for both; the people and 
the Government.” The only reasonable ground on which.the 
case of permanent, settlement could be raised in 1812 was 
that the zamindars had invested on the estates with the hope 
of “holding them permanently and they would be discouraged 
if the permanent scttlement was not offered. In future, the 

zamindars might not put any reliance in the words of the 
‘Government.” 

Due to lack of decision, either in favour or against, there 
‘could be no permanent settlement in 1812, and a triennial 
settlement was made for Orissa.” This hesitant attitude was 


67. (a) The Law of Real Property—A Dutta, p. 2. 
(b) Minute of Lord Hastings on 31st December, 1819. 
(c) The permanent settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaye, p. 25. 


68.- Regulation X of 1807. 


69. Revenue letter to Bengal on 15-1-18192, para 70, East India 
House Records, Vol. I, 1820. | 

70. Secret letter from Bengal of 9-10-1812 to the Hon'ble the 
Secret Committee of the Hon'ble Court of Directors, addressed by 
Minto. Lawesden and Coolebrooke—East ]Jndia House Records, Vol. 
J, 1820. 
` 71. History of Orissa~Toynbee, p. 47. 
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said to bc one of the causes of the Paik rebellion in 1817. 
"The Paik rebellion, no doubt, had more important grounds, 
but Orissa being mostly agricultural, the land revenue policy 
had bearing on the socio-economic life of the people. The 
Government, on their behalt, rejected the Paik rebellion as 
having anything to do witli the non- -extension of permanent 
settlement, but the general feeling was that for the sake of. 
“Dublic faith and a matter of policy”, the permanent settle- 
ment should have come. 


Once of the important advocates of extending permanent 
settlement in Orissa, in the post-Paik-rcbellion period was Holt. 
Mackenzic. Jn a remarkable memorandum submitted in 1819, 
he pleaded for permanent settlement, but in vain. ‘The Cott 
of Directors refused to commit themselves to any such ‘“blun- 
der” and in 1822, regulations were passed, which became the 
foundation of the land revenue policy of Orissa for the rest 
of the century. Nothing was mentioned about permanent 
scttlement in 1822.” 


However, the issuc of extending permanent settlement 
was not dead. Different individuals and- institutions: raised 
the question from time to time. In 1859, the year in which 
the Rent Act of Bengal was enacted, the Governmerit itself 
proposed to cxtend permanent settlement in specific cases to 
6,371 estates of Beugal, Bibar and Orissa of which 16 lay 
in the Cuttack district.” - But again, in the same year itself, 
they withdrew the offer and declared that the permanent 
settlement could not be offered.” Nothing else had shown 
morc lack of consistency in the British administration in 
Orissa than that was exhibited in connection with the exten- 
sion of permanent settlement. On one side, it was said that 
no other arrangement including that of temporary settlement 
would be of better benefit than a permanent settlement but 


72. Revenue Letter from Bengal on 30-3-1821, para. 122 to 123, 
East India House Records, Vol. IH. 


73. Revision Settlement Report—J. E. W. James, pp. 2-4. 
74. Administration Report for Bengal, 1869-1870, p. 84. 
75. (a) Act XXXI of 1859. 

(b) The Rent question of Bengal—P. C. Ray, p. 2. 
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on the other side it was stated, “we have been uniformly of 
opinion that supposing the principle of the permanent settle- 
ment in the Bengal province to have been as politic and wise 
as the sentiments which dictated it, certainly were liberal 
and disinterested, a similar settlement ought not hastily be 
introduced into the territories which have but recently deve- 
loped under our authority and with the resources of which 
we must have been imperfectly acquainted.......the Com- 
pany had been in possession of Bengal for thirty years before 
the Government fixed limits to its demands upon the land”.” 


The British Association and the Zamindars’ Association 
in India pointed out to the Government that the plea of 
lack ®of information about the land could not hold good par- 
ticularly after 1859. They quoted Lord Cornwallis who had 
said that if a period of twenty years could not be sufficient 
to get information about the condition of land, then no in- 
formation would be available at all. To reply to them, Sir 
Charles Wood, who was for some time the President of the 
Board of Control nd the Secretary of State, opined that 
permanent settlement. was delayed in Orissa not merely for 
lack of information about land, but because the zamindars 
had not made sufficient improvement in the land. Sir Cecil 
_Beadon, who was the Lt. {iovernor of Bengal, gave similar 
views and said that the Government never since 1804 had 
given an unconditional promise of permanent settlement to the 
Orissa Zamindars.” It was pointed out that nearly 80% 
of culturable land was left neglected and it would be a heavy 
loss to the Government if they extended permanent settlement 
under such circumstances.” 


The Government on their side wanted the zamindars to 
make sufficient improvement in their estates to claim for per- 


76. Revenue General Letters to the Court of Directors, ycar— 
23-2-1803|7-10-1815, pp. 169-170; B.S.A. 
77. Despatch of the Secretary of the State No. 11 of 9-7-1862, 
Quoted; Madox Report, Vol. H, p. 85. 
78. (a) Minute of Sir Cecil Beadon on 6-11-1866. 
(b) Despatch of S.O.S. on 24-3-1865, Madox Report, HI, p. 
85. 
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manent scttlement, and the zamindars from their side wanted 
permanent settlement before making substantial improvement 
in their respective estates. There was no compromise bet- 
when the two, throughout the 19th century, and there was 
not even a single case of extension of permanent settlement 
on the qualification of improvement done by the zamindars 
in Orissa. In reality, most of the zamindars were not in a 
position to invest in land.” 


In 1866, the Orissa Famine ravished the province. 
Some opined that the postponement of the permanent settle- 
ment was a direct cause of the famine.” On 23rd March, 
1867, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Secretary of State, re- 
marked that the Government did not oppose the extension 
of permanent settlement on principle. He reemphasised that 
there should be sufficient improvement made in the estates 


claiming: permanent settlement and prescribed the following 
conditions for the same:— 


Firstly, 80% of the cultivable land should be brought 
‘under cultivation, and 


' Secondly, no permanent settlement should be extended to 
‘any estate to which canal irrigation was in the opinion. of 
‘the ‘Governor General in Council likely to be extended with- 
‘in twenty years. | 

By fixing these two conditions the question of extending 
‘Permanent settlement in Orissa was practically abandoned.” 
It was difficult, nearing to impossibility, to cultivate 80% of 
the cultivable land; particularly when the very concept of 
cultivable land was neither specific nor defined. The zamin- 
dars ‘were insecured, and unwilling to improve the agricultural 
conditions. They had no interest to improve the canals and 
dykes which were important for agricultural production.” 


79. Rural Bengal in ruins—Bhawani Sen, p- 2. 
‘80. Economic History of Bengal—N. K. Sinha, pp- 100, 125. 


‘81. Despatch of Sir Stafford Northcote on 23-8-1867, Quoted, 
Madox Report, Vol. II, pp. 85-86. 


82. District Gazetteer of Cuttack—O'’Malley, p. '98. 
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‘They adopted the casier methods of’ collecting the awabs or 
extra cesses” and in certain cases, deliberately neglected land.” 


Towards the last part of the 19th century, there was 
rising economic activity in the province, duc to the extension 
of canals, roads and railways. The Government warned the 
zamindars not to confuse the improvements made by easier 
communication and irrigational facilities as made by them 
and claim, permanent settlement. The Government had’ re- 
plicd on 18th February, 1892 to the Orissa Land-holders’ 
Association that the improvements were quite independent of 
the zamindars’ efforts in the province, hence no ground for 
extending permanent settlement. 


In practice, it should have bcen impossible for any 
zamindar to show any improvement in the estates, indepen- 
dent of the general improvement of the province. But, as 
it scemed, the Government was no more to observe the im- 
provements as a condition: for permanent settlement. They 
were relegated to an unimportant place. The objection was 
based on. more fundamental principles. This was clear in 
the case of the issue of farming Banapur by the “kind and 
good” ruler of Parikud. The Government declared that on 
no account the estates would be allowed on permanent settle- 
ment.” The Secretary of State declared on 17th October, 


83. (a) Bengal Tenancy Act—Section 76-77; 1885. 

(b) Land-holdinggs and the relation of Landlord and 
Tenant—C. D. Field, p. 490. 

84. (a) Petition of Land-holders of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
to the Parliament on 25-5-1860. 

(b) Speeches of the Native Members. of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s Council on Bengal Tenancy Act, p. 7. 

(c) Minute of Francis on 22-1-1876. 

85. (a) Dated Calcutta, the Resolution by the Government of 
Bengal; 19-6-1880. 

(b) No. 365A, dated Calcutta, 29-5-1880, Memo by H. J. S. 
Cotton, Offg. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower 
Province. | I 

{c) No. 1061 dated Cuttack, 14-5-1880, from A. Smith, Com- 
missioner of the Orissa Division, to the Secretary to the 
~ Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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1822 that the question of permanent settlement could no 
” i 495 fn 
morc be conceived and “should be formally abandoned”. 


Beside the agro-cconomic considerations, objection was 
raised on social and moral grounds against the permancnt 
settlement. Under it, social life was distorted,” and the 
Court of Directors had felt that the. system was passing 
through an unexpected course. They opined that the per- 
manent settlement had become most injurious to the rights 
of the individuals. The Government would be making a 
mistake if they sacrificed the rights and privileges of the culti- 
vators for the sake of the permanently scttled zamindars. 
The opinion was, “this is a subject of immense importance 
.....SOo long as the rights of the inferior classes of ” the 
agricultural population shall remain unprotected the British 
Government must be considered to have very imperfectly 
fulfilled the obligations which it owes to its subjects”. Con- 
tinuing this line of argument against the permanent settle- 
ment, the Select Committee of 1831-32 had remarked, that 
the system of permanent settlement did good only to the 
Government and the Board of Revenue confessed as late as 
1873, that under the permanent settlement the Ryots were 
degraded to extreme poverty.” It was agreed that the sys- 
tem was unsuitable to the conditions prevailing here.” 


(Continued from page 115) 
(d) No. 1001, dated Puri, 20-4-1880 from F. F. Handley, 
officiating collector of Puri, to the Commissioner of 
Orissa Division. 
(c) No. 250 dated Khurda, 15-3-1880, from W. C. Taylor, 
Settlement officer of Khurda, to the Collector of Puri;— 
Quoted in the Khurda Selections, Vol. 111, pp. 57-60. 
86. (a) Despatch No. 17 of 17-10-1882, para 18-19, quoted in the 
Madox Report, Vol. 11, pp. 94-95. 
(b) The Cambridge History of India—H. H. Dodwell; Vol. IT, 
pp- 44-45. 
(c) Land Revenue System of India—Baden Powell, Vol. i}, 
p. 340. 
87. Floud Commission Report, Vol. II, p. 5. 
88. Tloud Commission Report, Vol. VI, pp. 22-25, 74. 
89. (a) History of India—]J. Mill, Vol. V, pp. 488, 492. 
(b) On Colonialism—Karl Marx, pp. 164-165. 
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Again in 1892, Sir Charles Eliot declared that the 
chapter of pcrmanecnt settlement or no-permanent settlement 
should be closed in Orissa, as there was not the slightest 
chance for extending permanent scttlement and the Govern- 
ment was not to repcat the “mistake of making the perpetual 


39 WW 


settlement any morc”. 


During the last settlement of the century in 1897, the 
land-holders of Ornsa had not failed to raise the issue of 
permanent settlement again. But by then, the Government 
had totally rejected the entire theory of permanent settlement. 
In particular, they opined that the lJand-holders of Orissa 
now claiming permanent settlement were not the original 
descendants of the native land-holders of the province, hence 
they? deserved neither sympathy nor consideration. ‘The 
question of further extending permanent settlement was closed 
for ever.” 


Consequences 


Very few attempts had ever failed as that of the per- 
manent settlement during the British rule in the 19th century. 
The ideal on which it was founded was lofty, and the ob- 
jective noble, but in practice, it was one of the least successful 
attempts and led to a dark period of administration. In fact, 
the carly British administrators had believed that their success 
or failure as administrators would be tested by the working 
of permanent settlerient and the people would remain grateful 
for it.“ It was claimed that, “never was there any measure 
conceived in a purer spirit of generous humanity and disin- 


୨୬ ୪ 


terested justice than the plan for the permanent settlement”. 


90. (u) Madox Report—Vol II, p. 86. 
(b} Despatch of Court of Directors; Quoted—Zamindari Set- 
tlement in Bengal—Hoolingbrooke, Vol. 1, p. 20. 
91. (a) Despatch of Denzil Ibertson on 13-11-1897; Quoted, 
Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 96. 
(b) Land systems in British India—Baden Powell, Vol. 1, 
pp. 565-571. 
(c) District Gazetteer of Cuttack—. L. §. 5. O'Malley, p. 31. 
92. The permanent settlement of Bengal—J. W. Kaye, p. 25. 


93. Minute of Lord Hastings, Simla; 1832. 
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Lord Cornwallis had hoped to receive much from the 
pcermanent., settlement.” Being an aristocrat himself, he be- 
licved in the essential goodness of landed aristocracy and 
along with the higher officials of the East India Company 
he was inspired by the high ideals and hopes. The Court 
of Directors had realised that the permanent settlement 
would meet the immediate needs no doubt, but in the long 
run, it would incur great .sacrifice for the Government in 
terms of revenue collections. But, they had felt that the 
sacrifice was worth the objective. It would encourage the 
state of agriculture and offer a sense of security to those who 
would invest in the jiand. Land, in the 19th century-Bengal- 
Orissa was much neglected and vast tracts lay fallow. In 
this background, the Government had realised that the per- 
manent settlement would meet the situation.” 


Parallel to the idea of hope and inspiration in permanent 
settlement, there was also the disappointments and mistrusts 
arising from it. By the time the British concluded perma- 
nent settleinent with the Tributary Chiefs and the Ekrajat 
states of Orissa, the arguments against permanent settlement 
were mounting up. It is doubtful whether the Government 
would have allowed permanent settlement to these cstates 
had the political and military conditions been different. It 
is a fact of history that the British had been obliged to the 
Tributary Chiefs and their followers and they were morally 
bound to show them some favour and the permanent settle- 
ment was the result.” In addition, the Government found 
in many of the hilly tracts, “rude and uncivilised race of 
people” and as a special consideration they wanted to leave 
them in the hands of the zamindars with a fixed jumma in 


94. (a) History of Bengal—N. K. Sinha, pp. 150, 170-172. 


(b) Remarks on the present state of Husbandry—Coole- 
brooke, p. 44. 


95. (a) Selections of papers from the records of the East India 
House, Vol. 1, p. 49. 


(b) 5th Report, Vol. II, pp. xvi, xvii. 
96. Foundations of British Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 17. 
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perpetuity.” ‘The settlement with these land-holders trans- 
ferred unmeasured land to them and the idea of Lord Corn- 
wallis that as in England so also in India there ought, to be 
certain people with absolute right in the land was more’ true 
in Orissa than anywhere else in the country.” I 


Thcoretically viewed, the Government consoled them. 
selves for having assured the land-holders of the tenure as 
long as they paid the fixed jumma and were not hostile: 
towards the Government.” The Government further hoped 
that the holders of the Tributary Mahals and the Ekrajat. 
states would improve the condition of agriculture, look for 
the welfare of the people. They asked the holders to keep 
the raiyats “prosperous and contended”, and exert “influence 
to improve the lands so that would bring forth more crops 
than they did before and not allow an inch of cultivated 
land to fall waste and not allow growing infcrior crops .in 
superior lands.” 


The British had envisaged that the holders of the per- 
manently settled estates in Orissa would not impose any 
extra taxes on the people and like the English landlords 
they would treat the people and the tenants with humane 
consideration. But this was in vain.” Those holders wha 


97. (a) The revenue Law and the Practice—-Whingheld, pp. 22- 
28, 
(b) Notes of Harcgurt and Melvellic on 19-1-1804 to Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, Secret and Political Consultations;: 
Quoted by Dr. B. C. Ray, Ibid., p. 74. 


98. (a) Remarks on the present state of Husbandry—E. Hr. 
Coolebrooke, p. 144. 
(b) Zamindari Settlement in Bengal. Hoolingbrooke, Vol. 
1, p- 16. 
99. (a) Regulation X11 of 1805. | 
,b) Engagements and ‘Sunands—C. U. aAutchinson. Yol. T. 
pp. 130-131. 
100. The Kubliayat executed under the permanent settlement 
Regulation XII of 1805, by the zamindar of the Killa of Sookinucd: O.S.A. 


101. . (a) Minute of Sir John Shore, 8-12-1789. 
(b) Minute of Lord Cornwallis, 3-2-1790. n 
(c) Famine Commission Report of 1866, pp. 10-17. 
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were free in many aspects of administration could impose 
any number of taxes though they paid a fixed amount to the 
Government. Somc of these holders cven claimed the role 
of sovereigns.” 


The worst of all was the entrusting of civil and in cer- 
tain cascs cven criminal powers to some of the permanently 
settled land-holders of Orissu. The experiment of accepting 
the zamindars as authorities in legal and administrative cases 
had failed in Bengal. It had practically led to anarchy and 
further suffering for the people.” It was unfortunate that 
with such experience in Bengal, the Government did mot 
change their view aliout the ability and efficiency of the Jand- 
holders to handle, civil and criminal cases in Orissa. 


The permanent settlement with the Tributary Mahals 
in Orissa was the nearest approach to the landed aristocracy 
of England, it was even something more than that. Unfor- 
tunately, the imitation became worse because the conditions 
were different. In England, the feudal order was not neces- 
sarily connected with land, it was primarily a social institu- 
tion meant for the welfare ‘of the society as a whole. The 
feudal clement could not play an independent role for itsclf, 
disregarding the interests of the society.” ‘The attempt to 
create such an order and a situation failed in Orissa.” 


‘The Government became too considerate towards the 
permanently settled estates in Orisst. Though, they had 
reserved the right to increase the jumma, “without incon- 


102. (a) The Experiment of an Official—J. P. Bunoughs, p. 1. 
(b) A permanent settlement for the Dekkan—W. Wedder- 
burn, pp. 10-12. 


103. The Judicial Administration of the East India Company— 
B. B. Misra, p. 75. 


104. (a) The Law of Real property—A. Dutta, p. 2 


(b) History of the law of real property—Digby, p. 21. 

. 105. (a) The origin of property in Jand—W. S. Ashley, p. Xxviii. 
(b) Economic History of England—E. Lipson, Vol. 1, p. 3. 
(c) Harington's Analysis, Vol. 111, pp. 240, 314. 
(d) Orissa, W. Hunter, Vol. I, pp. 24, 247-48, 264. 
(e) Orissa, W. Hunter, Vol. II, p. 225. | 
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-venience should such a measure become necessary”, ” but in 
fact, the Government had never taken course to hi As a 
tesult, the land-holders carned much in proportion than what 
they paid to the Government. For example, the following 
1S a picture of the jumma paid and the approximate collec- 
tions made by the permanently settled cstates of Orissa 
during the close of the 19th century:— 


Name of the permanently Jumma paid to Approximate 
settled cstatc. Government collections 
Mayurbhanj Rs. 1,001 Rs. 50,006 
Kanika Rs. 10,132 Rs. 19,000 
Athagarh Rs. 10,000 Rs. 35,620 
Marichipore Rs. 3,120 Rs. 29,000 
Aul Rs. 2,668 Rs. 15,000 
Dhenkanal Rs. 4,780 Rs. 50,000 
Khandapara Rs. 3,948 Rs. 20,000 
Nayagarh Rs. 5,179 Rs. 35,000 
Narsingporc Rs. 1,364 Rs. 9,300 
Ranpur Rs. 1,313 Rs. 11,300 
‘Tigiria Rs. 826 Rs. 3,900 
Joumoo Rs. 620 Rs. 5,000 
Kujang Rs. 1,034 Rs. 7,000 
‘Hareesporc Rs. 4,083 Rs. 11,400 
‘Sookinda Rs. 1,279 Rs. 5,200 
Madduporc Rs. 5,813 Rs. 3,000 
Chedra Rs. 2,134 Rs. 4,100 
Dompora Rs... 776 Rs. 8,700 
Baramba Rs. 1,310 Rs. 9,300 
Bissenpore Rs. 1,740 Rs. 1,940 
Kulkutta Rs. 123 Rs. 373 
Keonjhar Rs. 2,790 Rs. 3,279" 


The collections had been positively against the interests 


.106. Extract of a Report from the late Commissioner at Cuttack 
en 20-12-1814, Revenue Records, Acc. No. 448; O.S.A. 
107. (a) Enquiry Committee Report—Orissa States, 1939, pp. 
61-220. 
(b) Feudatory states of Orissa~L. E. B. Cobden Ramsay, 
pp. 119-220. 
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of the Government. From the 29 Tributary Mahals, pcer- 
manently settled, lcaving aside the Kilajat and other perma- 
nently scttled cstates; the collections stood at 5,23,250 rupees. 
annually, whereas the fixed payment from these Mahals to 
the Government was only 1,18,687 rupees only.” ‘The income 
of the zamindars of the permanently settled estates was ever 
on the increase without any relevance to the jumma or the 
service rendered to the people. 

‘Even there was no uniformity of rates among the diffe- 
rent permanently settled estates of Orissa. The zamindars 
imposed according to their own discretion. A study, cone 
on the land tax rate in the different permanently settled .cs- 
tates of Orissa showed the following picture, by the end of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of the present, 
century. 


Name of the permanently Ratc of rent 
scttled estatc per acre 
Tigiria “ Rs. 2-11-5 
Kconihar Rs. 3-0-0 
Mayurbhanj Rs. 4-5-7 
Nayagarh Rs. 3-4-1 
Athagarh Rs. 3-8-3 
Ranpur Rs. 4-11-0 
Athamallic Rs. 2-11-0 
Dhenkanal Rs. 2-11-9 


Viewed in the context of agricultural backwardness and 
the passive role of the zamindars to improve the situation, 
the rate of rent was high. Added to this, there were nume- 
rous other taxes, fees, salamics and various kinds of cesses: 
on various pretcxts, like education, road building, market 


place etc: The Government did not interfere to stop collect- 
ing such illegal cesses.” 


108. Letters of the Governor General in Council of 17-1-1818: 
und Richardson on 18-3-1815; Quoted; The foundations of British 
Orissa—Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 76. 

109. Enquiry Committee's Report—Orissa States, p. 9. 

110. (a) History of Tributary States with Sanands—Orissa Scc- 

retariat Library, Bhubeneswar. 
(b) Feudal and extra levies—K. G. Sivaswamy, p. 2. 
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Added to the economic exploitation, the zamindars of 
the permanently settled estates in Orissa adopted a ruthless 
policy of social exploitation as well. They had the powers. 
to fine, imprison, whip and in certain cases they could take 
life without being legally responsible for that. It was one of 
the unfortunate developments in the history of British admi- 
nistration that the permanent settlement in Orissa offered 
extensive powers to the land-holders, the nature of which 
had not heen ever vunceiveu by the Government. Mr. Blunt, 
who was the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, said on 
7th September, 1821, “I cannot suppose it is the intention 
of the Government to allow these Zamindars to exercise the: 
powers of life and dcath”."" Yet, nothing was done to check 
the wide powers of the zamindars. Even by the close of the 
nineteenth century, the powers enjoyed by the permanently 
settled zamindars, in certaire cases, were too wide and exten- 
sive. The people were forced to all types of physical and 
mental torture, the women were at the mercy of the zamindars, 
and in general, there was no rational law or order in many 
of the Tributary Mahals. It was the order of a primitive 
jungle life, riot ever seen in any state of socicty having any 
trace of civilization.” The Tributary Mahals became “per- 
haps’ the greatest constitutional anomaly of the modern age”. 
They claimed for more and more privileges from the Govern- 
ment without their giving any liberal administration to the: 
people. ` 

In many of the Tributary Mahals, there was no attempt 
cither to measure the land or to scttle them, whatever was 
done in this line was irregular and erratic. For an instance, 
the first settlement in Athgarh was made in 1844 of which 
no papers are available. The next settlement was made in 
1861 and the collections were 9,095 rupees which was in- 


J11. (a) The first century of British Justice in India—Sir Char- 
les Fawcett, pn. 209. 
(b) Deviation from History—P. K. Sengupta, pp. 23-24. 
112. Enquiry committee Report—Orissa States, pp. 15-21. 
‘ 113. ‘Report'of the Land Revenue and Land Tenure Committee. 
Orissa, p. 70. 
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creased to Rs. 25,251 in the settlement of 1866 and in 1900, 
the collections rose to Rs. 41,683. Thus, there was 161% 
rise within five years, i.c., 1861-1866, and 325% risc between 
1861-1900, a period of fort;r years time.” 


Though the pcople were taxed without consideration, 
they had no access to the better lands for cultivation. The 
zamindars allotted such lands to their relatives in the form 
of Khamar, Anugraha, Khanja, Raktapata, and other grants. 
‘The practice of allocating such lands was so common that 
a small cstatc like Baramba, whose total area was 142 square 
miles, had a total rent free grants amounting to 7,500 acres 
‘of about 15,000 rupees rental value. Thus, the bulk of the 
i1ax burden was imposed on the common cultivators who 
cultivated the inferior type of land and the zamindars’ rela- 
tives enjoyed the best land and paid nothing.” 


The zamindars of these Mahals were able to terrorise 
ihe people with their own police and militia and collect the 
taxes. The Government handed over the subjects to “‘un- 
civilised rulers for their selfish interest”.” They should have 
made the Tributary Chiefs and the zamindars of other per- 
manently settled estates more responsible to improve the 
SOcio-economic conditions as was done in case of the Chotanag- 
pur Zamindars.” 


When compared with the permanent settlement of 
Bengal, the Orissa permanent settlement seemed to be diffe- 
rent in its objectives and attainments. The permanent settle- 
ment in Bengal came ‘at a time when the province had suffer- 


114. Report on the Land Tenure and the Revenue System of 
the Orissa and Chatisgarh States—R. K. Ramdhyani, Vol. IIL, pp. 
4-7. 

115. Report on Land Tenures, cetc.—-R. K. Ramdhyani, Vol. II, 
Pp. 2. ” 

116. History of Tributary States with Sanands; Orissa Secreta- 
riat Library, Bhubeneswar. 

117. (a) G. Harcourt and J. Melville as Commissioners; Quoted 

—C. U. Autchinson, Vol. I, pp- 130-131. 
(b) Potta given to.the Raja Bahadur Singh on 12-2-1825; 
C. U. Autchinson, Vol. 1, p. 139. 
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ed a serious famine in which, according to an cstimate made 
by William Hunter, at least ten million pcople had perished. 
The sudden decline in population had dislocated the agri- 
cultural situation and the coming of the permanent settlement, 
at least in the beginning, was a great relief.” The perma- 
nent settlement in Bengal was credited to have brought “vast 
tracts of fallow and jungle land under cultivation” and to. 
establish a stable revenue system “with almost no expendi- 
ture and removed the frequent assessment and readjustment 
which was a hardship upon the people in general and the 
tenants particularly”. R. C. Dutta said that the perma- 
nent settlement in Bengal has done immense good to the 
people. “The agriculturists of Bengal are more resourceful 
today and more secure against the worst effects of 
famines than the agriculturists of any other province in 
India”.”™ It was said that as a result of the permanent 
settlement Bengal in general prospered.” 


118. (a) Economic History of Bengal—N. K. Sinha, Vol. I, p- 
148. 
(b) Economic Annals of Bengal—J. C. Sarkar, p. 103. 
(c) Annals of Rural Bengal—Sir W. Hunter, p. 19. 
(d) Observations on the State of Asia—C. Grant, p. 14. 
(e) Land Laws of Bengal—S. C. Mitra, p. 88. 
119. Reply to the Middle Class Assn., Floud Commission, Vol. VI. 
‘np. 77-79. 
120. The Economic History of India—Victorian Age,—R. C. Dutta; 
p- ¥- p 
: 121. (a) Floud Commission Report, Vol VI, p. 119. 
(b) Floud‘ Commission Report, Vol. IV, pp. 78, 100. 
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KHAS MAHALS 


“The Need for Khas Mahals 

Besides the permanently and temporarily settled tracts, 
there were still estates for which land-holders could not be 
attracted; and in certain cases, the experiment of farming, 
‘as was in case of Khurda, had failed.’ The Government had 
no other alternative ‘but to keep such cstates under their 
direct management or hold them as Khas Mahals. 


In principle, the British had opposed the Khas manage- 
‘ment of land revenue; .they apprehended that such a situation 
would lead to inefficiency and corruption. They were aware, 
that the number of officers was insufficient and the officers 
in charge of land revenue were often dishonest; entrusting 
direct responsibility of land revenue administration to such 
an official bureaucracy would have far reaching conse- 
‘quences.’ 


But in Orissa, they were forced tv have the Khas Mahals 
because many farmers refused to keep land.’ The Govern- 
ment had to appoint the Tahasildars and take the direct res- 
‘ponsibility of such lands. This course of action was an un- 
pleasant one, and went on increasing in the first few years 
of the British rule in Orissa. The Oriya land-holders had 


1. History of ‘Orissa“During 19th Century—P. Mukherjee, p. 
139. 

2. Quoting the deliberations of the controlling committee of 
revenue, For William on 14-5-1772; Early Revenuc System of Bengal 
and Bihar—D. N. Banerjee, pp. 153-155.’ 

3. (a) Letter of the Board of Revenue on 24th February, 

1807, Acc. No. 18; O.S.A. 

(b) Letter of A. J. M. Mills, Collector of Cuttack to H. 
Ricketts, Commissioner of‘ Balasore ‘on- 26th May, 1837, 
Vol. 289, Acc. No... 138; Year—1837; O.S.A. 
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heen frightened by the changes in the administrative system 
brought by the British, and could not meet the revenue 
demand, „. Many of them deserted their hereditary possessions 
to be managed as Khas Mahals. There were 33 Khas 
Mahals in Orissa; 5 in Cuttack, 8 in Puri, and 20 in Balasore 
with a total revenue collection of Rs. 11,32,83 annually. 
By the end of the ninctceenth century, in 1897 settlement the 
number fell down te 23; 2 in Cuttack, 3 in Puri and 18 in 
Balasore.‘ 


In Orissa, the Khas management had existed cven 
‘during the pre-British days, in varying forms. During 
the native periods, whenever it was felt difficult to 
collect land revenue, the Government managed the land 
‘under their own officers. This method was also accepted as 
a means of collecting more revenue. During the declining 
‘days of the Mughuls and the Marathas, the Government 
appointed the Aumils who were kept in charge of collecting 
revenue from the Khas managed lands.’ These officials ex- 
‘ploited the situation and fulfilled their personal ends. 


Under the British as well, the officers. who were in 
‘charge of the Khas. Mahals—the collectors and the tahasil- 
dars—cmbezzled as much as they could and farmed the lands 
to speculators who taxed the Ryots the maximum.’ 


The Government had realised that the Khas managce- 
ment was neither good for them nor to the cultivators. They 
were ignorant about the local conditions and problems con- 
.nected with land, they had to depend on the minor officials 
like the Sarabarakars and Kanungoes who were unreliable 
and’ mostly dishonest. As a result, the Government failed to 
receive the due rent; and the collections fell down from year 
‘to year in the Khas Mahals. They had neither the requisite 
‘time nor the knowledge to improve the situation. The follow- 


4. (a) Land systems of British India, Vol. I, pp. 470-71. 
(b) Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 180. 

(a) 5th Report, Vol. II, pp. 353, 575. 

(b) Studies in Mughul India—Sir J. N. Sarkar, p. 223. 

(c) History of Orissa~Dr. H. K. Mahatab, Vol. II, p. 380. 


6. Bengal District Gazetteer—Cuttack—O'Malley, p. 158. 
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ing is an cxample to show how the collections in some of 
5 . " - 
the Khas Mahals had suffered or remained static or very 


little improved. 


Name of the estate Collection for Collection for 
held Khas 1804 1806 
Santmullang Rs. 936-2-1 Rs. 635-0-0 
Narainpur Rs. 1014-3-0 Rs. 215-4-0 
Khaidegee Rs. 36-13-0 Rs. 38-7-0 
Muzoory Rs. 10-8-1 Rs. 10-8-1 
Baloobisy Rs. 5-11-0 Rs. 5-4-0 
Arjunpur Rs. 61-7-2 Rs. 36-0-0 


The decline in collection and the low rate as well, did not. 
benefit the common man at all, much of the collections went 
to the officials.’ 

The Government reminded the officers in charge of the 
Khas Mahals, their duty and responsibility towards the land 
and the cultivators, but without appreciable result.’ The 
officers pleaded inability to pay sufficient attention to the land. 
and revenue problems of the Khas Mahals, being engaged 
in the more engrossing problems of general administration.” 
As far as the Government was concerned, they had no other 
alternative—land-hoiders were not available to accept the 
lands and they were bound to allow heavy remission and 
continue holding the estates as Khas.” 


The Government could have accepted the Ryotwarr 
settlement as a substitute to the Khas management and saved 
the situation. It was an unfortunate excuse for the Gov- 
ernment that they pleaded that they had not sufficient ex- 
perience in the Ryotwari settlement. At least, after the Paik 
rebellion, they could have easily adopted the system in the 


7. Revenue Records—~Acc. No. 10, Year—1807, pp. 57-58, 
O.S.A. 


| 8. Letter of the Board of Revenue to the collector of Cuttack 
con 20-12-1833, Vol. 187, p. 887; B.S.A. 


9. General Letters to the Court of Directors, Revenue Dept., 
Vol. A, pp. 350-357; year—28-2-1803|7-10-1815; B.S.A. 

10. General letters, Vol 24, 1839, p. 157, Revenue Letter No. 4 
of 1838, March. B.S.A. ` 
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biggest ‘of Khas Mahals—Khurda. In the Barmahals of the 
Madras Presidency, the British had alrcady experimented the 
system in 1812-1818, under Col. Reed; and there was little 
doubt about its success when compared with cither zamindari 
or the khas managciment.” Moreover, the difference between 
the Ryotwari and Khas Management was very little as far 
as the administrative aspects were concerned and the Ryot- 
wari system could have becn easily substituted for the Khas 
management without bringing basic changes in the adminis- 
trative pattern. The Ryotwari system could have secured the 
rights and privileges of the cultivators better than the Khas 
management. 


When a comparison is made between the Ryotwari 
system and the Khas management, the latter was less advan- 
tagcous for the interest of the tenants and the society ijn 
gencral. Under the Ryotwari settlement, each field or 
holding was dealt with separately and the holder was free 
to pay the revenue and keep the land if he so liked, or give 
up the land at any time at his discretion. In ncither of the 
systems there was any middle-man, but in case of the Ryot- 
wari settlement, the settlement was made with a legally re- 
cognised occupant or ryot and in case of Khas management 
the dealing was between the Government as the land owner 
and the tenants. Under the Ryotwari settlement, the tenants 
were the practical ownérs of the land, and they took greater 
interest to improve the agricultural conditions. As a con- 
trast, the tenants of the Khas Mahals took the least possible 
interest in the land and agriculture and shifted the respon- 
sibility on the Government.” 


Under the Khas management the tenants were supposed 
to possess no rights but that of mere occupancy so long as 
they paid the rent demanded of them. There was no fixed 
principle of assessment, the officers appointed. by the Gov- 
ernment fixed up the rates as they liked and the tenants had 
11. Land Systems of British India, Vol. 1, Baden Powell, p. 5. 
12. (a) Land Systems of British India—Vol II, Baden Powell 

449. 
(b) Wilkinson's Report of 13th September, 1821. 
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little interest or zeai to procest. Any resistance on behalf of 
the tenants might have deprived them of occupancy even. 
This method was in contrast to that adopted under the 
Ryotwari settlement. Under the Ryotwari settlement detailed 
attention was paid to the quality of the land and the assess- 
ment was made with full consideration. ‘The tenant was 
an active party in the land revenue settlement and not a 
mere witness or silent sufferer as was the case under Khas 
management. 


The Government imposed too much confidence in the 
officers under the Khas management. They believed that if 
the officers acted according to the instructions of the Gov- 
ernment and be considerate, honest and sincere, thene the 
Khas management would be a successful system. It was 
their firm conviction that with an ideal system of adminis- 
tration and officialdom, there would be no difference between 
the working of the Ryotwari system and the Khas manage- 
ment.” But, unfortunately, this confidtnce was betrayed. 
The Government’s faith in the principles of conventions and 
the rule of law, as they were adept in England, was lost in 
the local circumstances. 


It should have been better had the Government fixed 
up the dues from the tenants before they entrusted the offi- 
cers the responsibility of collection.” Without protection the 
tenants suffered much and “the authority of the Govern- 
ment was set at naught”.” The Government admitted that 
‘ Khas management must necessarily delegate power to others 
and that would mean abuse of responsibility and authority 
and most pernicious consequences would ensue from the 


13. Extract of a letter from the Secretary of Government in the 
Territorial Department of Ist August; 1822, para 20; Quoted in the 
Rate Report, para 150. 

14. Wilkinson’s Report of 18th October, 1833. 


15. Quoting the deliberations of the Controlling Committee,— 
Early Revenue System of Bengal and Bihar—D. N. Banerjec, pp~ 
153-155. 
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impossibility of finding time to examine and correct them.” 
This task had been hcavier particularly duc to the lack of 
honest officers in Orissa.” 


From time to time, the Government became awarc of 
the deficiencies connected with the Khas Mahals and the 
Court of Dircctors had suggested the Governor General at 
Fort William to consider the Bombay method of land revenuc 
settlement for Orissa. The Governor General had replied 
that possessing only a general and imperfect knowledge of 
the arrangements adopted for land revenue administration of 
Bombay, it could not be pretended to determine whether 
these arrangements could be introduced with any degree of 
suc¢ess in Orissa. He particularly emphasised that thc 
number of officers in Orissa was much smaller when com- 
pared to that of Bombay and under such a situation it would 
have been impracticable to introduce the Bombay method 
of settlement in place of the Khas management jin Orissa. 
Moreover, the nature of work and the work-load itself was 
relatively heavy and multifarious for the officers in Orissa 
when compared to thosc of either Bombay or Madras even.” 

-In the study of the Khas Mahals, Khurda claims special 
attention in Orissa. It was the biggest of Khas Mahals and 
offered a typical example of the entire system. The history 
of land revenue administration of Khurda is practically the 
history of Khas management in Orissa during the nineteenth 
century. 


The Special Problems of Khurda 
The Raja of Khurda who occupied a unique role in 


16. (a) Letter of Board of Revenue on 24-2-1807, Acc. No. 18; 
O.S.A. 
(b) Letter of A. J. M. Mills, Collector of Cuttack, to H. 
Rickettes, Commissioner of Balasore, 26-5-1837, Vol. 289, 
Acc. No. 138, year—1837, pp. 10-12; O.S.A. 
17. General letters to the Court of Directors, Revenue Depart- 
ment, year—28-2-1803|7-10-1815, Vol. 9, pp. 356-57; B.S.A. 
18. General Letters, Letter No. 4 of March, 1838. ‘Vol. 24, 
page 157, Year—1839; and General letter No. 120, Vol. 9, p. 358; 
B.S.A. 
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the history of Orissa had trouble with the Marathas on the 
eve of British conquest of the province. There were instances 
of near-open-clash with Raja Kam Pundit, the Maratha 
Governor of Orissa. The Khurda Raja wanted to support the 
British, so as to get rid of the Marathas in the province. He 
made significant contribution in this regard and hoped that 
the British would be obliged to him and make liberal conces- 
sions in administration and revenue matters. 


On the side of the Government, once they were establishect 
in Orissa; they did not like to show too liberal an attitude to- 
wards the Raja of Khurda. They thought, “our moderation 
has becn construed into weakness, our silence into ignorance 
and our endeavours to conciliate into apprehension and féar”. 
It was their desire t> end the powers of the Khurda Raja and 
make this an example to others concerned in Orissa.” 


The treatment shown to the Khurda Raja in terms of 
moral obligations was unjust for the British. They imprison- 
ed him in May, 1805; and took away Khurda under the 
direct management of the Government.” This brought fun- 
damental changes in the general administration and land 
revenue administration of the estate. Before the British con- 
quest, the Raja’ of Khurda mainly depended on the Sarbara- 
kars for land revenue collection. These Sarabarakars were, 
generally, “savage and illiterate” and °they in turn engaged 
a number of Dolais and Dulbeheras who in fact did the 
work of land revenue collection. The system of land revenue 


19. Selections from the Correspondence of the Settlement of 
‘the Government of Khurda in the district of Puri; (Khurda selec- 
ons), Vol. IH, p. 17. 

20. (a) 17th February, 1805; Harcourt to Government, Bengal 

Secret and Political Consultations. 

(b) 22nd December, 1804, Harcourt to Government, Ben- 
gal Secret and Political Consultations. 

€c) 4th April, 1805, Harcourt to Government of Bengal 
Secret and Political® Consultations. 

(d) 16th May, 1805, Government to Harcourt, Bengal Sec- 
ret and Political consultations—Quoted; Foundations 
of British Orissa,—B. C. Ray, pp. 71-75. 
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assessment and collection was comparatively casicr and simple. 
The officials in charge of the collections were granted Jagcers 
or rent free land in addition to a certain percentage of the 
collections. This mcthod had madc the revenue collections 
quicker and certain.” 


Immediately under the British, the Khurda Raja found 
himscl{ over-assessed, and the new system of assessment and: 
collection difficult.” He had no other alternative but te: 
rebel. In spite of this attitude of the Raja, the Government 
did not take immediately bold steps against him. They 
found the Khurda Raja occupying a distinguished positiorm 
in the Hindu world and in the eyes of the general public of 
the entire province. It was due to this consideration, they 
thought of offering the Khurda Raja to take Khurda’s 
charge of land revenue collection. One of the important 
references about this is found in a document of 1808. The 
Collector of Cuttack had written to the President and Mem- 
bers of the Board of Revenue, that he was to make a per- 
manent settlement with the ex-Raja of. Khurda. He had 
asked for instructions from the Board, whether this perma- 
nent settlement with the ex-Raja of Khurda be treated as 
with other Zamindars of the province or any special conside- 
ration to be given in view of the special position of ‘the ex- 
Raja. The Collector had proposed to keep him beyond the 
provisions of Section ,XXXV of Regulation XII of 1805 and 
offer him a special position in revenue and administrative 
matters.” 

The Collector of Cuttack was justified in suggesting for 
a special position for the ex-Raja of Khurda, and had the 


21. (a) Forester's Report of 27-41-1820, Para 43-44. 
(b) Forester's Report of 17-10-1819, Para 50. 
(c) Wilkinson’s Report of 13-9-1821. 
(d) Ewer's Report of 13-5-1818, Para 175. 
22. (a) Madalapanji—Edited; A. B. Mahanty, p. 79. 
(b) Foundations of British Orissa—B. C. Ray, p. 49. 
(c) Leiter of Collector of Cuttack on 27-10-1808, Vol. 84, 
p. 187; B.S.A. 
23. Letter of 12th September, 1808, by Collector F. Farquire to 
the Board of Revenue, Revenue Records, Acc. No. 16; O.S.A. 
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higher authorities been more considerate towards the cx- 
Raja, then they could have averted the rebellion of 1818. 
But unfortunately, the authorities concerned did not pay 
attention to the suggestion of the Collector and denied any 
liberal consideration to the ex-Raja and brought Khurda 
under Khas management. This led the Government into 
scrious problems. 

The problems of Khurda were further magnified in the 
beginning of the British administration due to the separation 
of Panchagar from Khurda. In 1806, Panchagar was scpa- 
rated from the main cstate of Khurda and placed at the 
disposal of Rance Mukta Dei, who had been ousted by her 
subjects in Sambalpur. This step was unfortunate and ex- 
hibited lack of understanding of the Government about the 
problems of Khurda. and its pcople. The people of Khurda 
including Panchagar, were militant in profession and attitude; 
they strongly resented’ the transfer of Panchagar from Khurda 
and placing it under the Ranee Mukat Dei. The clash of 
the people with the Ranee continued till 1818, and in that 
year, the Dewan of the Rance was murdered and Panchagar 
was taken away from the Rance.” ‘This sad incident could 
have been avoided had the Gcvernment been more thought- 
ful from the beginning. For twelve years, 1806 to 1818, 
there was high excitement and uncertainty in the mind of 
the pcople which made the task of administration of Khurda 
more difficult. It finally ebbed only when Panchagar was 
reverted to its original position and the Ranee Mukat Dei 
was pensioned for one thousand rupees a month. 


Another important problem of Khurda was that of the 
Jageer lands. When Khurda was under the control of the 
Raja, the Dollais, Dulbeheras, Paiks and other officers had 
been allotted with extensive Jageer or rent free land—the 
greatest portion of available land in the estate had. been 
parcelled out in Jageers for the maintenance of the public 
and private officers.” Khurda had resembled very much a 


24. Rate Report—para 10. 


25. Letter of William Trower to Andrew Stirling, on 23rd 
March, 1818, Revenue Records—Acc. No. 43, p. 39; O.S.A. 
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military society—the Dolbehera was comparable to the 
Subadar, the Dullai to the Habildar and the Paik to the 
Soldier. The Khurda Raja depended on them for defence 
as well as the general administration, including that of land 
revenue collection. He did not pay them in cash, but 
granted Jageer lands. 


Under the British administration, the problem of Jagcer 
Jands occupied a vital position. On onc side, they could not 
‘abolish them, and on the other side, they could not appre- 
ciate as well. From the beginning of their administration 
of Khurda in 1805, till the end of the ninetcenth century, 
the problem engrossed their attention. The problem of the 
rent frce lands in Khurda became so important because the 
Jageer land covered extensive tracts, that too of the best 
portion of the cultivable land and dceply influenced the 
socio-economic life of the people, particularly that of the cex- 
militia.” 

Duc to their ignorance, the Government could not 
tackle the problem of the Jageer properly in the beginning. 
Mistakes committe«i in the initial stage perpetuated them- 
sclves in a major problem in subsequent periods. The 
claimants became too many for the Jagcers. 

The Government failed to assess the significance of thc 
‘problem in the earlier stage. From 1805 to 1837, the steps 
taken were ineffective. In 1838, extensive measures were 
‘taken and largec-scaie resurrnption proceedings were adopted. 
During 1838 to 1845, there were 1,479 cases for rent free 
Jageer lands of which 542 (35.2%) were confirmed, 440 
‘30%) were allowed the privilege of tanki or quit rent and 
497 (33.6%) were totally rejected and, the lands resumed. 
Jn terms of acreage, the land claimed during this period 
was 14,606 acres as rent free, of which 9,360 acres were 


26. (a) Letter of Mr. Dampier to R. H. Wilson, Officiating 
Secretary, Board of Revenue, Letter No. 114A, 21-2- 
1880; Khurda Selections, Vol. III, pp. 29-30. 
(Lb) General Letters to the Court of Directors, Vol. 25, p. 
690; B.S.A. 
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confirmed, 2,920 acres were resumed and 2,426 acres were 
allowed half concession in Khurda.” 


In addition to the problem of the Jageer lands, there 
was the feeling that the British had very highly assessed the 
lnnd in Khurda. As a result of over-assessment, there was 
large-scale depopulation anc desertion and land lay neglect- 
ed.” The over asscssment was alleged to be the direct effect 
of Khas management, where the assessing officers were dis- 
honest and not well-informed about the local conditions. 
The overall impact of the British policy in Khurda magni- 
fied its problems.” They were reflected in the rebellion of 
1818. It is important that the British were not new to re- 
bellions arising from their policy of administration, particu- 
larly based on land. Before the Khurda rebellion, they had 
already experienced the rebellion among the Santals in the 
region of Dhalbhum, Manbhum, Chotanagpur and Cuttack 
But, unfortunately this experience was lost to the Government 
when they considered the problems of Khurda settlement.” 


Khurda was over assessed and that too within a very 
short time. The Khurda Raja used to pay the Marathas 
Rs. 15,000 annually and that too under compulsion and 
trying for all opportunities to avoid payment. The British 
demanded from the Raja, Rs. 1,00,000 and the Raja ex- 
pressed ‘his inability to pay such a high amount. As a result, 


°” 
—. 


27. Mill's Report—1847. 
28. (a) The History of British India—James Mill, Vol. VIII, 
p. 98. 
(b) Quoting Major Fletcher on 20-3-1817, Revenue Records, 
Acc. No. 40; O.S.A. 
29. (a) Letter of the Board of Revenue on 24-92-1807, Acc. No. 
18, O.S.A. 
(b) Letter of A. J. Mills, Collector of Cuttack to H. Riec- 
ketts, Commissioner of Balasore on 26-5-1837, Vol. 289, 
. Acc. No. 138, Year—1837, pp. 10-12; O.S.A. 
30. (a) British Rule in India—Ram Gopal, pp. 40-41. 
(b) Mill's Report of 1-6-1847. 
(c) The Santal Resurrection—K. K. Dutta, p- 5. 
(cl) Letter of Trower to Stirling on 23-3-1818, Acc. No. 43, 
year—1817-1818, pp. 40-41; O.S.A. 
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there was conflict between the Raja and the British and the 
Raja was ousted. Under. the Khas management, in 1816, 
the Government raised the demand to Rs. 1,38,000 and 
finally pensioned off the ex-Raja for Rs. 25,000 annually. 
The rise of the demand from Rs. 15,000 to 1,38,000 rupees 
within less than fiftcen years, without any proportionate deve- 
lopment in agro-economic life, was too straining on the 
people.” 

The problems of Khurda were further aggravated duc 
to the official problems and the wrong decisions in the carly 
period of administration. Major Fletcher who was the first 
British officer to tackle the problem of Khurda was a military 
officer with little knowledge about the land revenue adminis- 
tration. He misunderstood the local customs, traditions and 
problems. He was removed in 1805 and Khurda was inte- 
grated with Cuttack. The mistakes committed by Major 
Fletcher haunted the British administration throughout the 
nineteenth century.” 

The merging of Khurda in the Cuttack clistrict was a 
result of wrong understanding of the situation. Khurda 
which had been maintaining its scparate existence had preb- 
lems quite different and peculiar. The identical treatment 
to Cuttack and Khurda was unreasonable. Making Khurda 
a part of Cuttack left it in the hands of individual officers 
and their discretion. «How deeply individual officers played 
a role in determining the course of administration and land 
revenue policy of Khurda, is illustrated by William Trower, 
who was the Collector of Cuttack during 1813 to 1818. He 
tried to hide the facts and figures and give a different picture: 
of Khurda to safeguard his own interest and those of the 
corrupted officers. Apart from misrepresenting the economic 
and revenue conditions of Khurda, Trower led the Govern- 
ment and the general public in a wrong direction by mani- 
pulating such vital facts as the number of prisoners for non- 


payment of revenue. He gave the number of such prisoncrs 


$1. (a) The History of India—Mill, Vol. VIII, p. 98. 
(b) Revenue letter from Bengal of 19th June, 1813, para 
12-13, Records of the East India House, Vol. 1. 


32. Khurda Selections, Vol. 11, p. 17. 
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as “never more than fifteen in any single day between July, 
1816 to February, 1818, and the total number of such 
defaulting prisoners was only one hundred and twenty-four.” 
“To contradict this statement of Trower, Watson, who was 
the special officer to investigate the cause of Paik rebellion of 
1818, said that the number of prisoners for non-payment 
of land revenue” was so great as to stagger belief. Mr. Watson 
charged Trower, “as dark things about the collector”, and 
inade him mainly responsible for the debacle in Khurda’s 
.cconomic and agricultural condition and imposed the res- 
ponsibility of the rcbellion on him.” 

The role of the individual officers acquired profound 
importance in Khurda because the officers were so few and 
busv otherwise that there was no check and balance ir the. 
administrative machinery. Khurda suffered due to malad- 
ministration.’ Throughout the ninctecnth century the prob- 
lems continued. As late as 1877, the Sarbarakars were 
‘obliged to qualify themselves in settlement procedure and on 
23-7-1880 the regulations of land revenue collection were 
simplified and made easier.” 

The Paik rebellion was mile-stone in the history of 
Khurda, for that drew the attention of the Government to- 
wards the peculiar and special problems of the estate. That 
-changed the general attitude of the Government towards the 
‘other Khas-managed estatcs as well.” The settlement of the 
Khas Mahals was done differently to distinguish them from 
‘the other tracts of Orissa. The settlements of Khurda 
‘clearly indicated the desire of the Government to understand 
and appreciate the problems of the Khas Mahals more 
‘minutely and in detail. 

33. Revenue Records, Acc. No. 399, pp. 57-60; O.S.A. 

34. Letter No. 86 of 15-12-1879 from J. S. Armstrong, Collec- 
tor of Pooree to the Commissioner of the Orissa Division—Khurda 
‘Selections, Vol. IH, p. 147. 

35. Letter No. 93T, dated 19-12-1879, Camp, Sunakhala, from 
‘Collector of Pooree to the Commissioner, Orissa~Khurda Sclections, 
Vol. III, p. 28. 

36. General Letters—Vol. 24, p. 157, ycar—1839, Letter No. 4, 
“Year—1538, March: B.S.A. 
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Settlements and Assessment in Khurda 


The first settlement of Khurda was made by Major 
Fletcher in 1805 who assessed to collect two lakhs of rupees 
as land revenue. According to Major Fletcher's calculations, 
Khurda was capable of yielding Rs. 5,75,000 annually ex. 
cluding the taxes. Major Fletcher based his calculations on 
‘the estimate that Khurda contained 25,559 Batis or 2,30,031 
acres of land under rice cultivation yielding 7.5 Bharans of 
paddy pcr Bati. It was cstimated that the price of rice 
would be three rupces a Bharan and that would yicld ncarly 
9.75 lakhs of rupecs annually.” 


This first cstmate of. Khurda’s productive capacity 
made by Major Fletcher was a wrong beginning, based on 
greatly exaggerated figures without much factual grounding. 
‘Conditions of Khurda, duriiig the declining days of the Mara- 
thas, were unhappy and large tracts of arable land lay fallow. 
Major Fletcher could not cstimate the real productive 
‘potentialities of Khurda. 


Major Fletcher was succeeded by Golam Kadir who 
took the charge of land revenue administration of Khurda. 
‘Golam Kadir could not free himsclf from the legacy left by 
Major Fletcher. However, he decreased the demand for the 
year 1805-1806 to Rs. 1,21,941-5-4 from the target fixed by 
Major Fletcher at Rs. 2,13,333-5-4; a change of nearly 70%.” 
He made a more detailed survey and tried to make the assess- 
ment as far as equitable, the average rate being eight annas 
per bigha.” ,. 
“The rate of assessment fixed by Major Fletcher and 
carricd on by Golam Kadir with alterations here and there, 
was felt heavily by the people. It was said that the ratc of 
assessment was more than what it was even wumder the 
Marathas. The Maratha rate was never more than five annas 


37. Letter of W. Trower on 20-3-1817 to I. P. Warde. acting 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Fort William; Revenue Records, 
Acc. No. 40; O.S.A. 

38. Taylor's statement; Khurda Selections, Vol. HI, pp. 63-5. 


39. Rate Report—para 7. 
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per bigha.” ‘The effect of this high. assessment was deep and 
wide in its impact. People deserted the inhabitations and’ 
fled to the neighbouring Garjats. During the period, 1805- 
1817, ncarly 20—25% people left Khurda for elsewhere 
and vast tracts were depopulated.” 


Before the Paik rebellion in 1818, the impact of assess- 
ment was bitterly fclt. The cultivators were degraded to a 
state of utter poverty and “lived on herbs and jungle food”.” 
Mr. Watson remarked that the Khas management and the 
heavy assessment constituted “the greatest of all evils”, the 
Tahasildars were fleecing the people and the number of 
appeals for remission was too grcat.” The number of de- 
faulters was on the increase and that had very badly affected 
the morals of society. ¢ 


The usual procedure during 1806 to 1817 to collect 
the arrears of land revenue was to put the defaultcers behind 
the bars. Trower argued that this was the only way in 
which the Government could collect the dues. He asserted, 
“whatever might be the position in other districts but in 
Cuttack the Parwana (warrant) to the jail was a sure shot 
for the collection of revenue. The fear of the jail was the 
most powerful weapon”.” 


It is doubtful whether the mcthod of imprisonment te 
collect the arrears was morally justified or not. In the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, imprisonment was con- 
sidered as a great punishment. In Khurda, which was in- 
fluenced by religious feelings. the jail was considered as some 
sort of hell. By adopting “the method of imprisonment the 
Government broke the people sentimentally and socio- -psy- 


40. The History of British India, Vol. VIII; Mill, p. 97. 


41. Revenue Letter of 30th March, 1821, para 150-153, Re- 
cords of the East India House, Vol. III. 


42. Letter of Trower to A. Stirling on 23-3-1818, Acc. No. 43. 
year—I817, pp. 40-41; O.S.A. 


43. Revenue Records, Acc. No. 399, PP. 48-49; O.S.A. 


44. Trower quoted in the Revenue Records, Acc. No. 399, Pp- 
; O.S.A. 
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<chologically.” They were dragged to the rebellion. 


The following picture of collection of land revenue 


illustrates how the assessment was made in Khurda between 
J 803—1818:— 


Year of Collection Assessment The settiement officer 
1803 Rs. 15.000-0-0 Tho Raja of Khurda 
1805-1806 Rs. 1,21,738-10-8 Golam Kadir 
1806-1807, Khurda; Rs. 1,11,738-10-8 3 

5 Pauchagarh; Rs. 12,800-0-0 
1812 1813, Khurda; Rs. 1,11,738-10-8 


I Panchagarh; Ks. 12,800-0.0 ଏ 
1813-1814, Khurda; Rs. 1,12,372.-4-3 William Trower 

#5 Panchagarh; Rs. 12,800-0-U0 33 
1814-1815, Khurda; Rs. 1,20,257-1-1 Richardson 

33 Panchagarh; Rs. 12,800-0-0 a 
1815-1816, Khurda; Rs. 1,20,257-0-0 John Petty 


3 Panchagarh; Rs. 12,800-0-0 53 
1816-1818, Khurda; Rs. 1,41,098-10-8 William Trower 
5 Panchagarh; Rs. 12,800-0-0 ’» 9° 


‘The high assessment led to the discontentment in 1818, and 
‘thereafter liberal treatment was shown to Khurda. Jn 
1818-19, Panchagarh was freed from the Ranec Mukat Dei 
and Khurda assessed for only Rs. 55,694-14-11 by Mr. 
Forester; a difference of Rs. 85,403-11-9 from that of the 
-assessment in 1816-1818. The assessment of Panchagarh. 
tTetained at Rs. 12,300-0-0 in 1818-19, decreased to Rs. 
12,775-7-5 in 1819-1820 and to Rs. 12,673,-2-11 in the settle- 
ment of 1821 and the assessment of Khurda had no change 
under Mr. Forester. Forester was a kind and considerate 
‘officer for Khurda. 


Forester was succeeded by Wilkinson who took charge 
of Khurda from 1823-24 to 1836-37. He inaugurated a sys- 
tem of settlement and assessment in Khurda which could be 
compared to the Ryotwari system. He retained the rates 
‘fixed by Forester but assessed at a lower rate the lands newly 
‘cultivated and exerted his influence on the Sarbarakars to 
‘issue Potta to the cultivators and fix the dues from them. 


45. Wilkinson's settlement Report of 24-10-1836. 
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This was a great stride to protect the cultivators’ intcrests.- 
Never before the Government had taken any interest for 
them, and the steps taken by Wilkinson were historic in this. 
regard.” i 

In the settlement of 1821-23, the assessment of Khurda 
was increased to Rs. 76,542-6-71/, and that of Panchagarh to. 
Rs. 11,879-8-10. In the next settlement, which was for five 
years, 1823-24 to 1329-30, the assessment of Khurda was 
raised to Rs. 1,10,960-7-6 and that of Panchagarh to Rs. 
13,871-2-41/4. In the settlement of 1829-30 to 1836-37, thc 
figures were further raised to Rs. 1,36,104-4-1 for Khurda and 
Rs. 15,247-14-10 for Panchagarh. In the 1836 scttlement 
special attention was paid to survey and measurentent. 
Mr. Commissioner Ricketts addressed to the Board of Revenue 
on 12th December, 1836 regarding this settlement as pro- 
foundly influencing the agro-economic life of Khurda. Here- 
aftcr, it was decided to consider the special problems of 
Khurda separately as distinct from the other parts of the 
province. Therefore, the 1836 settlement of Khurda was 
not made either in conformation with the Regulations VII of 
1822 or to the resolution of Government of 19th November, 
1836; both of which were applicable to the rest of Orissa’s. 
non-permanently settled tracts. ‘There was a definite feeling 
now that Khurda deserved special attention because, its 
“situation, its history, its inhabitants arc all peculiar”.” 


Before the 1836 scttlement importance was not paid to 
the accuracy of measurement and the calculations were 
mostly made on guess. The measuring units like the Mana 
differed from one area to another, even in the same villages 
the measuring rods differed from one another. The problem 
of measurement was further aggravated duc to the lack of 
qualified and sincere officers. The Aumins, who were the: 
field officers for measurement, were paid fiftcen rupees a 
month, assisted by the Peons who received four rupees a 
month. ‘This poor salary prompted these people to be dis- 


46. Report on the Khurda Settlement—James Taylor, p. 32. 


47. General Letters, Vol. 24, pp. 953-56, Letter of 19-10-1838; 
O.S.A. : 
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honest and no sincerity could have been expected from them. 


In the 1836 scttlement consideration was paid to this 
aspect of the problem. It was realised that no settlement 
could be rational and equitable without reforming the 
methods of measurement and calculation. It was suggested 


that the following two principles should be adopted in the 
future settlements; they are 


Firstly, to fix all denominations of land one ncerikh or 
ratc. 


Secondly, not to assess more land than was under actual 
cultivation.” 


In 1838-43, there was another scttlement for Khurda, 
conducted by a local officer, Babu Madhusudan Patnayak. 
A heavy amount was spent on this settlement which resulted 
in an increase of only Rs. 5,396-11-10 with another addition 
of Rs. 243-15-9, which had been overlooked by mistake by 
Mr. Wilkinson in the earlier settlement. This settlement 
was not quite fruitful when viewed from the collection side, 
but as a resumption and rcvision scttlement, it laid a foun- 
dation.” 

The next scttlement for Khurda was in 1854-56, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Anand. Financially, this settlement was a success. 
It increased the assessment of Khurda from Rs. 1,41,279- 
3-914; to Rs. 1,77,50%-14-8/2; an increase of nearly '36,328 
rupces and keeping the assessment of Panchagarh at Rs. 
15,469-10-2. But the work itself was done in haste, without 
sufficient check ana corrections. It was remarked that “a 
vast number of mistakes were made. ...Lands were measured 
wrongly or settled twice over with different persons, roads, 
tanks and village commons were obstructed by allowing ryots 
to ‘settle for portions of therm. Men got Pottas for land they 
had never seen or for land which they attempted to cultivate 
but which had proved unculturable”.” 


The 1854-56 settlement of Khurda was made for 24 
years which ended in 1880. It was argued by some that 


48. Report of the Khurda Settlement—James Taylor, p. 36. 
49. Khurda Selections, Vol. 111, pp. 60-70. 
50. Khurda Selections, Vol. 111, pp. 60-70. 
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there should be no settlement either before 1880 and others 
pointed out that basing on the Act X of 1867, there should 
be no settlement even before 1897. But the Government 
pointed out that the settlements of Khurda were made in- 
dependent of the general settlements of the province and the 
Government had reserved the right of revision and settlement 
whenever they desired.” Basing on this argument, the assess- 
ments in Khurda changed many more times than the regular 
settlements. During the nineteenth century, there were only 
13 regular settlements for Khurda, though the assessments 
had changed for 24 times, on an average of a change in 
every four years. This frequent change in the rates and 
assessment was not favourable towards the socio-economic 
development, for that created a sense of uncertainty among 
the pcoplc. 


It is worthwhile to note that the liberal consideration 
which Khurda received during the post-rebellion period was 
forgotten in subsequent settlements. Khurda was subject to 
frequent droughts and floods and the general productivity 
was lower. This aspect should have been taken into con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Ravenshaw was one of the first officers who took 
notice of the low productivity and suggested that this should 
be taken into account while making .the assessments. He 
suggested the following measures to relieve the Khurda cul- 
tivators from the strain of over-assessment:— 


1. Land in Khurda to be classified according to their 
situation, quality and productivity. 

2. To ascertain the average yield in an average year 
of cach category of land and then assess the rent. 


3. The market value of the produce was to be consi- 
dered while fixing the rent. 


4. To take into consideration the average market price 
“ 51. No. 2459-903 L.R., dated Calcutta the 18th November, 
1882 from A. P. Macdonald, Offg. Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal 


Revenue Department to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Land Revenue Dept.; quoted; Khurda Selections, Vol. HI, p. 160. 
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of rice while assessing the rent so as not to strain the minimum | 
standard of living. 


9. It was only after fixing the share: of the cultivator ° 
the Government was to fix irs share of revenue.” 


‘The Government accepted the suggestions of the Com- 
missioner, Mr. Ravenshaw and prescribed rules about thc: 
possible enhancement of rents. According to these rules, 
firstly, no rent of the Ryots should be increased to double 
or more than that on the only ground of increased produc-- 
tion; secondly, when the rent was to be increased by. more 
than fifty per cent, then the enhancement was to be distri- 
buted in a number of years and not imposed in a single 
vear. ' 


Mr. Ravenshsw felt that Khurda was over-assussed. 
As a contrast, there was another school of thought which 
asserted that Khurda was rather lightly assessed and the 
ryots paid short of ‘a fair rent’. Mr. Taylor, who was the 
settlement officer, rad opined, “the ryots of Khurda havc’ 
been most lenicntly dealt with and they arc in better circums- 
tances than ryots of many other districts... ..the assessment is. 
exceedingly moderate, in fact too low....I have heard the: 
rates described by an officer of high standing as criminally low, 
taking into considcration the duty the Government owes to 
the country at large”.” « 


However, the figures of assessment themselves will speak. 
how the assessment was raised from Rs. 12,194 in 1806 to 
Rs. 3,05,000 in 1897 and leave no doubt about the over-assess— 
ment Khurda suffered in the 19th century. 


52. Memo. No. 5 by Mr. Ravenshaw on 6-3-1876 and accepted’ 
Ly the Board of Revenue, No. 81A, of 24-4-1876. 


53. Rate Report, para 63-70. 


54. No. 7, dated Khurda the 19th January, 1883, from W. C. 
‘Taylor to the Collector of Puri; Quoted—Khurda Selections, Vol. IIL; 
p- 187. 
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Assessment of Khurda from the year 1806 to 1897 (Fig. 2) 


ame of the settlement Assessment in 
a : officer rupces 

2 adir 1,21,941-5-4 
ର a 1,11,738-10-8 

3 W. Trower 

Richardson 1,12,372-4-3 
1815 John Petty Ward 1,20,257-1-1 
1816 W. Trower 1,41,098-10-8 
| forester 
0 IN 4 55,694-14-11 
1820 22 55,695-4-53⁄4 
1821 Wilkinson 76,542-6-7 
1823 1 1,10,960-7-6 
1829 3 1,36,104-4-1 
1838 M. S. Patruayak 1.41,279-3-91/% 
1856 Anand 1,77,607-14-83⁄4 
1861 Revision settlemert 1,60,780-9-10 
1862 p 1,69,590-1-33⁄4 
1863 3% ‘1,52,619-13-41⁄2 
1865 22 1,52,584-2-61⁄2 
1866 7 1,52,357-9-7 4 
1869 29 1,52,287-15-9% 
1880 W. C. Taylor < 2,51,000-0-0 
1897 J. H. Taylor 3,05,000-0-0* 


Agro-Economic Conditions of Khurda 


During the pre-British days, the people of Khurda had 
‘dual occupations, during the wars, they fought as soldiers and 
‘during peace time, they tilled the soil. After the coming of 
‘the British, they lost their military career and depended on 
agriculture exclusively. 


By 1804-05, during Major Fletcher's time Khurda was 
calculated to contain 25,559 Batis or 2,30,031 acres of land 


55. (a) Khurda Selections, Vol. III, pp. 63-64. 
(b) District Gazetteer of Puri—O’Malley, p. 245. 
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Tig. 2. Showing the assessment of land revenue in Khurda in 
thousands of rupees, from 1806 to 1897. X' axis measuring 
years (1 cm. equal to 6.25 years) and the Y' axis measuring 
the collections (1 cm. equal to 12.5 thousands of rupees). 


under rice cultivation. This figure is unreliable and ex- 
aggeratecd. Viewed frome the total extension of Khurda and 
the density of population and also the topographical factors, 
it would have been quite impossible to keep such an acreage 
under rice cultivation. Major Fletcher’s main intention was 


56. Rate Report—W. C. Taylor, para 5. 
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to raise the assessment of Khurda and the more he presumed, 
nnd under cultivation the better wouid be the collections 
for the Government. It should have been impossible for 
Major Fletcher to calculate the acreage under rice cultiva- 
tion cven with any degree of success, because the communi- 
cations were almost absent, the Government had no informa- 
tion about the land and agriculture, and above all, the people 
were unwilling to help the Government in offcring &ny support 
and information. 

Regarding cven the total arca of Khurda, there was no 
definite figure till very late. By 1821, according to Wilkinson, 
it was cstimated that the total area of Khurda was 4,43,302 
acres, by 1841, according to the survey made by Captain 
Thulliee, the figure was 6,22,46,289 acrcs—a fantastically 
high estimate. ‘The most reliable survey was made in 1887 by 
W. C. Taylor who put the figure at 5,65,000 acres.” 


Taking into considcration the topographical factors, 
Khurda could not have more than forty per cent of its total 
acreage under cultivation. According to the figures of 1823, 
there were only 14,274 acres under the plough. During the 
rebellion of 1818, people had deserted the villages and it was 
only after offering very liberal rates, land was reclaimed 
again. In 1856-57, the acreage under cultivation rose to 
19,611 and in 1880-81 it renched 25,622 acres.” 


It will be observed that from 1823 till 1856 there was 
no appreciable rise in the cultivated acreage. This was 
because the attempt to rehabilitate was not successful. 
There was a peculiar trend of people to migrate to the Tri- 
butary Mahals from the Mogolbondi area. It was only in 
the second part of the ninetcenth century, when land in the 
Tributary Mahals hecame scarce and the administration of 
the Tributary Chiefs bitter, people began to migrate towards 
Khurda from the Garjats. This trend was further encourag- 
ed by the liberal attitude of officers like Mr. Anand and 
Mr. Ravenshaw. Mr. Wilkinson had offered earlier the right 


57. Khurda Selections—Vol. III, p. 26. 
58. Acc. No. 399, Rev. Records, pp. 48-50; O.S.A. 
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of occupancy to the cultivators and this was a significant 
protection for the people.” Mr. Wilkinson had realised in 
his scttlement in 1821-23, that unless the cultivators’ right in 
the land was protected, there would be no agricultural im- 
provement in the cstatec. 


A further stcp was taken on 17th November, 1833, to 
protect the cultivators’ rights and privileges in Khurda, when 
the Board of Revenue passed orders; firstly, to fix up the 
occupancy right of the cultivators and secondly, to offer the 
right of inheritance according to the customary law.” 


In 1836 more important steps were taken by Wilkinson 
to safeguard the interests of the cultivators. Each one of 
themewas given a palm leaf signed by Wilkinson in ink, 
known as Kali Potta. The land covered by these Pottas 
(document) was classed as Kali Potta land. The year 1836 
was again important for Khurda for this year, the distinction 
betweon the Thani and the Pahi ryots was abolished and all 
the ryots were given full occupancy right. This action is 
important in Khurda because the distinction between the 
two classes of ryots continued in the other parts of Orissa 
as late as 1859. Again in 1836, the ryots of Khurda were 
given the right to sell and dispose of their lands, a right which 
they had missed in earlicr periods. Hereafter, if the Ryot 
wanted to sell the whole holding then he would do so by 
transferring the Kali Potta, and if he wanted to sell a part 
of the holding, then he could do so by a Samarpana (offering) 
Patro, or a Godo (part) Patro.” 


After 1836, the cultivators of Khurda were classified in 
different categories so as to put them in various SOocio-ccono- 
mic and achninistrative considerations. This classification 
was neccessary because the cultivators had widely differed in 
their social and historical background and their rights and 


59. (a) Wilkinson's Report of 13th September, 1821, para 7. 
(b) Extract of a Report from’ the Secretary of Government 
in the Territorial Department’ on Ist August, 18292, 
para 206; Quoted in the Rate Report, para 150. 


60. Rate Report, para 156. 
G1. Rate Report, para 156-161. 
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privileges had developed during the ninetcenth century in 
quite different ways. They were classified as follows:— 


1. The Kali Potta ryots who got the potta granted in 
1836 and 1857. 

2. The Tola ryots who cultivated the Government land 
obtaining potta either from the Sarabarakars or from the 
revenue officers in 1857. 

3. Those ryots who cultivated lakhiraj (rent free) land 
paying rent to the lakhirajdars. 


4. Those who cultivated the land of the Tankidars. 


5. Those ryots who had got the Government land on 
easy terms for cultivation but not taken on lease. ¢ 


6. Those who cultivated the land of the Jageerdars. 


7. Those ryots who held ryoti lands generally at grain 
rents under the occupancy ryots. 


8. Those ryots who held Jand under reclamation leases. 


9. Those ryots who temporarily held land under culti- 
vation on jungle clearings.” 

In general, the cultivators of Khurda did not receive 
due support from the Government. No doubt, there were 
numerous provisions to protect and help them, but no care 
was given to see whether these provisions were actually 
carried on in practice or not. For instance, the provision 
of the Potta regulation and prohibiting awabs was never 
taken seriously. Realising this position of difficulty of the 
Khurda Ryots, the Government wanted to offer more help 
to them in 1881. That year, the Board of Revenue wanted 
that no additional claim would be made by the Government 
on new land for the first fifteen years of cultivation. This 
was felt necessary because Khurda never received positive 
and bold encouragement from the Government.” This par- 


62. (a) Khurda Selections, Vol. III, p. 26. 
(b) Rate Report. 


63. No. 210A of 29-6-1881, Fort William, from H. J. S. Cotton, 
Offg. Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Province to the 


(Continued on page 151} 
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ticular idea was rooted in the Board’s impression that Khurda 
was still capable of agricultural expansion and such a stcp 
would attain the objective. 


On the other hand, there were many others of whom the 
Settlement Officer, W. C. Taylor, was prominent, who opined 
that Khurda was already saturated and any more cncourage- 
ment given to agricultural expansion would encroach and 
destroy the forests of Khurda. It was argued that of the 
nearly one thousand square miles of Khurda only fifty per 
cent of land was permanently culturable. The density of 
population was 300 per square mile of the whole arca, that 
gives 600 per square mile of the culturable area. Viewed in 
the background of Orissa as a whole, this was high density 
of population for Khurda. Mr. W. C. Taylor pleaded that 
any positive encouragement for extending cultivation would 
increase the pressure on land and lead to non-economic 
cultivation.” 


Mr. W. C. Taylor mistook the situation in Khurda. 
Khurda was actually able to absorb more population and 
cultivation. The picture was dark not because Khurda was 
agriculturally saturated but because of the nature of settle- 
ments and collection. The agricultural community was-hard 
pressed under them. It was good that the higher authorities 
did not accept the view of Mr. Taylor and encouraged 
agriculture by offering liberal terms to the cultivators of 
Khurda. 


One of the main reasons for the agricultural backward- 
ness of Khurda was the passive attitude the Government took 
and the role of the speculators and dishonest officers in the 


(Continued from page 150) 
Commissioner of the Orissa Division, para 4; and No. 416A of 27- 
12-1881, Calcutta, from H. J. S. Cotton to the Board of Revenue, 
Lower Province to the Secretary to the Commissioner of the Orissa 
Division—Quoted in the Khurda Selections, Vol. III, pp. 83-90. 

64. No. 51, Khurda on 21-7-1881 from W. C. Taylor, Settle- 
ment Officer of Khurda to the Collector of Puri; Quoted; Khurda 
Selections, Vol. II, p. 86. 
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‘Affairs of land revenue administration.’ The Khas manage- 
ment had visible defects and failed to the cultivators and 
improve the condition of land.” The cultivators could not 
“play an active role. For an instance, according to the 
iigures available for the year 1838:— 


cultivated by Ryots ... 1,37,585 acrcs 
cultivable but uncultivated 22,938 ” 
rent free 70,108 ” 
service tenurcs 15,082 
incapable of cultivation . . . 2,04,494 
total. . . . 4,40,207 ” 


Of the 1,37,585 acres cultivated by the Ryots, the division 
among the different classes of cultivators was again as 
follows: — 


Chandinadars 888 acres 
Sarbarakari and others 1,03,258 ” 
Tankidars’ 33,439 >“ 


‘The position of the Ryots in relation to land varied from 
onc category to another. This was not favourable for agro- 
economic security and welfare. The rights and privileges 
were defined and allowed differently and the officers took the 
advantage of the position for their Best interest. Even in 
case of such a basic right of cultivation, there was no definite 
and cncouraging principle. 


In case of the Ryotwari arcas like Madras, the Govern- 
ment had taken steps to give priority to the Ryots in order nf 
their ability and claim to cultivate. There, the Ryots were 
preferred according to whether their relatives were the culti- 
vators of the land or not, whether the land was adjacent to 
the land—cultivated, whether or not they are strangers to 


- 


65. Major Fletcher quoted in the Revenue Records, Acc. No. 
40; and Watson quoted in the Revenue Records, Acc. No: 399; O.S.A. 


66. Famine and Land assessment in India—R. C. Dutta, p. xii. 


“67. General Letters, Vol. 24, pp. 953-56, letter of 18-10-1838; 
B.S.A. 
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the village.” In Khurda, which was a near approach to the 
KRyotwari system, no such considerations were taken while 
allotting land to the cultivators. Had such steps been taken 
and observed that the persons who wanted most the land to 
be able to cultivate in the best possible manner, then the 
general socio-economic condition of Khurda could have much 
improved in the ninctcenth century. 


The experience of Khurda indicated that the Khas 
Mahals suffered under. the direct management of the Govern- 
iment. Under it, the cultivators must have cither land to till 
‘or must starve. Bad or good, there were no intermediaries 
and the peasants were forced to depend on the leviathan,— 
“great and small are the slaves of that master on whosc 
pleasure the means of their subsistence wholly depend”.” To 
put more forcefully, R. C. Dutta said that the Khas managec- 
ment attempted to “whittle away both land-lord’s right and 
tenant’s right”, and make the will of the executive officer 
supreme.” In the background of the administrative pattern 
formulated and adopted in the primitive conditions of Orissa 
in nineteenth century, the role of the executive officers left little 
to be happy or encouraged of. They became little sovereigns 
and claimed their words as law. The privilege of adminis- 
trative discretion and prerogatives was their most powerful 
weapon. The condition of Orissa in general and Khurda in 
particular, was further worsened in the precarious hands of 
the executive officers because of the large scale existence of 
the privileged tenures and special tenures. That made the 
executive still more powerful and affected the history of land 
revenue administration in Orissa during the ninctcenth cen- 
tury, profoundly. 


68. A Blacker Pamphlet—the cause of poverty of the Madras 
Rvois—H.A.D. Phillips, 1678, pp. 455. 

69. Floud Commission Report, Vol. IV, p. 169. 

70. ‘The Economic History of India (Vict. Age)-R. C. Dutta, 
p. 902. 
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CHAPTER VII 


PRIVILEGED TENURES 


Nature and Scope 


In the system of land tenures in Orissa, the question of 
the privileged tenures and rent frec tenures holds an impor- 
tant place. These tenures affected the land economy of the 
province for a long period and continue in a small degree even 
today. The privileged tenures in the forms of Jageers Had 
originated much earlier, particularly during the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa.’ During the Mughuls and more particularly 
under Akbar, there were large-scale grant of Jageers.” 
Under the Marathos, the trend of granting the privileged 
tenures and Jageers was checked, for the Marathas cared 
little for the Jageers and the Jageerdars and consulted their 
revenue interests most. The Marathas specially discouraged 
the privileged tenures for they were “tending to root their 
holders in the soil”.* 


In spite of the discouragement shown to the privileged 
tenures by the Marauthas, the system could not be much 
checked, even the British administration failed to meet the 
problem. This was because the Jageer or the service tenures 
had been the most important form of land grants for state 
services for a very long time in Orissa. Both the Hindu and 
the Mughul rulers had accepted the system for their militia 
as a method of payment. The ancient village system of the 
province had adjusted itself according to this system and the 
various officers like the Kanungoes, Putwaris, Watchmen, 


1. The Gajapati Kings of Orissa—P. K. Mukherjee, p. 161. 
2. India at the death of Akbar—W. H. Moreland, p. 73. 
3. Land systems of British India—Baden Powell, Vol. II, P- 


4. India on the eve of the British Conquest—Sydney Owen, 
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Blacksmiths and others received their remuneration through 
the Jageer lands and privileged tenures. The privileged 
tenures of Orissa could be compared with the institution of 
Inam or Manyam of southern India. In both, the state gave 
up its right either in full or part of its revenue demand in 
favour of an individual or institution as remuneration for 
certain services rendered and ijn lieu of monetary contribu- 
tion.’ 

The institution of the privileged tenures had been so 
deeply rooted during the native Hindu period in Orissa, the: 
Mughuls could not discontinue it, though according to the 
Islamic law such an institution was untenable. On the other 
hand, they were obliged to grant morc land as privileged 
terrure and win the support of the pcople. The Mughuls. 
made two broad classifications of the tenure as Badsahi 
Grants which came direct from the Emperor and Hukumi 
Grants, granted by the officers of the Mughul Government. 
Under the Mughuls, the privileged tenure lands mostly cons- 
tituted of the inferior kind of land; the superior land was 
known as the Khalsa land and was under the direct occupa- 
tion of the Government. This was a cheaper method of 
winning the people and paying the officers. Therefore, the 
Mughuls accepted the institution, though in fact, there was 
little scope for it under the non-hereditary principles of 
Islam.’ 


In their turn of the Marathas, though they very much: 


5. (a) Orissa—Vol. JI, W. Hunter, p. 222. 
(b) Asiatic Monarchics—Patton, p. 64. 
(c) ‘Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, pp. 24-25. 
(d) 5th Report, Vol. I, pp. 13-14, 76, 91, 3353, 471. 
(e) Deccan India—Steele, p. 207. 
(f) Village communities—Mainc, p. 126. 
(g) Harington's Analysis, Vol. 11, p. 65. 
(hh) The Revenue Jaw and the Practice—Whingheld, p. 34.. 
6. The Revenue Administration in India—S. C. Ray, p. 37. 
7. (a) Land system of Bengal—M. N. Gupta, p. 69. 
(b) Land systems of British India—Vol. 1, p. 184. _ 
(c) Land revenue administration in India—S. C. Rav, p. 37. 
(d) Orissa—Vol. II, W. Hunter, p. 2; 
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<lisliked the system of the privileged tenures, the foundation 
had Deen so strong that they could not completely do away 
with it. However, they did not extend or encourage the 
privileged and special tenures. They were unwilling to 
sacrifice any part of their collections for whatever purposc. 
‘The Maratha system of iand revenue collection was just like a 
wheel within wheels and no single officer could allow any con- 
cession to any one in the form of land rent or land grant.” 
Even under such situations, there were many institutions and 
individuals enjoying privileged tenures under the Marathas 
and they continued till the coming of the British. ‘This could 
Le possible mostly for the religious institutions and persons 
connected with them. 

When the British came to Orissa, they did not fecl néw 
to the privileged tenures or the Jagcers. They had the ex- 
perience of the system in Bengal. In still a wider scale, the 
privileged tenures had existed in other Asian and European 
‘countries as well; in different periods of history in different 
forms and degree.’ 

By the beginning of the ninctcenth century, on the eve 
of the British conquest, there were different categories of 
Jagcer holders and other privileged tenure holders in Orissa. 
Among them, the following were important :— 


1. Dolbchra 2. Dollai 
3. Bisoyi 4. Khndayat 
J. Nayak 6 Paik 
7. Kat Karan 8. Bata Karan 
8. (a) Letter of Mr. ‘Stockwell on 23-10-1830, to the Collector 


of Cuttack—Reveinue Records, Vol. 57, ycear—1835; 
O.S.A. 


(b) Ewer's Report. 
9. (a) Public Administration in ancient India—P. N. Bancrjce, 
p. 66. I 
(b) The Law of real property—A. Dutta, p. 3. 
(c) Oxford studies in social and legal History—P. Mire- 
guadoff, Vol. II, pp. 50-60. 
(cd) The early: history of Bengal—E. H. Monhan, p. 80. 


(c) Land systems of British India, Vol. 1, Baden Powell, 
pp. 180-181. 
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9. Bohimals 10. 
11. Amin 12. 
13. Bebarta 14. 
15. Padhan 16. 
17. Scthi 18. 
19. Purusethis 20. 
21. Road Guards 22. 
23. Blacksmith 24. 
25. Tishermen 26. 


Kauri Bhagia 
Sima Karan 
Vakil 


- Bhoi 


Tandakars 
Choukidars 
Potters 

Ghat Majhi 
Hajir Karan.” 


Besides the above service-privileged-tenurces, there were: 
many others who held land for religious and intellectual 


causes on privileged terms. 
holders: — 


Name of the Privileged 
tenure 


Aliamgha 


Madi-i-Mash 
Aima i 


Nazoorat r Musiim 
Khankab J 

Fakiran Muslim 
Nazar-i-Dargh ନ 
Nazar-i-Imani 53 
Zamini-i-Maszid ହି 
Kharach-i-Mushfir 
Ma-fi 3 
Piram and Khirati 5 
Bromohottor Hindu 
Devottor 

Pirotor 

Inam 


Particular of the 
holder 


Hindu and Muslim 


Hindu and Muslim 


The following is a list of such 


Purpose for which. 
granted 


Religious and 
intellectual 


For spiritual 
and 
religious purposcs 
For Mend:cants 
For Shrines 
Tor Muharam 
For Mosque 
For Travellers 
Tor noble men 
For Shrines 
For Brahmirs 
For Deities 
Tor noble men 
For rewards. 


At the beginning the British administration did not ob- 
ject the privileged tenures on principle, they only objected 


10. Rate Report, Vol. II, p. 55. 


11. The Early History of Bengal—N. K. Sinha, p. 269. 
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the manner in which they had been given and claimed.” In 
Bengal, they had the experience of large-scale illegal claims 
of such tenurcs and they wanted to be careful about it in 
‘Orissa, from the beginning.” 

They declared that as in Bengal, Jageers granted before 
the British occupation in 1765, August 12th, were alone 
accepted as valid and not all those made after that date, in 
‘Orissa also Jageers granted before 14th October, 1804 were 
to be taken as valid. Grants made after this date without 
the specific knowledge of the Government were considered as 
invalid. Beside, the Government fixed certain other qualifi- 
cations for the valid Jageers. They were:— 

1. that the grants were made or confirmed during the 
period within which the Grantor exercised supreme power, 


2. that the Grantce actually obtained possession of the 
land granted during that period, and 


3. that the grant of the land was not subsequently 
tTesumed by a competent authority whose competence to 
resume the lands had not been expressly disallowed by the 
‘Governor General in Council. 


The Government had to impose the above conditions to 
‘check unauthorised claims. But, there were many practical 
difficulties in imposing these conditions. ¢ There were many 
cases which needed special consideration and in all such cases 
the Governor General was given final authority to decide. 
‘The number of such cases was unusually high. 


The Governor General could not pay sufficient attention 
to the cases coming under privileged tenures and the number 
of pending cases requiring his decision was on the increase. 
His knowledge about the revenue problems and the peculiar 

12. Revenue law and the practice—Whingfheld, p. 30. 

13. (a) The law of real property—A. Dutta; p- 3. 

(b) Section 1, Regulation XIX of 1793. 
(c) Section I, Regulation XXXVII of 1793. 

14. (a) Section 2, Regulation XXXVII of 1793. 

(b) Section 26, Regulation XII of 1805. 
(c) Section 3, Regulation XIV of 1825. 
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‘circumstances connected with the special tenures was limited 
and obviously, the decisions he gave on the privileged tenures 
could not be satisfactory. The task of the Governor General 
was made more difficult because the individual cases with 
.sSpecial problems were more than cases which could be put 
in set formulae for easy and quick decision. This led to con- 
Jusion both in the administration and the people. 


‘There were many who took opportunity of this confusion 
and claimed as much land as possible under privileged 
tenures by fraudulent methods. In many cases, the Grantee 
.and the Grantor were one and the same person. Most 
people wanted to evade payment of rent and the situation 
‘was aggravated by the existence of the large number of 
Hukumi grants. The Hukumi grants were made by the 
‘officers of the Government as distinct from those made by 
‘Government by itself.” 


The Government failed under such difficult circumstances 
‘to rise to the occasion and tackle the problem of the privileg- 
‘ed tenures on a rational level. In their anxiety to check the 
‘privileged tenures, for fear of revenue, they took hasty steps, 
which ultimately worsened the situation. They were obliged 
to reopen the issue from time to time, but without results.” 


The task of the privileged tenures was fantastically 
iheavy. There were more than one lakh of claims covering 
mearly thirty per cent of the total cultivable land of Orissa. 
“The Government had not faced the problem in such magni- 
tude ever before, including in Bengal.” 


Major Fletcher and Major Morgan were the first British 
‘officers who took the problem of the privileged tenures and 
could not ease the situation. They apprehended that any 


15. The revenue law and the practice—Whingfield, p. 28. 


16. Section 12, Regulation III of 1828, Section 3, Regulation 
XIV of 1825 and the Rules of the Government on 17th November, 
1840. 

17. Letter of Collector of Cuttack to the Board of Revenue on 
17th August, 1808, Acc. No. 10,- Revenue Records, pp. 121-122; 
O.S.A. 
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drastic steps might arouse the resentment against ‘the Govr- 
ernment. Thercfore, they opined that the resumption of the 
privileged tenures could not be taken as ଯମ general principle 
on an extensive nature. Jt was felt that in the interest of the 
Government privileged tenures should be allowed in a limited 
scale and in some cases they were to be extended to new 
holders. Thercforc, within the first five years of Orissa con- 
quest, i.c., 1803-1808, the Government confirmed and granted 
1,28,141 rent free privileged tenures. In 1803, the first year 
of conquest itself, a record number amounting to 18,084 
grants and covering +0,650 becghas or 18,292 acres, was 
granted under this tenure.” The Government wanted to: 
pacify people by granting privileged tenures as much as 
possible. ° 


The number of grants made during 1803-1808 was as 
follows: — 


Year The granting officer Ho. of grants Area 
183 Major Morgan and 
Major Fletcher 15,08 + 8,735 Buatis!® 
1804+ R. Ker and G. Groame 117,438 19176 ,, 
1805 G. Wells 38,735 9,9୪5 ,, 
} G. Wells 15.563 3,977 „ 
} 808 TF. Fauquier 7.819 1,776 ,, 
Total 98 14! 40,649 ,, 20 


Dishonest pcople took the advantage of this liberal grant of 
the privileged tenures and claimed on flimsy and misre- 
presented grounds. As G. Toynbec said, they found this to 
be “the only way in which the Government was defrauded 
and hoodwinked”.” W. Ewer, the Commissioner of Cuttack 


18. Statement of William Blunt on privileged tenures granted 
during 1803-1808, to the Governor General; Fort William, Acc. No. 
481, p. 187; O.S.A. 


19. 2.2 Batis are equal to one acre. 


20. Statement of William Blunt on privileged tenures to the 
Governor General in Council, dated 192th August, 1820, Acc. No. 
481, p. 187; O.S.A. 


21. History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, p. 39. 
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criticised the attitude of the Government as being too liberal 
on the issue, particularly when they granted privileged 
tenures to the claimants full knowing well that they were 
“rude and savage”.” 


On the side of the Government, they dic not consider. 
the question of the privileged tenures as casy and to be 
treated in a single simplified procedurc. It was not a simple 
economic question, it involved agrarian and social problems. 
Moreover, the privileged tenures were. not of once and the 
same type. There were some which were fully rent free, 
whereas others were partly rent frce. The Tanki grants 
were an example of partly assessed tenure in Orissa. Ever 
about the Tanki land itself, there was difference of opinion: 
about its origin and development. Some believed that the. 
Tanki lands were fully rent free in the beginning, but when 
the rulers fclt the need of increased revenue, they assessed 
these lands at a concessional ratc. On the other hand, some. 
others believed that the Tinkidars, who actually were rent 
frce, willingly wanted to pav a nominal rent for the land 
because they did not like to enjoy the privilege full free;— 
this was mostly donc on religious sentiment.” It was quite 
difficult for the Government to go into the details of such 
complicated problems and take decision whether or not to 
resuine such lands, and if resumed, at what ratc. The 
Baziaftidars imposed a similur problem as that of the Tanki- 
dars and made the task of the Government difficult. 


The Baziaftidars were usually Brahmins and did not. 
cultivate land themselves. When the British administration: 
tried to resume their lands, they assessed some of the lands: 
of the Baziaftidars at half rates and that was known as: 
‘adha-jumma’ or ‘nistic Baziafti’ or simply Baziafti. On the 
other hand, there were many other Baziaftidars who were 
not confirmed by the Government. They were fully assessed 
though with consideration and not on par with the common 
cultivators. ¥ 


22. Ewer's Report—1818, ‘para 175. 
93. District Gazetteer of Puri-L. S. S. O'Mally, pp. 237-239.. 
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The privileged tenure holders like the Tankidars and the 
Baziaftidars could inherit, transfer and divide the land,—a 
right which was of utmost importance. This led to fragmen- 
tation and subdivision and ultimately, figures connected with 
the privileged tenure and the tenure holders were defrauded. 
The holders actually held more land than what the records 
said.” Even being fully aware of such a situation, the Gov- 
ernment could not take any steps to correct it. 


The Government could not take any definite step on the 
issuc because it was divided by itself on the issue. Some 
like Major Fletcher had wanted to discontinue the privileged 
tenures like the Pirottor, Bromohotor and Devottor after 
allowing them a definite period of time under the British. 
But according to H. Ricketts, this step was undesirable, for 
he said, “I do not think it possible for any one to read this 
correspondence without being convinced that these grants 
were made in perpetuity and there is not a single expression 
either in the local officers’ correspondences or the orders which 
can induce a supposition that the allowance was to be con- 


୨” ୫ 


tinued during the pleasure only”. 


The Government accepted the view of Ricketts and 
wanted to honour the traditions of the province. .This in- 
curred heavy losses to land revenue collections. It was easy 
for the people to claim privileged land as Brahmins, at least 
such lands could be claimed in the name of Deities. Thc 
Government was ignorant of the numerous religious institu- 
tions and Deities of the province and they had no other 
alternative but to accept the claims.” 


24. (a) William Trower on 12th March, 1817, Rev. Records 
Acc. No. 40, year—1818; O.S.A. 
(b) Madox Report—Vol. 1, p. 214. 

25. Commissioner's Jetter of 27-11-1825, ouoted in a letter of 
Henry Ricketts of 17-6-1836, to the Board of Revenue, Fort William, 
Rev. Records, Vol. 39, year—1836; O.S.A. & 

26. (a) Letter of the Collector of Cuttack to the Board of 

Revenue on 17-8-1808, Acc. No. 10; O.S.A. 
(b) Extract of a statement by William Trower on 12-3-1817, 


in the Revenue Records, Acc. No. 40, year—May, 1818; 
O.S.A. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century, the problem of 
the privileged tenures had attained a magnified stature. The 
grants which were made to religious institutions in the form 
of Devottor, Amrita Monohi and Khairat, were practically 
enjoyed by the trustees who were in charge of such institu- 
tions. Many people evaded the payment of rent claiming 
religious immunity.” But, the worse happened in case of the 
individual grants which were made in form of Bromhottor, 
Pirottor, Ma’fi, Dan and Kharida. These grants became the 
Permanent property of the holders and they had the freedom 
to divide, to inherit according to their personal law and even 
to create either temporary or permanent tenure out of these 
holdings. Their relation with the tenant was just like the 
elation between the zamindar and ryots. This was an unfor- 
tunatc development under the British. Never before, the 
privileged tenure holders had such rights in Orissa. 


The right of inheritance and creating tenure, created the 
worst effect of the privileged tenures during the British ad- 
ministration in nineteenth century Orissa. Their impact on 
society was deep and prolonged. 

GPs ly 
Jmpact on Society 

The privileged tenures were useful as a method of land 
revenue administration in the context of the prevailing order 
of society and general administration in earlier times, but 
under the British, the situation changed. During the pre- 
British days, they formed an economic basis of service to the 
state, but they failed to fulfil any substantial service under 
the changed circumstances of British administration. The 
‘Company Government sustained hcavy loss. 


It was found in 1820 that there were 1,58,742 sanands 
of rent free tenures only, besides equally a huge number of 
other partially assessed tenures. These rent’ free tenures 
covered up 10,00,000 bighas of land. Most of this land was 
fertile and culturable. The privileged tenurc holders were 
the usual leaders of socicty, hence they occupied thé best 


97. Madox Report, Vol. 1, p. 21. 
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{ the assessment could have been even 
then the Government was losing ten 
lakh rupees annually. This was a significant Joss to the 
Government in view of the total collection which was not 
more than 15-16 lakhs of rupces per year. 


Under the privileged tenure, the common cultivators 
suffered, for the land available for them was limited and they 
were to be satisfied with the inferior kind of land.” The 
privileged tenure holders, particularly the service tenure 
holders or the Jagceerdars, were too many in Orissa and they 
exploited the ryots. Fhe common ryots had to suffer under 
them, cultivating their land and paying high rents, for they 
had no other opportunity to get any land elsewhere. : 


The Government did not interfere with the privileged 
tenure holders for the fear uf rebellion. They confessed that 
any interference in the privilege of the privileged tenure 
holders might lead to unhappy incidents, threatening their 
cxistence in the province. They were particularly appre- 
hending the Jageerdars of the “interior and more inaccessible” 
parts of the province.” 


The Paik rebciHion of 1818 intcnsified the fear of the 
Government and they became more careful about the pri- 
vileged tenure holders. They believed that in the interest 
of the Government the privileged tenure holders should be 
retained and also given more privilege. They were prepared 
to remuncrate the tenure holders more and appreciated their 
role in society for “the trouble and risk” they undertook." 


portions of land. MN 
one rupee per Dbigha, 


It was not only that the privileged tenure holders were 
liberally treatcd in payment and remuneration, they were 
given more administrative powers as well. Some of them 


28. Extract of a Despatch from the Hon'ble the Court of Dir- 
ectors on the }0th December, 1823, Acc. No. 482, pp. 87-88; O.S.A. 
29. Holt Mackenzie's note of 24-12-1819, 
30. (a) Mr. Secretary Mackenzie's letter to the Commissioner of 
Cuttack on 24-12-1819, Acc. No. 42; O.S.A. 
(b) Forester's Report of 17-10-1819, para 50-52. 
31. Wilkinson's Report of 24th October, 1836, para 192. 
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were given police power and the Government argued that 
this was neccessary to keep law and order.” The offering of 
police power to the privileged tenure holders of Orissa was 
a blunder. They misused the power and exploited the poor 
and innocent common people. 


‘The Government was benefited bv the privileged tenure 
holders to the extent that they became a protection to them. 
‘This was vital because the Government realised how weak 
they would be in a rebellion in such an unopened province 
like Orissa. The 1818 rebellion was an experience the cffect 
of which was not lost on them. Therefore, though the Gov- 
ernment was losing in terms of revenuce collections, they were 
gajning politically by the privileged tenures. Inside the 
liberal treatment extended to the Jagcerdars was a well 
planned attempt to make them obedient and servile to the 
Government. The policy of the Government apparently 
scemed to be charitable, but in fact was a diplomatic attempt 
to win the powerful group to their side.” 

By adopting such a mcthod to ‘pacify the privileged 
holders the Government made their administration stronger, 
they got the support of those people who had rcason to 
against them. The support which the Government received 
from the Jageerdars was of utmost importance at a time 
when they were anxious to consolidate their administration 
in Orissa. It was, fherefore, more due to the political con- 
siderations rather than the simple liberal economic causes that 
‘the privileged tenure holders were shown exceptionally a kind 
attitude by the Government throughout the nineteenth 


century. 
It was in this background, the whole problem of the 
privileged tenure was taken. The Government was carcful 


32. Letter No. 1ll4A of Fort William on 21-2-1889 to the 
Board of Revenue, Lower province, to the Secretary to the Govt. 
of Bengal: Revenue Department—Quoted Khurda Selections, Vol. 
IH, p. 34. 

33. Engugement given by the Dollais and Dolbehera of Gurh 
Kein on 27-1-1830 to the Hon'ble Last Jndia Company signed by 
Surfraj Khan and others, quoted in the Khurda Selections, Vol. TH, 
pr 37. 
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not to infringe the individual right of the holders. Ali 
possible considerations were given to study all the cases 
according to law. In cases of appeals and protests they were 
taken by the appellate courts. The Government knew that 
all these elaborate procedurcs were unnecessary, because most 
of the claims were fraudulent; even then they wanted to offer 
all the available opportunitics to the: privileged tenure holders 
to defend their property.“ The problem became magnified 
‘and the solutions much delayed. Had the cases been in 
limited number and made in honesty, then the legal procedure 
which the Government adopted to rationalise the system 
might have becn successful. But there were more than a lakh 
of claims, covering thirty per cent of the culturable land of the 
province, and each claim was unique in its own way, requir- 
ing individual study and attention. There were no documents 
to support the claims ‘and if there were any they were not 
reliable or authentic. The limited number of officers, with 
their still limited hnowledge about the local land problems, 
could not face the problem. They could not accept the cases 
for lack of proof, nor they could reject them for fear of in- 
fringing individual right on property and arousing general 
resentment. The Government was obliged to try all the 
claims in the legal courts which was an expensive procedure 
for the Government and delayed the disputes.” But, it gave 
an impression to the people that the Government , had no 
intention of eschewing their responsibility in the problem and 
take away the lands which did not belong to them. 


The impact of this line of thinking on the administra- 
tive machinery of the province was further increased because 
the Court of Directors declared that their intention was to 
honour all the presumptive rights of the holders and not to 
encroach on any of the private rights on land.” This forced 


34. Letter from the Revenue Board to the Hon'ble Sir G. H. 
Barlow, Fort William on 30th December, 1806, Revenue Records: 
year—1807; O.S.A. ” 

35. Letter of Collector of Cuttack to the Board of Revenue on 
17-8-1808, Acc. No. 10, pp. 121-122; O.S.A. 

36. Despatch of the Hon'ble the Court of Directors of 12-4-1837 
to the Commissioner, Acc. No. 145; O.S.A. 
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the local officers to pay more attention to the claims put for- 
ward for privileged tenures. In ~one year, 1837 only there 
were 29,382 cases registered which covered an areca of 78,064 
bighas giving an average of two bighas and sixteen gunthas 
of land per claim. To go through such a huge number of 
cases the Government had to appoint more officers, they paid 
nearly 4,200 rupees to every Deputy collector in charge of 
such disputes, and the total expenses were high. The Gov- 
ernment incurred this expense in addition to the loss they 
had been sustaining in allowing the privileged tenures. 


In terms of social implications, the system was injurious 
to the general interest of the socicty. The privileged tenure 
holders were less willing to co-operate and help the culti- 
vators; even lesser than the zamindars of the temporarily 
scttled tracts of the province. The zamindars had to pay 
to the Government the dues in fixed instalments or kistis. 
Therefore, they were careful not to arouse the ill-feeling of 
the tenants and get themsclves involved in trouble. But, the 
Jageerdars had no such fear, for they paid nothing to the 
Government. In case of the other privileged tenure holders, 
they paid only nominally to the Government, therefore their 
problem was not as serious as that of the zamindars. Thus, 
the privileged tenure holders collected as much as the 
zamindars did but without reciprocal obligation.” 

Unfortunately, under the British, the privileged tenure 
holders increased with the patronage of the Government. 
By the end of the nineteenth century the various classes of 
privileged tenure holders could be classified as follows:— 


1. The lakhirajdars,* who were confirmed with their 
free tenures. The lakhirajdars were further classified in two 
divisions: there were those who had full proprietary right 
and the power to alienate and secondly, there were the other 
lakhirajdars, who held land in trust for endowments without 
the power to alienate. 


37. Revision Settlement Report of Orissa, p. 25. 


38. La—no, Khiraj—rent, hence; lakhira]j means no rent. 
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29 There were those privileged tenure holders whose 
question was enquired under the resumption proceedings. 

3. ‘There were those whose rents had been fixed at qiné 
rent after the resumption proceedings like those of the 
tankidars. 

4. There were the holders of rafi-tankidar or holders 
of Innd assessed in the proceedings of 1838 as a compromise 
between the holders and the Government. The rafi-tanki- 
dars could be subdivided into two classes: there were those, 
who had the proprietary right to alienate and those who 
‘held the land as trustees and with no power to alicnatc. 


5. There were those, who after the 1838 settlement 
wlaimed for rent free tenures but were allowed to hold® the 
Jand at half rates during the settlement with the understand- 
ing that the land would be assessed at full rates at the next 
‘settlement. Such holders were known as Baziaftidars and 
‘such holders were much benefited because the settlement 
‘which was due in 1866 was postponed to 1897. 


6. There were those who were termed as the Grace 
Jagcerdars and Grace Tankidars and were created for poli- 
tical and administrative considerations. These privileged 
tenurc holders did not have the power to alienate the land, 
‘they held land on condition to serve the Government and 
‘support it. The Grace Jagcerdars and«Grace Tankidars were 


‘usually from the upper rank of society and their support for 
the Government was important.” 


7. There were the Khandayats and Dollais who formed 
the lower rank of society and enjoyed land on privileged 
rates. ‘The condition imposed on these holders was that they 
should enjoy the bericfit during only their “good conduct”, 
which obviously meant that they should support the Gov- 
ernment. They had no power to alienate the land, and once 
‘they were suspected to be hostile to the Government, they 
lost the privilege. These holders coming mostly from the 
militia class offered the strength required by the Government. 


8. There were the Minadars who cnjoyed the homestead 


39. Mill's Report—1846. 
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Jand on privileged terms. The. Minadars were created only 
during the British administration, they never existed before. 


9. There were the Tola ryots and the Kalipotta ryots 
who were created during the different settlements under the 
Government, and more particularly in the 1838 settlement; 
and they enjoyed privileged tenures in different degrees. 


10. There were many other holders like the Kharida, 
Khanakhansamni, Mirasamani, Degromahal and others, who 
had been originally «llowed hy the Marathas for military and 
administrative convenience. In the declining days of the 
Maratha Government, they had no time to go into the details 
of these cases ‘anc scrutinise whether the holders deserved the 
‘grants or not. The British Government, in their turn, had to 
‘continue them without further enquiry and verification.” 


In creating these different classes of privileged tenures, 
‘the Government overlooked the economic and social impact 
on socicty. They gave toj:most consideration to political 
objectives. To win the support of the privileged tenure 
‘holders, they extended numerous concessions to them. In 
the 1838 settlement, they remitted the stamp duties on the 
privileged tenurc holders and the Kharida Maffi claims which 
were first considered as invalid were subsequently dealt with 
as ordinary rent free tenurcs with retrospective effect. The 
Devottor grants were madc perpetual and not subject to any 
‘assessment. The Government pleaded that they had the 
desire to liberalise the rules to uphold the rights of all and 
it was their wish to handle the problems with tolerance and 
forbearance and to satisfy wll.” 

By taking such a liberal view on the privileged tenure 
holders, the Government not only overlooked the interest of 
the common cultivators bur also encroached on their rights 
and privileges and burdened them with high taxation. The 


40. (a) History of Orissa—G. ‘Toynbee. p. 39. 
(b) Rate Report—Vol. I. 

41. (a) Mill's Report—1846. 
(b) 5h Report, Vol. 1, pp. 140-142. 
(¢) Harington’s Analysis. Vol. HI, p. 126. 
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Government, in spite of their repeated pledges to help the 
cultivators, practically did little. They kept the privileged 
tenure holders and their intcrest always uppermost in their 
administrative policy.” 

The area under the privileged tenures increased at a 
rapid rate. In 1845, the total acreage was 3,22,000 which 
increased to 3,34,990 in 1697. The distribution of this land 
under the different classes of privileged tenures was as follows. 


in acres: 

District Devotor Bramhottor Pirottor Others Total 
Cuttack 65,400 41,700 4,900 21,400 ।1,33,400 
Balasore 60,600 34,000 4,700 10,200 1,08,900 
Puri 71,700 11,300 2,000 7,600 92:600 
Total 1,97,:00 87,009 11,600 39,200 3,34,900" 


The liberal attitude shown by the Government in con- 
nection with the issue of privileged tenures was exploited by 
many undesirable people. One such example was that of 
the Kharida-Mafi holders. These holders purchased lands: 
from the zamindars who sold them with the condition that 
the lands would not be subjected to taxation. The Govern- 
ment accepted these holders and incurred the ‘loss of revenue’ 
for the sake of the Zamindars. The Kharida-Mafi holders 
got an undue benefit and occupied 3,25,600 acres of land by 
1897. They were distributed in the three districts as. 
follows:— 


Cuttack —1,34,400 acres 
Puri — 90,600 ୬ 
Balasore --- 10,600 a 


In general, the privileged tenure holders did not take: 
much interest in the land nor in its improvement. . They 
speculated in the value of land and the rate of sales was 
high. Continuous change of ownership did not help to im- 
prove agriculture. The figures, taken for ten years, i.6., 


[ 


2. Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 165. 
43. Madox Report, Vol. T, p. 211. 
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1887—1897, gave the following pictures of transfer by pri- 
vileged tenure holders and the nature of their profession. 


Sales of privileged tenured lands during 1887 to 1897 


District Total Profession of the purchaser 
Transfers Money-lender Zamincar Raiytas Others 
Cuttuck 1,406 786 1,883 614 10,783 
Balasore 7,723 450 1,308 1,013 4,952 
Puri 1,166 63 111 108 1,85 +t 
Total 22,955 1,299 3.302 1,735 16,615+* 


The total purchase money for these transfers was: 2,34,568 
rupees in Cuttack, 3,25,37/ rupees in Balasore and 1,68,843 
rupees in Puri. 

An analysis of the above situation will show that the 
real cultivators were not able to purchase the privileged. 
tenured lands, as other classes of people, like the money- 
lenders and zamindars. In Cuttack, during this period, only 
4% of the land transferred went to the actual cultivators, 
jit was 8% in Puri and 13% in Balasore. The moncy- 
lenders and zamindars, who took little interest in actual 
cultivation, possessed the greater portion. But the worst was 
to come from the category of ‘others’ which included the 
business men, officials and all those who found the land. 
under privileged tenure, the best way of investment. They 
constituted 76.6% in Cuttack, 64.1% in Balasore, 75.8% 
in Puri and on the provincial basis they were 72.4 per cent. 
Cuttack and Puri had greater attraction to such investors 
rather than Balasore.” 


Jt was obvious that the agro-economic conditions of the: 
province deteriorated under such circumstances when the 
privileged tenure holders paid no rent and made the land as 
a source of profit. The Government had been worried from 
time to time to reform the system of the privileged tenurcs, 
though without results. The failure on the part of the 


44, Madox Report—Vol. I, pp. 406-408. 
45.. Madox Report—Vol. 11, p. 408. 
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‘Govermment to bring reforn:# was mostly duc to the lack of 
1 consistent policy and courage to carry on their pledges mace 
to the pcoplc. However, the whole of the nineteenth century 
was punctuated by attempts of the Government to reform 
thc. privileged tenures. 


Attempts to Reform 


From the first settlement in 1804, till the last settlement 
of the century, in 1897, ihe Government ‘worried them- 
selves in one way or other, to solve the problem of privileged 
tenures in Orissa. ‘They were influenced by two major con- 
siderations. 


Tirstly, they had inherited the Mughul tradition, through 
the Marathas, which respected the right of property above 
everything. Under the Mughul principles, the Jageers and 
other privileged tenures were the absolute right of the holder, 
and in no casc, even in cases of non-payment, they could 
be eschewed by the state.” 


Secondly, the Government was hesitant to take drastic 
steps to resume the privileged tenurcs for fear of rebellion. 
The Paik rebellion had confirmed this apprehension. 


It was therefore felt that all rent free and privileged 
tenures ought not to be resumed and fully assessed, for that 
would outrage the religious sentiment and put a large number 
of holders from “coinfortabic position to comparative want”. 
It was apprehended that “not a man of the whole popula- 
tion will be with us, even those. who have most reason to be’ 
attached to our Government cannot refrain from cxpressions 
indicative of their own terror and extreme disgust at ‘our 
proccedings”.” It was pointed by the Government that any 
attempt at resumption must be to only rationalise the system 


of privileged tenures and not So much to increase the land 
revenue collections. 


Ta ‘ 
46. (a) Land Tax—Baillie, pp. 14-15. 
(b) Land Tax—By a Civilian, pp. 35-38. 


47. Letter of Stockwell on 23-10-1830, Revenue Records Acc. 
No. 57, year—1835; O.S.A. 
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In 1805 the Government started to enquire into the 
nature and validity of the privileged tenures and fixed up 
the following rules that year and thereafter:— 

1. all grants made previous to 1791 and held since, 
were to be allowed, 

2. all grants made between 1791 and 1814 and allowed 


by the Government were allowed. This included the grants 
made by the Marathas as well, 


3. those grants which were not specified as hereditary 
by local usage were not to be confirmed to any except the 
original grantec. 

Even on such restricted conditions, there were 1,28,141 
sanands registered before 1810 which covered up 8,13,000 
bighas of land, 388 villages, 81 patnas, 990 spots of house 
land and 97 orchids—all yielding more than seventeen lakhs 
of rupees annually. There were still more claims who had 
no sanands and there were many more, who had sanands but 
did not put forward their claims.” The Government wanted 
to help the privileged tenure holders and therefore allowed 
them repeated opportunities to register their claims. They 
called for registration in 1804, 1806, 1814, 1815 and 
1816; and cven then failed to conclude the registration. 
This repeated inquiry into the registration of the claims was. 
given in view of the poor response from the people, in the 
beginning period, to “register their claims on privileged 
tenures. 


< 


Jt was said that the pcople did not come forward to 
register their claims for two reasons: firstly, they {felt that 
the British administiation might not continuc longer and there 
was no usc to put their claims before them. Secondly, they 
believed that the British were unreliable and the sanands once 
surrendered to might not be rcturned at all. They hoped, 
that the native rulers might return back again and in that 
case they would use {he sanands.” 


48. Madox Report—Vol, IT, p. 463. 


49. Mr. Ward, the Collector of Cuttack on 3-1-1815, Quoted iv 
the letter of Stockwell on 18-10-1830; Revenue Records, Vol. 57, 
year—1835; O.S.A. 
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The privileged tenurc holders were ignorant, they were 
unawarc of the changed circumstances and unprepared to 
avail the opportunitics offered by the new Government. 
‘They did not understand the meaning of the various rules 
and regulations, nor they were prepared even to receive the 
Government’s notifications and circulars. ‘The notices of the 
Government were given by “beating tum-tum”, as to enable 
the privileged tenure holders to defend “their right of en- 
joying the benefits of land held, exempted from the payment 
‘of public revenue”.” ‘The people were non-co-operative and 
they suspected that the Government wanted to eschew their 
rights and in certain cases, the people feared that the Govern- 
ment would punish the privileged tenure holders under, the 
Marathas, once they were detected. It was under such 
notions, the holders of privileged tenurcs hesitated to put up 
their claims.” 


‘The intention of the Government to resume only the 
invalid holdings were not properly understood by the people.” 
“The Court of Directors had clearly expressed their stand on 
the subject. They felt it was in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment that the lands held “under invalid tenures” should 
he resumed. It was thcir view that it might be unpopular 
‘to enforce resumption, but it would be equally impolitic and 
improper to relinquish that which was the property of the 
state as it would be unjust to enforce claims to which the 
State was not entitled.” 

It was pointed out that in many cases the claims for 


‘privileged tenures were forged or insufficient. In still more 
cases, only a very small portion of the produce was devoted 


50. Letter No. 10 of 1838, from Rajnarayan Basak, Deputy 
Collector—E. E. Woodcock, Undated, Acc. No. 656; O.S.A. 


51. Autobiography—Fakirmohan Senapati, p. 3. 


52. Letter No. 2322 of 9-10-1837, from the Commissioner to the 
Acting Collector of Balasore, Vol. No. 93(c). Acc. No. 647, year— 
1837; O.S.A. 


53. Despatches of the Hon'ble Court of Directors on 12-4-1837, 
Ho the Commissioner of Cuttack, Acc. No. 145, pp: 145-147; O.S.A. 
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to the rcligious and charitable institutions and the rest en- 
joyced by the claimants thcinselves. It was the general im- 
pression of the Government that large scale practices were 
adopted for dishonest and unscrupulous purposes. The cases 
‘tried by the revenue officers on the claims for privileged 
tenures confirmed this view—more than the majority of the 
‘cases were false or invalid. For an instance, between 1836 
December to 1838 january, there were 7,699 cases of which 
‘6,338 were proved to be faise and invalid and resumed and 
only 1,361 cases were decide in favour of the claimants.“ Tt 
showed that eighty per cent of the sanands on which the 
‘claims were made were untenable.” Most of these sanands 
were given by people who had no power to grant privileged 
tenures.” 


The task of the Government to verify the sanands was 
difficult. They were written in palm leaf or on copper 
plates. The terms of the privileged tenures were not in detail 
and not specific about the purpose and scope. They were 
liable to the interpreted differently with quite different mean- 
ing. But still worse, were the cases where the privileged 
tenures were held as a custom with the oral. permission of 
the Ruler, without any written sanand or document to 
support. Writing was comparatively new in origin and 
according to the ancient customs, most grants had bcen made 
epigraphically. It was difficult for the Government to go 
through all such cases and examine their validity.” Their 
task was extraordinarily heavy, particularly in the beginning 
of their administration in Orissa. They had neither the 
knowledge about the problems, nor they had sufficient officers 
to face the situation. 


54. Letter to H. Ricketts, Commissioner of Cuttack, by A. J. M. 
Mills, Collector of Cuttack—No. 62 of 19-7-1838, Revenue Records, 
Acc. No. 148, p. 27; O.S.A. 

55. Letter of the Collector of Cuttack to the Board of Revenue 
‘on 17-85-1808, Acc. No. 10, pp. 121-22; O.S.A. 

56. General Letters to the Court of Directors, Vol. 25, pp. 682- 
683; B.S.A. 

57. Letter to the Special Deputy Collector of Cuttack by the 
Commissioner, No. 1086 on 17-5-1838, Acc. No. 145, p. 89; O.S.A. 
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In their anxicty to solve the problem of the privileged 
tenures, the Government committed several mistakes. | In 
1805, they made the mistake in interpreting the position,. 
power and cligibility of different authoritics in connection 
with the power of granting sanands. The proclamations of 
the Government gave wide scope for confusion. The con- 
fusion mainly arose because of the interpretation of Section 
18, Regulation 12 of 1805. It said that all grants for hold- 
ing privileged tenures would be valid if they were granted 
bv “whatever authority”, previous to 14th October, 1791, 
“vhether in writing or without writing”. ‘The phrase, 
“whatever authority”, was interpreted to embrace Choudhu- 
rics, Zamindars, Mukkadams, Bhuiyans and even Gomostas. 
This led to utter confusion and chaos. ° 


Taking the advantage of this confusion, many exploited 
the situation and interpreted the provisions as best suitable 
for their own interests. But, Henry Rickettes, the Commis- 
sioner of Cuttack opined that the original intention of the 
authorities was not to embrace such a wide and extensive 
use of the phrase, “whatever authority”; it was only to refer 
to the Subadars, Talukdars and other officers vested with 
“authority for controlling or collecting the revenue of the 
state”.” The Government pleaded that they never appre- 
hended the confusion which ensued from the act of 1805. 
They had simply repeated the Section 2,°Regulation 19 of 1793 
of Bengal in Section 18, Regulation 12 of 1805 for Orissa. 
But, unexpectedly the problem in Orissa was on a much 
larger scale than what it was in Bengal and the samc pro- 
visions could not be sufficient for Orissa as they were for 
Bengal. The confusion about the “whatever authority” con- 
tinued till the section 2, Regulation 14 of 1825 was passed. 
Jt was then that the grants could not be considered as valid 
if not made by persons exercising “revenue powers”, and 
was declared that the sanands of the Mukkadams, Padhans, 


58. Letter to the Secretary of Board of Revenue, Fort William 
cn 12-9-1835, by Henry Ricketts. Commissioner of Cuttack, Revenue 
Records, Vol. 57, Year—1834-35; O.S.A. 
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Sarbarakars and other village officers like the Gomostas, 
Zamindars and Kanungoes were not to be recognised.” 

‘Ihe mistake in 1805 by recognising the village officers: 
like the Gomostas as cligible grantors was serious. Even 
during the Mughuls and the Marathas, the Gomostas and the. 
Kanungocs had no power to grant privileged tenurcs and 
this privilege was invariably with the sovereign and his nomi- 
neces and never with the. subordinate officers. 


The discussion about the cligibility of different officers 
to make grants of privilege! tenures continued for a long 
time under the British administration. This was particular- 
ly because authorities differed on the topic. Henry Ricketts 
wantéd to be more liberal and pleaded that the sanands given 
by “whatcver authority who were in a position to grant 
sanands” should be trcated as valid. This was vaguc, and 
it was difficult to ascertain who actually had the power to 
grant sanands and who not, during the pre-British days in 
Orissa. Stockwell «rgued that such a position would make 
the task of solving tiie problem of the privileged tenures very 
difficult, for the Kunungoes and Mukkadams must be con- 
sidered as bona fide grantors under such a scheme.” The 
question to fix up the eligibility of the gantors dragged on 
and the decisions were more taken on individual merit of the 
case and the discretion of the officers, rather than on any 


fixed principles. 

The character and attitude of the individual officers 
played an important role in deciding the issues on privileged: 
tenure. Some officers considered the tenures as undesirable, 
whercas others felt them as necessary. Major Fletcher, for 
example, believed that the privileged tenures were a necessary” 
evil. He wanted to resume all lands under this category; 
but he wanted to do this in several stages. He thought that 
if the lands were resumed and fully assessed at once, then 


59. Letter of Mr. Stockwell on 23-10-1830 answering to tlic, Col- 
lector of Cuttack—Revenue Records, Vol. 57, year—1835; O.S.A. 
60. Stockwell quoted in the Revenue Records of 1835, Vol. 57; 
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jit would be difficult for the holders to pay the rent. More- 
over, the privileged tenure holders might desert the lands 
and thus hamper production.” Therefore, Major Fletcher 
proposed to impose a half rate, as a compromise between the 
full rate and no rent at all. But, he wanted that this half 
concession should not be without any obligation,—the hol- 
ders of such tenures were to render “some service to the 
state”, and they were to stow “good conduct” to the Gov- 
ernment. The condition of “good conduct” was a calcula- 
tive step to win the people on the side of the British admi- 
nistration, and all those who showed any sign of hostility were 
deprived of the privileged tenured lands. It is significant to 
note that many refused to hold privileged tenured lands for,{ear 
of being servile to the Government, even at half rates offered 
by Major Fletcher.” The half way measures failed, for they 
pleased none. The Government should have adopted more 
courageous steps—they should have either allowed all reason- 
able and deserving privileged tenures or full assessed all of 
them. Their attempt to compromise with all types of 
claims, bona fide and fraudulent, and offering half concession 
was a mistake on principle. Their policy indicated lack of 
decision and consistency. 

It was due to lack of decision and courage that nothing 
substantial could be done till the 1838 settlement. The Gov- 
ernment went on accommodating more and more of claims for 
privileged tenures, and the Paik rebellion made the situation 
still aggravated.” By 1820 the Government showed a defi- 
nite shift in their policy towards the privileged tenure holders. 
‘They were more willing to accept the claims rather than to 
challenge them as invalid.” They were unwilling to face any 
resistance from the people and they admitted 1,58,742 claims, 


61. Forester's Report of 17th August, 1891, para 49. 
62. (a) Mr. Forester's Report of 17-8-1819, para 49. 
(b) Mr. Ewer's Report of 13-5-1818,-para 176. 
{c) Mr. Wilkinson's Report of 29-10-1836, para 14. 


63. Statement of W. Grant on 12-8-1820, Revenue Records 
Acc. No. 481, p. 187; O.S.A. 


64. Letter to William Blunt, Commissioner of Cuttack by A. 
Stirling on 25th July, 1820, para 3, Acc. No. 481; O.S.A. ` 
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covering ten lakhs of beegnas of land as privileged tenures, 
by 1820. It was calculated that the loss of revenue due to 
ithe acceptance of the privileged tenures on such a large scale 
amounted to ncarly sixty per cent of the land revenue of 
ithe province. 


Immediately after, when the effect of the Paik rebellion 
was abated, the Government thought over the issuc¢ again. 
‘They painfully realised the loss sustained by them and the 
privilege enjoyed by the holders of privileged tenures without 
proportionate obligations. It was felt that the cases of re- 
sumption should now be handed over to judicial officers. 
The administrative officers who were over-burdened with 
iheir routine work could not cope up with the problem, nor 
they had the requisite knowledge for the task.” 


The substitution of Judicial officers for Administrative 
officers to decide the cases connected with resumption pro- 
ceedings did not improve the situation. On the other hand 
it made the process still delaying. For an instance, in the 
month of July 1827, there were 2,426 cases instituted in the 
courts of Cuttack of which only once was decided on trial, 
two were dismissed on default, twenty-four were adjusted 
and 2,399 were pending.” At this rate, it was impossible to 
make a solution of the „problem. 

For the inordinate delay in the judicial proccedings and 
decisions, the Government themselves should share the res- 
ponsibility. Some of the regulations were defective and 
were not given proper consideration. In certain other cases, 
the Government did not pay any attention to see whether 
the rules and regulations were adhered or not. For instance, 
‘Clause 2, section 3, Regulation 15 of 1793 and Regulation 
8 of 1800 had obliged the inheritors of privileged tenure 
holders to notify the Government about their inheritance, 
but no care was taken,to oblige them to compulsorily do so 
in Orissa. The provisions became dead. The lower officials 


65. Despatch from the Hon'ble the Court of Directors on 10th 
December, 1823, Acc. No. 482, pp. 87-88; O.S.A. 
66. Revenue Records, Vol. 34, p. 115, year—1826-20; O.S.A. 
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neglected to carry out the regulations and the higher officials 
failed to take any decision without proper information from 
the lower ranks. Lack of co-ordination among the clifferent 
officers was another reason for increasing confusion in the 
entire field. 

The Government passed the Regulation II of 1828 
asking the privileged tenurc holders to notify the collector 
about their inheritance, almost the repetition of Regulation 
15 of 1793 and Regulation 8 of 1800. But, the difference 
was that the Regulation 8 of 1800 had obliged the collector 
to enquire into the truth and validity of the claim whereas 
the Regulation III of 1828 did not provide any such pro- 
vision. Therefore, some officers felt that there was no need 
to make any inquiry into the truth and validity of the claims 
and felt that the Regulation 8 of 1800 was automatically 
suspended, and some others held the view that the collectors 
power to make inquiry into the truth and validity of the 
claims was not suspended. Thus, there was severe difference 
of opinion on vital issues and provisions, even in interpreting 
the Law.” Under such circumstances, it was quite obvious 
that the people took the opportunity and claimed as much 
privileged tenures as possible, basing their claims on confu- 
sion and uncertainty, “fabricated and totally unworthy of 


3” ¢$ 


credit”. 


It was only after the 1838 settlement, the Government 
felt themselves confident to face the problem imposed on them 
by the people, and warned holders of privileged tenurcs not 
to appeal “on frivolous grounds and show a litigent attitude”, 
to frustrate and oppose the “lenient assertion of. the just 


> 6D 


rights of the Government”.” The Government now decided 


67. Letter of A. J. M. Mills to the Secretary, Sudder Board of 
Revenue, Fort William, on 15-12-1840, No. 5153, Acc. No. 171, PP- 
96-97; O.S.A. 


68. Letter of Offg. Secretary Mackentosh to Mills, on 1-4-1841, 
Acc. No. 173, year—1841, p. 31; O.S.A. 


69. Letter of the Special Deputy Collector on 17-4-1838, Acc. 
No. 145, year—1835, p. 89; O.S.A. 
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to assess “every parcel of jagecr and rent free land”.” 


During the 1838 settlement, claborate steps were taken 
for resumption of the privileged tenured lands. Resumptions 
cxceeding 200 acres were to be revised by the Commissioner 
and those less than 200 acres were to be revised by the 
officers in charge of the settlements. The Collectors were 
given wide powers and they were to sce that corruption did 
not crop into the resumption proceedings. A process of check 
and balance was adopted ic increase efficiency and root out 
dishonesty.” But, on the whole, the Government cxhibited 
a liberal attitude and their desire was to place the system of 
the privileged tenures on rational level. In certain types of 
cases they exempted the stamp duty; in certain other cases, 
like that of Kharida Maffi claims, they confirmed the grants 
with retrospective effect. There was the overall impression 
that the Government was willing to handle the problem with 
the spirit of tolerance and forbearance and in a manner 
satisfactory to all ‘parties concerned.” With this in view, 
they allowed maximum liberty to the individual officers to 
go into the details of the individual cases and make decisions.” 


It was realised! that the Deputy Collectors who were in 
charge of the cases on resumption were not able to dispose 
of the cases quickly. Therefore, special Deputy Collectors 
were appointed for this purpose, and in 1840, to expedite 
the matter still further; Mr. Henry Ricketts was appointed 
as a Special Commissioner with full powers of a Board of 
Revenue as the final court of appeal in resumption cases of 
‘Orissa.’ The claims of people who had alleged to have 


70. Letter of A. J. M. Mills to H. Rickettes on 8-6-1837, Acc. No. 
138, year—1837, p. 79; O.S.A. 

71. Letter addressed by the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal to the Offg. Secretary to the Sudder Board of Revenue on 
!6-6-1838, Acc. No. 145, p, 27; O.S.A. 

72. General Letters to the Court of Directors, Vol. 25, pr» 
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suffered “grievous and cruel wrongs”, duc to the resumption 
proceedings, were given their due right and justice”. 

It was proposed by the Special Commissioner, Mr. Henry 
Ricketts, that the Government would allow the rent free 
tenure holders to continue possession till their death. By 
this, the Government would not lose the revenue indefinitely 
and on the other hand, the resumption proceedings would not 
strain the holders. But, it was felt that there would bc 
‘practical difficultics to receive information about the death 
of the holders. Hence it was proposed to allow the holders, 
“3 life time”, which was calculated at 80 years of age.” 
This proposal had difficulties because the holder might live 
beyond 80 years, and suffer unjustly and in case dies carlier, 
the Government would be put to loss. Therefore, the ,pro-: 
posal of Ricketts was accepted and the holders enjoyed till 
their death. 

The Government reconciled themselves to the opiniom 
that the question of privileged tenures should not be consi- 
dered as a matter of justice alone, but as “being the most 
likely means of keeping them (people quict and receiving: 
their assistancc.. ...which can hardly fail of being consider- 
able use”. This attitude was carried throughout the 
ninctcenth century, and in the 1897 settlement itself, the Gou- 
ernment allowed the privileged tenures to various Jagcerdars. 


Distribution of privileged (cnures among the various classes 
District Barber Dhobi Lohar Bodai Others Total in 


acres 
Cuttack 2,600 25600 1,30 1,50 400 $,£00 
Puri 1,600 1670 690 730 1'0 4,500 


Balasore 640 (60 360 380 240 2,200 
Tot: 4,840 5140 ୬2,350 2,910 750 15,980 


The above table would show the attitude shown towards 


75. Letter 10 the Secretary Board of Revenue, Fort William 
on 12-9-1835, by H. Ricketts, Revenue Records, Vol. No. 59, year— 
1834-1835; O.S.A. i 
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the different classes of Jagcerdars in the last settlement of the 
century.” 


Towards the closing part of the nineteenth century, the 
Government extended the privileged tenures mostly as a 
charity. They wished to keep the holders servile and had 
warned them that they would not only lose the privilege if 
found disobedicnt, but their land would be “liable to pay 
hack rents from the time” they possessed the lands.” The 
continuous change of opinion and emphasis on the problem 
was indicative of indecision on the part of the Government. 
In 1879, they had said that they would make an end of 
“the service character of the land”, and A. Smith who: was 
the Officiating Commissioner of Orissa, had opined that the 
holders of privileged tenures would be treated as ordinary 
ryots, though with concession in the rate of assessment. He 
declared that the holders had little right for the privilege, 
but “it is as a matter of grace rather than a right that I would 
not take away the land from the holders”.” But, during the 
same period, the Government not only confirmed the claims 
of old privileged tenure holders and Jageerdars, they also 
created many new holders and distributed land with the 
‘service character’ in it.” 


In 1881, the settlement officer W. C. Taylor even 
proposed to extend and adopt the system of privileged tenures 
as a working method. , He wanted that such officers like the 
forest guards ought to he maintained on this.” The Jageer 
mentality was deep and in spite of the various proposals madc 
during the mninetcenth century, it was not dead. The 
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Jageers allotted and the privileged tenures allowed were 
more than what they were ever before, during the 1897 scttie- 
ment. There were many more holders of both fully rent 
free and partially assessed jnnd-holders than what they were 
in ithe 1838 settlement.” 

Because of this situation the administrative pattern and 
reforms could not be clear or specific. Besides the economic 
impact of the privileged tenures, there was also deep impact 
on the administration, most of the time. the Government 
officers were busy in deciding the claims on privileged tenures. 
The impact continued after the ninctcenth century and some 
of the legacies of the privileged tenure still looms large in 
the administration of land revenue and general administra- 
ution ‘of Orissa. ° 


i 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE PROBLEMS OF LAND REVENUE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Posts and Personnel 


The British inherited a svstem of land revenue adminis- 
‘tration which had been corrupted during the declining days 
‘of the Marathas. ihe original native method of check and 
‘balance had been confused and deteriorated" and they found 
‘thé administrative machinery as an assemblage of pcople 
who were all cager to cheat the Government.’ The experience 
of the British in Bengal made them more prejudiced against 
‘the native officers of Orissa, and they felt that the sooner 
‘they abolished them, the better would be the administration. 


With such a background, the British abolished the 
native post of the Gomosta, immediately after their conquest 
‘of Orissa. This move was taken morc due to the prejudice 
about the native system rather than duc to any considerate 
judgement. The European officers were not aware of the 
working of the administrative machinery and they werc 
relatively fewer in *Orissa. Under such circumstances, the 
abolition of the post of the Gomosta created morc problems 
for the Government. 


From the beginning, the British administrators viewed 
their policy and principles as a matter of prestige. Even 
when they realised that the abolition of the post of the 
‘Gomosta was a mistake, they did not like to reinstate the 
post again. They thought that any such stcp might create 
a fecling in the people that the Government was hesitant 
in their administration. | 


1. History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, p. 26. 


2. Exposition on Judicial and Revenne Systems—R. Ray, pp. 
3-5. 
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However, they became more careful about abolishing 
any more native posts in the provincc. This was shown im 
their attitude about the post of the Putwari. Neither they 
could abolish the post nor could they strengthen it. The 
Putwari, or the village accountant, was an hereditary office 
during the pre-British days. In the context of native land. 
revenue administration, the Putwari occupied an important 
role in Orissan. He was also known as the Karan, Kulkarni, 
Bhoi or the village accountant in different parts of the pro- 
vince. His main duty was to supply all relevant materials 
to the Kanungoes ut the Pargana level. The post ‘of the 
Putwari was socially important because he acted as the 
spokesman of the people and served as a check on excessive: 
collection made by the Government officers.“ A 


In the Act of 1793 in Bengal,’ the Putwaris were re- 
quired to keep accounts relating to land, produce, collections 
and other relevant information about agriculture. This pro- 
vision was not successful in practice, particularly because the 
introduction of the Zamindary system had left little scope for 
the functioning of the Putwaris’ and they could not act on. 
excessive collection made by the Zamindars. With this ex- 
perience, the Government doubted on the wisdom of revitalis- 
ing the Putwari system in Orissa. The half-hearted attempt 
in 1803 to cstablish the Putwaris in the province was a 
failure. The matter was again taken in 1817 in the Regula- 
tion X11, Section 30, by which the Zamindars of Orissa 
were asked to appoint the Putwaris as their accountants. But 
itt practice, this could not be done and the Zamindars 
avoided the Putwaris. The Government remained indifferent 
and did not extend active support to the Putwaris. 


By 1837, the Government’s attitude towards the Put- 
waris had been more decisive and hostile and their lands. 


3. (a) Harrington's Analysis—Vol. II, ». 67. 
(b) Ain-i-Akbari—Vol. 1, p. 358. ~ 
(c) 5th Report—Vol. 1, p. 143. 
(d) 5th Report—Vol. II, pp. 12, 300. 

4. Madox Report—Vol. 1, p. 179. 

5. Regulation VIII of 1793. 
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were confiscated in smaller estates. Only in estates whose 
annual jumma was five hundred or morc, the Putwaris were 
given land grants. In the smaller estates where the Putwaris: 
lost their jageers, the Zamindars were asked to appoint them 
as their accountants and pay for them. But the Zamindars. 
had no use of them,—the Putwaris stood on their interest 
and hence, the chances of their being supported by the 
Zamindars were remote. 


Throughout the nineteenth century, the post of the 
Putwari was discouraged. As a result, by 1897 settlement 
there were only 57 Putwaris in Balasore, 99 in Cuttack and 
294 in Puri. During the settlement of 1897, even these 
posts were abolished—removing the last traces of the 
institution.” ` 

The gradual abolition of the post of the Putwari in 
Orissa acted against the general interest of the agricultural 
community and the improvement of the tenants. Without 
the Putwari there was no mutual check and balance between 
the revenue paycc and the collector of land revenuc. The 
Putwari, who was ihe practical representative of the cultiva- 
tors, was sadly absent. ‘The Government failed to establish the 
Putwaris and arrange for their payment. They obliged the 
Putwaris to collect their reinuneration, wherever they existed, 
from the cultivators, for they were supposed to help them. 
This was impracticable in the changed circumstances under 
the British administration. ‘The Government could havc 
cither paid the Putwaris from the state treasury or made it 
more binding on the Zamindars to pay for them. But un- 
fortunately, the Government was unwilling to pay by them- 
selves, and there were practical difficultics for the Zamindars 
to meet the obligation. Firstly, the Zamindars were not 
happy to lose any part of their income for the sake of the 
Putwaris, specially when their duc to the Government 
was already fixed by the terms of the scttlements. Secondly, 
there was the change for the Zamindars and the Putwaris 
to join together and falsify the figures of collection and put 
the Government in loss in the future settlements. Morcover, 


6. Madox Report—Vol. I, p. 197. 
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ithe Government considered it unnecessary to look into the 
conditions of the cultivators and the probable improvements 
that might be resulted by the Putwaris. The Government’s 
clue being fixed, they became indifferent towards the issue.’ 


It should have been better had the Government taken 
A more decisive and bold step in connection with the office 
of the Putwaris in Orissa. If they realised that the office 
was unnecessary, they could have abolished it with morc 
confidence and determination. The way in which the Gov- 
‘ernment moved from step to step indicated that they were 
little interested in retaining the office and invented ideas 
which opposed the cxistence of the Putwaris. This hesitant 
attitude was injurious to every one who was connected with 
land and the office of the Putwari in Orissa. £ 


Similar was the attitude of the Government in connec- 
tion with the office of the Kanungo in Orissa. ‘The post 
of the Kanungo was relatively recent in origin and started 
by the end of the Mughul administration. The Kanungoes 
were the colleagues of the Putwaris and were the registrars 
with accounts of land revenue collections. In course of 
time, the office of the Kanungo gained importance and 
became the depository of all important information on land 
revenue matters. According to the Muslim chronicles, the 
Kanungo was the friend of the cultivators. A more accurate 
‘description of the Kanungo was that,.that he was a link 
‘between the cultivators and the Zamindars.” The office of 
the Kanungo had acquired an important social position due 
to his social leadership and the hereditary nature of the post. 


7. Revenue Letter from Bengal on 12-9-1817; para 72-92, East 
‘india House Records, Vol. II. 


8. Studies in the Land Revenue History of Bengal—Ramsomba- 
tham—p. 136. 
9. (a) 5th Report, Vol. I, pp. 18, 143. 
(b) 5th Report, Vol. II, p. 157. 
(c) Orissa, W. Hunter, Vol. I, p. 2#7. 
(d) Orissa, W. Hunter Vol. II, p. 428. 
10. (a) Report on the office of the Kanungo—1787, pp. 10-20. 


(b) Studies in the Land Revenue History—Ramsombatham, 
p. 135. 
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The Kanungocs had become so powerful that they were able 
to resist the British administration in certain instances in the 
carly days of British occupation.” 


The Government became very careful about the office of 
the Kanungo in Orissa. They did not abolish it immediately 
for {car of resistance and the apprehension that they might 
repeat a mistake as was done in case of abolishing the post 
of the Gomosta. In the beginning, the Government fixed the: 
following as the duties of the Kanungoes: 


1. to keep the accounts of collection, 

2. to register the depositions, 

3. to register all accounts, 

4. to register and attcst all sanands, 

5. to register all decisions of the civil courts, 
6. to record the local customs and rules, 


7. to register the accounts and all the relevant infor- 
mation about agricultural land, 


8. to decide certain disputes on land, 


9. to rcgister and attest the accounts of the dismissed’ 
officials connected with land, 


10. to send copies of important records to the higher: 
authorities, 

11. to register the death and inheritance of the 
Zamindars, 


12. to register and attest the accounts of the Govern- 
ment custom houses, and 

13. to have the privilege to act as the surety for the: 
Zamindars.” 


11. Studies in the Land Revenue History—Ramsombatham, p. 4. 
12. (a) 5th Report—Vol. I, p. 143. 

(b) 5th Report—Vol. 11, pp. 12, 79, 157. 

(c) Harington’s Analysis, Vol. III, p. 428. 

(d) Report of J. D. Patterson on 18-5-1787. 
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Though all these were the prescribed duties and obliga- 
tions for the Kanungocs, in practice little was done. The 
office of the Kanungo was revived twice before to be finally 
abolished in 1828.” The abolition of the post of the Kanungo 
was another mistake in the field of land revenue adrniniisteae 
tion in Orissa« The Government failed to reform the office 
and bring about necessary changes in the context of the new 
.circumstances and decided against it. The defect was cer- 
tainly not in the office but 8 the Government itself. In 
Benaras and the Ceded and Conquered districts, the office 
.of the Kanungo was revived and reformed ‘with great 
success. In Orissa, similar steps could have been easily 
taken. The Kanungo had become an important part of ¢he 
village community and the rural aristocracy during the pre- 
British period in Orissa and his absence under the British 
administration was badly felt.” The Kanungoes usually came 
from the Karan caste which constituted the leading group 
in the community. In abolishing the Kanungoes, the Gov- 
‘ernment had the sinister desire to remove them as a source 
of possible opposition to the Government. It was primarily 
for this consideration rather than for administrative and 
revenue issues, the office of the Kanungo was discouraged 
in Orissa.” 


The Government’s fear about the Kanungoes was based 
on over-generalisations and their estimation about the effi- 
‘ciency and utility of the office was miscalculated. It was the 
fecling of the Government that without even a single Kanungo 
the revenue would reach the state treasury, herice there was 
no need of the office. But, besides the question of collections, 
the Kanungoes could have been of great help to the Govern- 
‘ment in the matters of assessment, valuation and disposal of 
the revenue cases. It was with this view that Mr. Trower, the 
Collector of Cuttack, had advocated for the continuation of 
the office. He had said that the Kanungn would act as, “a 


13. Land Tenure—By a Civilian, p. 123. 

14. Orissa~W. Hunter, Vol. II, pp. 217, 237. 

15. (a) Asiatic Monarchies—Patton, p. 118. 
(b) Harington’s Analysis—Vol. 1, p. 28. 
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channel of communication between the collector and the 


$5 1 


Muffisil Kanungoes”. 


Had the office of the Kanungo been encouraged and 
revived then the problems of land revenue administration 
‘could have become much easier in Orissa. The Kanungocs, 
with their local knowledge and experience, could have dispos- 
‘cd of the revenue cases much quicker and the burden on 
the Europcan officers could have been lessened. It was this 
idea which was reflected in the proposal of the Court of 
Directors on 1st November, 1816. Mr. Wilkinson, an ex- 
.perienced provincial officer on revenue matters, strongly re- 
‘commended for the post of the Kanungo and calculated that 
the “cost of the office would De. only eleven rupees for every 
‘one hundred rupees of land revenue collection. This would 
have been an economical measure, when considered in the 
background of the huge expenses the Government incurred 
in collection of revenue and disposal of the revenue cases, 
particularly those concerning the privileged tenures.” 


Therefore, the argument of the Government that the 
‘cost of the Kanungoes would be high, was doubtful. It was 
hoped that the cost of the Kanungocs would be covered up 
‘by the profits the Government would receive from the con- 
‘fiscated lands from the Jageerdars who held land without 
authority. With this calculation, in the time of Mr. Ricketts, 
‘some Kanungocs were actually appointed. Their duty was 
fixed to conduct local inquiries in minor suits relating to 
land, crop and water and they were also entrusted to manage 
‘small estates held imder Khas management or under attach- 
ment. But their main responsibility was arranging and 
putting in order the prescribed forms coming from the 
Zamindars. This task was troublesome and important as 


well. 


The Kanungoes were paid at a prescribed rate by the 
‘Government. Besides, the Kanungoes managed to receive 


16. Revenue Consultations of 6-1-1817, para 72-73, Vol. III, 
‘East India House Records. 

17. Territorial Department. General Letters to the Court of 
Directors on 12-9-1817, pp. 268-69; B.S.A. 
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remunerations from different other sources, Such as:— 

1. Nankar in money, 

2. Rusum on the market, 

3. Rent free land, 

4. Daily allowance, 
Rusum on trade and commerce, 
Rusum on collections and jumma, 
Rusum per _ village, 

8. Rusum on harvest, 

9. JIFrce for attesting xubliats, 

10. Rusum on inam land, ctc. 


With these privileges in collection and the powers offered im 
thé Section 7, Regulation 1V in 1808, the Kanungoes became 
very powerful. They had the power to supervise over pro- 
duction, rates, customs etc.” 


The Government could not appreciate the power and 
the position of the Kanungoes. They looked at the oflice 
with suspense and fear and declared that the cxperiment to. 
revive the post of the Kanungo had failed. Mr. Wilkinson. 
reported that the post was impossible as a practical proposi- 
tion under the changed circumstances of social order and 
administration. He stated that if the Kanungoes be -made 
“instrumental in procuring the interchange of written cengage- 
ments between landlord and tenants, little will. remain un- 
accomplished” and the whole system of administration would: 
he disturbed particularly in the background of the “native 


of the country and peculiar structure of the British Gov- 
ernment”.” 


It was unfortunate that the Government looked to the 
problem of the Kanungoes from one side alone. They made 


18. Land-holding ,and the relation of landlord and tenant— 
C.D. Filed, p. 552. 


19. Territorial Department General Letters—to the Court of 
Directors on 12th September, 1817, pp. 267-280; B.S.A. 
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no sincere effort to reform the office. The proposal of the 
Board of Dircctors on 1-11-1816 was not given effect to and 
the Government had the sce’f-consolation in abolishing the 
office of the Kanungo that they were making an end of “the 
plundering” office with “universal satisfaction” to all.” 
“There were 13 Kanungocs in Puri, 25 in Cuttack and 12 


in Balasore when the office of the Kanungo was abolished in 
Orissa.” 


Similar lack of decision and foresight was also shown 
in cases of the posts of the Dollais, Dolbeheras and other 
officials under the British land revenue administration. The 
Government, in the first phase of their administration in 
Orissa, entrusted these officers with certain police duties con- 
ditioned on land grants. ‘There was controversy about the 
wisdom of such a policy. The Government themselves had 
first felt in 1805-06, that this was bad and should be dis- 
continucd but after the Paik rebellion in 1817-18, thew 
changed their opinion. In 1821, they not only recognis- 
ed these service holders on jand grants, but also offered 5,148 
morc acres of land in this category.” 


The way in which the Dollais and Dolbcheras were 
trcated and empowered with police powers was unique in 
the history of British administration in Orissa. The Govern- 
ment indicated their lack of interest in public welfare and 
they were interested in their safety and strengthening their 
administration alone. The Dollais and the Dolbeheras, with 
their police power, became a source of terror to the agricul- 
tural community and this resulted in much suffering for 
the cultivators. 


The Mukkadams who occupied an important position 


20. Letter of Henry Ricketts, Collector of Balasore on 18th 
March, 1829 to Packenham, Commissioner of Cuttack—Vol. Unnum- 
bered, year—1821-29; O.S.A. 

21. (a) 5th Report, Vol. 1; pp. 18, 1483. 

(b) 5th Report, Vol. I, p. 157. 
(c) Harington's Analysis, Vol. 111, p. 428. 

22. Letter No. 1774 of 14-8-1879 by A. Smith, quoted in The 
" Khurda Selections, Vol. 111, p. 27. 
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in the land revenue system of Orissa during the pre-British 
days, posed problems for the British administration. The 
Mukkadams were classified as hereditary mukkadams, pur- 
chased mukkadams and appointed mukkadams. The Gov- 
ernment wanted to remove this difference and in 1821 and 
1831 attempts were made to level all the three categories of 
mukkadams to onc class, but without results. It was only 
in 1859, the difference was eliminated and the mukkadami 
was declared as hereditary, divisible, transferable and the 
mukkadams were empowered to increase the rent of the 
tenants. The Act of 1859 fixed the relationship of the 
mukkadams with the zamindars and in casc of non-payment 
the mukkadam’s lands could be attached. The Pitrali 
{ancestral) land which was considered as unattachable in. the 
declarations of 15-9-1804 and 8-11-1805, became attachable 
in 1859. This was a major change in the relationship 
between the zamindar and the mukkadams. The mukkadams, 
safeguarded by their ancestral lands, used to harass the 
zamindars and avoided payment; putting the zamindars in 
trouble. After the Act X of 1859, the mukkadams were 
obliged to share their part of responsibility in the land revenue 
administration of the province.” 


The post of the Sarabarakars was another intricate issue 
under the British administration. The Sarabarakar was an 
important land revenue officer during the native rule, perfor- 
ming a military or semi-military service. The post was first 
elective but in course of time had acquired a hereditary 
nature.” When the British came, they had no need of the 
military scrvice of the Sarabarakars and therefore they invit- 
ed them to be revenue officers on commission basis. Some 
of the original Sarabarakars refused to enter into any such 
‘agreement with the Government and on the other hand many 
new persons entered as Sarabarakars. There were two 
‘classes of Sarabarakars now—those of. the original Sarabara- 
‘kars who agreed to center into contract with the Government 
and those new persons who entered into such a contract and 


23. Madox Report—Vol. I, pp. 208-222 


pt 


24. Mr. Commissioner Rickett's Report of 23-4-1858. 
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became Sarabarakars for the first time. The first catcgory 
of Sarabarakars ‘were called Mourasi Sarabarakars and the 
second category of Sarabarakars were called as Miadi Sara- 
barakars. 


About the privileges of these two classes of Sarabarakars 
there was difference of opinion. Mr. Wilkinson and Mr. 
Ricketts felt that the Sarabarakar’s office was hereditary and 
divisible, whereas Mr. Halliday felt that the post was held 
during the pleasure of the Government alone. On this issue 
the Government decided on 22.8.1837 that the Miadi Sara- 
barakars would hav no right for inheritance and division and 
they were to be treated as mere commission agents, whereas 
the Mourasi Sarabiuakars were to be treated as eligible for 
inheritance and division.’ The distinction between the two 
categories of Sarabarakars put the land revenue administra- 
tion in difficulty and as far as the Sarabarakars themselves 
were concerned, they enjoyed different priviléges and facili® 
ties though practically they did the same duty and service. 
‘The distinction continued without any forceful logic, till the 
last settlement of the century in 1897. In this settlement, all 
the Sarabarakars were identically treated. 


The Sarabarakars had been further classified as Muffisil 
Sarabarakars and Sudder Sarabarakars. The Suddecr Sara- 
barakars paid direct to the state treasury and the Mufisil 
Sarabarakars paid through the Sudder Sarabarakars. The 
distinction between the Sudder Sarabarakars and the Muffisil 
Sarabarakars was abolished in 1880. The office of the 
Sarabarakars was expensive in Orissa. The Sudder Sarabara- 
kars were taking a little more than 18 rupees for collection of 
one hundred rupees and the Muffisil Sarabarakars were 
receiving nearly 11.6 rupees per every one hundred rupees 
they collected for the Government as land revenue. Beside, 
they had many other sources of income such as from fisheries, 


* 


25. (a) Mr. Wilkinson’s Report of 13-9-1821. 
(b) Mr. Commissioner Rickett's Report of October, 1836. 
(c) Khurda Sclections, Vol. Il, p. 61. 
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» 
dead wood and unsettled land etc. 


There was no definite opinion about the office of the 
Sarabarakars till the end of .the nineteenth century. Mr. 
W. C. Taylor thought that the Sarabarakars should be 
treated as the servants of the Gov ernment and be responsiblc 
for the “whole of the revenue”. But this view was incorrect 
and illogical. Jf the Sarabarakar was to be trcated as a 
servant of the Government, hc could not be responsible for 
the whole amount, but only that which was actually collected. 
To make the Sarabarakar responsible for the whole revenue 
would have been imnfair. But as a ful-fledged Government 
servant, the Sarabarakar might have taken lesser interest in 
collections and the arrears should have been heavy. More- 
over, the hereditary nature of the post should have been im- 
proper. Between the confusion whether or not the Sarabara- 
kars be treated as Government servants, the Government 
wanted to place the Sarabarakars as the leaders of communal 
life. Their moral influence on the people in every respect 
including the desire to pay the rent was counted more than 
the legal considerations. With this in view, the Sarabarakars 
were given rent frce lands in the villages under their juris- 
diction, so that they would be able to exert more influencc 
on the people and make the payment of rent to the Govern- 
ment easicr and quicker.” 


i 


Till 1881 there was no decision about the responsibilities 
of the Sarabarakars in connection with the land revenue 
collections. In 1881, it was decided that the Sarabarakars 
should be treated as “public accountants liable prima facic 
for the full rents”. This was in further continuation of 
Section 3, Act XII of 1830 which had madc the Sarabarakars 


26. (a) District Gazetteer of Puri~O'Malley, pp. 243-245. 

(b) Letter No. 1904 of 14-9-1880, from the Commissioner of 
Orissa, Quoted in the letter of H. C. Harrison, Secrs- 
tary to the Board of Revenue, on 6-4-1881; Khurda 
Selections, Vol. III, p. 61. 

27. Mr. Matcalfe, Mr. W. C. Taylor and Mr. A. Smith in their 


letters of 5-10-1880, 14-8-1880 and 16-4-1881, respectively; quoted in 
the Khurda Selections, Vol. III, pp. 70-73. ” 
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responsible for all collections made. But in 1881, there was 
a further provision that the Sarabarakars would not be held 
responsible if the collections had failed for reasons for which 
.tBey could not be blamed.” 

In 1882 there was still further development and the 
Sarabarakars were treated as public servants, “under the defi- 
nition contained in the penal code”. The hereditary nature 
which was prevalent in Puri except in Khurda,” was discon- 
tinued though prefeience was given to the descendants of the 
Sarabarakars.” 

After 1882, the Sarabarakars became more powerful 
than ever before. Their help was needed by the Govern- 
ment’ in forest, revenue, judiciary and in other branches of 
administration and revenue collection. ‘Taking this opportu- 
nity the Sarabarakars became a group of formidable officials 
and reaped maximum benefit. The Government had to 
realise the mistake they had committed unintentionally in 
giving so such power to the Sarabarakars and withdrew some 
of their privileges and also decreased their number.” This 
was another instance of the defects of administration concern- 
ing the various officers in Orissa during the ninetecnth century. 
‘The Governiment failed to assess and understand the numerous 
customs and usages and the different posts and offices of the 
province. 

In such a period of confusion when the official view 
itself was divided on vital topics as the power and position 
of the officers in charge of revenue collection and adminis- 
tration, it was obvious that the individuality of the officers 
in Orissa played an important role. Unfortunatcly, Orissa 
failed to have officers of outstanding calibre in the beginning 
of British rule. Major Fletcher, who actually founded the 


28. Letter of Mr. A. Mackenzie on 5-5-1881 to the Board of 
Revenue; Rhurda Selectfons, Vol. IH, p. 74. 

29. District Gazetteer—Puri, O'Malley, p. xvi. 

30. Rules relating to the Sarabarakars enclosed to Board's let- 
. JOA of 28-3-1880; Khurda Selections, Vol. I11, p. 104. 


icr No 
District Gazetteer—Puri, O'Malley, p. 245. 


> 51. 
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British administration in the province, was of doubtful charac- 
ter as far as his honesty was concerned. On the other hand 
William Trower, who was in charge of administration of 
Orissa during the Paik rebellion, a vital period in the history 
of the province, was free from all charges of corruption; but 
he was unsuitable due to his temper, disposition and attitude 
which were unsuited to the conditions of Orissa. The prob- 
lems sceded by these two officers ghosted throughout the 


na 


ninctcenth century. 


To make the situation still worse, the native officers 
were cither dishonest or non-co-operative. Henry Rickettes 
had remarked, “I have met with little to encourage me to 
put any trust in the native officers of the province”.” © The 
native officers had adopted large-scale malpractice for their 
personal gain. For an instance, the killa Patna in Balasore 
vas assessed in 1838 settlement for only 500 rupees, but in 
the 1897 settlement it was realised that this assessment was: 
deliberately made low by the officers in charge of the settle- 
ment. In the 1897 settlement the killa Patna was settled for 
90,000 rupees, 180 times more than the previous settlement.” 
In another instance, one officer of the Government, Nasimud- 
din, managed to assess an estate for 23,000 rupees only, which 
should have been normally assessed for 53,000 rupees in the 
1838 settlement.” 


The problems concerning the different posts and per- 
sonnel in the administration and land revenue administration 


32. (a) Fort William—India House Correspondence—General 
Letters—K. D. Bhargava, pp. 90-91. 


(b) Revenue letter from Bengal on 30-3-1821, East India 
House, records Vol. III. 

(¢) Trower to Richardson on 16-8-1813, Bengal Revenue 
Consultations, Quoted, Foundations of British Orissa— 
Dr. B. C. Ray, p. 133. 


33. Letter of H. Ricketts, Collector of Balasore, 18-3-1829 to 


Packenham, Commissioner of Cuttack, Vol. unnumbered, year—]821- 
29; O.S.A. | 


34. Madox Report, Vol. 1, p. 187. 


35. History of Oriya Literature, 1803-1920—Dr. N. B. Saman-, 
tray, p. 12. 
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of Orissa greatly handicapped the British rule in Orissa.” 
The Government failed to introduce security, certainty and 
some degree of uniformity in the administration.” 


With the passage of time, when the Government became 
more intcrested in the welfare of the people and changed 
their attitude being purely commercial, they understood the: 
deficiencies and difficulties in which the administrative posts 
of Orissa had heen installed. It was realised that much of 
the suffering Orissa suffered during the nineteenth century 
could have been avoided with a different sct of officials and 
with a more clearer administrative pattern. 

Unfortunately, the British Government did not have 
mueh faith in the local officers and the way in which the 
local people were treated left little scope for the local officers 
to be anything clifferent. It was a game of hide and scek. 
The officers and the local people did not help the Government 
as they should have and on the other hand the attitude of 
the Government towards them was far from perfect. 


To meet the peculiar situation, the Government passed 
rules and regulations for Orissa which left much to be im- 


proved. 


Rules and Regulations 

Orissa was treated as a part of the Bengal administra- 
tive unit during the nineteenth century. In general, the 
laws and regulations enacted for Bengal were also applicable 
to Orissa. But in course of timc, differences in conditions 
existing in the two areas were more and more realised and 
appreciated. Bengal was mostly permanently settled where- 
as Orissa was not; even those estates which were permanently 
settled in Orissa, were different than those of Bengal. The 
socio-economic and historical background of Orissa vastly 
differed from that of Bengal. 


36. (a) Orissa, Hunter; Vol. II, p. 121. 
(b) History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, p. #10. 
37. (a) East India Company—C. H. Phillips, p. 2153. 
(b) Economic History of Jndia—Vera Anstey, p. 98. 
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It was therefore thought proper to extend the Rules 
and Regulations made for Bengal in a qualified way to 
Orissa. The following are some of the important regulations 
for Bengal and extended to Orissa:— 


- 


Regulations Districts to which applicable 
Regulation VIII of 17935 Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 
XII of 1805 Cuttack 
XII of 1805 Cuttack 
I Ft V of 1805 Puri and Balasore 


XVIII of 1812 Cuttack, Puri and Balasore 


2” IX of 1822 with 
amendments in 1825 } 


Regulation IX of 1833 ” 

The Rent Act of 1859 i » 
‘The Bengal Act VII of 1879 

The Tenancy Act of 1885 ia 


Some of the rules ‘and regulations adopted for Orissa 
were deceptive and of little practical use for the people. The 
most important example was the Potta Regulation which was 
supposed to be the basis of the land revenue policy for the 
province. Lord Cornwallis even, had the faith that the Potta 
regulation would safeguard the interests of the poor and 
ignorant cultivators and save them from excessive collections 
from the Zamindars. But, the Potta regulations failed in 
Orissa. This was for two reasons: firstly, the cultivators 
feared that the Zamindars would harass them if they. asked 
for the Potta, and sc¢condly, the cultivators themselves did not 
insist on the Potta for fear of the lands being measured and 
found to be more than what they claimed to legally hold. 
‘There were no standard units of imcasurement and the 


38. Applicable to the Feudatory Estates which were given per- 
manent settlement for special reasons. The settlement of these 
estates was based not merely on revenue and economic considerations: 
Jt was primarily for political and military causes the Jumma was 
fixed at a relatively low rate. 


390. Land systems of British India—Vol. 1, Baden Powell, p. 53. 
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Zamindars were in a position to find the cultivators guilty of 
possessing more than what they were allowed in land. 


Therefore, till 1859, the Potta regulations could not he 
of substantial use. In 1859,” the Government insisted on the 
provision of the Potta Regulation and provided for legal action 
for not issuing the Potta, It was prescribed that the Potta 
should contain the following information:— 


1. the amount of annual rent, 
2. the instalments in which the rent to be paid, 
the quality and quantity of land possessed, 


3 
+. if the rent was to be paid in kind, then the place, 
time and manner in which to he paid, 


9. any special conditions of the lease. 


But the attempt of 1859 to insist on the Potta regulation 
was also a failure. It was provided in the Act of 1859 that 
the cultivators would have occupancy right if they cultivated 
the same land continuously for twelve years. The Zamindars 
did not allow the cultivators to claim such a right by shifting 
them from one field to another so as not to allow them con- 
tinuous cultivation for the prescribed period. The matter 
was again raised in the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 and 
cmphasis was laid on the Potta regulation. Necessary modi- 
fications were made to enable the cultivators to claim for 
the Potta, but onct again, the attempt did not succeed. 
The greater was the attempt to rcinforce the Potta regula- 
tions, the greater was the interest of the Zamindars to avoid 
‘them. 


The failure of the Potta regulations was inevitable 
hbeeause of the circumstances in which they were worked out. 
“The conditions in Orissa were entirely different than those 
existing in .England. The Government made a mistake in 
treating the Zamindars of Orissa on par with the landed 
aristocrats of England. The cultivators of Orissa were no 
comparison to those in England, they were even inferior in 


40. Clause I, Section 23, Act X of 1859. 
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many respects than those of Bengal. In Bengal, there were 
instances of communal combinations and joint action of the 
cultivators against the Zamindars and claiming for the Potta. 
In Orissa, combination of the cultivators was impossible. 
Individually the cultivators could not fight and the Potta 
regulation in Orissa remained only as the letters of Law.” 


The Sale law was another provision which did no good 
to the people of Orissa and all those who had actual interest 
in the land. The Government must share the responsibility 
of the sad consequences which resulted due to the defective 
working of the Sale law. ‘The provision of sales at Calcutta, 
Jack of sufficient notice and time and the manner in which: 
the auctions were conducted ruined many Zamindars, of 
Orissa and brought immense suffering to millions depending: 
on agriculture.” The provision of the Sale law encouraged 
the speculators in land and made agriculture an uncertain 
profession.” The Sale law indicated the indifferent attitude 
of the Government towards the welfare of the general public 
and their only interest in revenuc collections.” 

The Government brought a number of changes in the 
Sale Jaw in course of time, but they were more in favour of 
the Zamindars rather than for the cultivators. The changes 
brought in the Sale law by the Act XII of 1841, Act I of 
1845 and Act XI of 1859 were noteworthy. All these acts 
and more particularly that of 1859, brought an atmosphere 
of safety for the zamindars and particularly safeguarded the 
interests of the absentee zamindars.” The Sale law was a 


41. (a) Harington's Analysis—Vol. II], p- 353. 

(b) 5th Report, Vol. II, p. 15. 

(c) Tagore Law Lectures—A. Phillips, p. 106. 
42. (a) A History of India—Dunbar, Vol. 11, p.- 395. 

(b) Trower's Report—23-3-1818. 

(c) oe History of Bengal—-F. D. Ascoli, pp- 
43. Zamindari in Bengal—Hoolingbrooke, Vol. 1], p. 42. 


44. Letter to the Secretary to the Government in the Terri- 
torial Department on 1-8-1822, Acc. No. 561; O.S.A. 


45. The Sun set law of Bengal—R. B. Rakshit, pp- 4-5. 
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terror to them and many absentee zamindars had lost their 
cstates due to it." In the Act of 1859 toleration was shown 
to such zamindars and unless it was evident that the non- 
payment was intentional and decliberate, the Sale law’ was 
not given effect to. As a result of this provision the number 
of sales for non-payment decreased in Orissa.” 


However, before the Act of 1859, the local Zamindars 
of Orissa had immensely suffered duc to the rigorous appli- 
cation of the Sale law and that was one of the primary reasons 
for the elimination of the Oriya land-holders from the field. 
The Sale law was an example to show that the application 
of the Bengal regulations to Orissa was mistaken. The intro- 
dugtion of the Bengal regulations and the tenacity with which 
the Government struck to them was an error of logic and 
judgment. The Bengal codec itself, a code hastily drawn for 
Bengal, was unsuit.ble for Orissa.” Conditions of agricul- 
ture in Orissa vastly differed from those in Bengal and the 
identical treatment that was shown to the cultivators and the 
Zamindars of Bengal and Orissa’ was certainly based on 
wrong assumptions. The worst effect of the extension of the 
Bengal regulations was in not allowing remissions to the 
Orissa Zamindars and treating them on par with the Zamin- 
dars of Bengal. The Zamindars of Bengal enjoyed perma- 
nent settlement whereas those of Orissa were temporarily 
settled. Orissa was relatively morc prone to natural calami- 
ties like drought and flood and the nced for remissions was 
much greater in Orissa than in Bengal.” Ignoring such 
vital factors and enforcing the same set of rules and regula- 
tions to Bengal and Orissa was improper. 


46. (a) British conquest of Orissa—S. C. De, J. O. H. R. 1954. 
(b) Trower's Report of March, J818. 
(c) Letter of H. Rickettes, Collector of Balasore on 10-11-1826 
to Packenham, Commissioner of Orissa, Vol. II, Reve- 
nue Records, year—1827-28; O.S.A. 
(d) Statement of W. Trower on 12-3-1817, Acc. No. 40, 
May, 1818; Revenue Records, O.S.A. 
47. Madox Report—Vol. HI, p. 185. 
48. Report of Robert Ker on 31-8-1818, para 10. 


49. Madox Report—Vol. I, pp. 171-172. 
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Some of the dfficultics and anomalies in the rules and 
regulations in connection with the land revenue administration 
in Orissa were removed in 1859. The Act of 1859 was 
comparatively" a bold attempt for the Government and is 
considered as the first tenancy act for the province.’ The 
highest help was offered to the occupant tenants by this 
act. The occupant tenants could not be cjected, could 
not he asked to pay higher rent without justification and 
they received the right to transfer their lands, claim for the 
Potta, the right of inheritance and above all, the Act of 1859 
obliged the land-holders to make improvements in the land 
us a pre-condition to increase the rents. 

But unfortunately, as in the previous instances, the Gov- 
ernment remained indifferent towards the application of 
these rules and regulations in practical field. ‘The provisions 
‘of the Act of 1859, mostly remained in theory. 


It was again in the Act of 1885, steps were taken to 
rationalise the land revenue administration of Orissa. The 
Act of 1885 was considered next only to the Act of 1793 in 
‘importance, as far as the land revenue administration of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were concerned.” It 
provided three major bencfits for the welfare of the cultivat- 
ing class. 


Firstly, it offered the cultivators more sccurity in occu- 
pation and cultivation. 


Secondly, it ensured the land-holders the due share of 
their income in production. Till now, the land-holders did 
not take active interest in improving the condition of land 
and the production. But, hereafter, the land-holders were 


50. (a) Report on the Moral and Material Progress of India— 
Decennial issuc, 1918, p. 175. 


(b) Land Revenue Administration in India—-S. C. Ray. 


p. 44. 
S31. (a) Report on Moral and Material Progress of India, pPp- 
183-188. 
(b) Land Revenue Administration in India—$S. C. Ray. 
p. 46. 
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assured of increasing benefits if they helped the cultivators 
in improving the quality and quantity of production. 


Thirdly, the Act of 1885 improved the relationship 
between the Jand-holder and the cultivator.” 


On the whole, the attempts in the ninctcenth century 
to imprcve the agricultural conditions of Orissa and help the 
cultivators were not lacking, what was lacking was the res- 
ponse from the people who were concerned with the rules 
and regulations. Sometimes, there were defects and dcfi- 
ciencics in the various rules and regulations, and when they 
were applied to actual conditions, they were found to be 
unsuitable and impracticable.” 


Defects and Deficiencies 


The problems in land revenue administration in Orissa 
were aggravated due to several cdlcefects in the Government 
and the deficiencies in response from ‘the people. The Gov- 
ernment blamed the people as dishonest and indifferent to- 
wards the general problems of administration. On the other 
hand, the people suspected the Government and blamed them 
for excessive collection and callous attitude towards the 
general welfarc of society. 


One of the important defects in administration of land 
revenue in Orissa was the prevalence of corruption at cvery 
stage of administration and government. The officers were: 
so corrupt that they participated in the auctions of estates 
and purchased them in ghost names. They deliberately 
manipulated and kept the price of the estates low incurring 
huge loss- to the Government.” 


52. Land problems of India—R. K. Mukherjce, p. 129. 
53. Land revenue administration in India—$. C. Ray, pp. 44-16. 
54. (a) Early Land revenuc system in Bengal and Bihar—D. 
N. Banenjee, pp. 45-47. 
(b) Exposition on Judicial and Revenue system of India— 
Rammohan Ray, pp. 3-5. 
(c) W. L. Melville, Magistrate to Registrar Court of Cir- 
cuit on 25th February, 1818; Vol. 42, p. 132; O.S.A. 
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The degree of corruption had become s0 high that it 
became one of the important causcs of the Paik rebellion. 
"I'he Government was handicapped by the magnitude of the 
problem—from the highest to the lowest, every one was in- 
volved in corruption. It was alleged that even E. Impey, the 
Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack, was not free from this 
charge. For an instance, he recommended one Maulvi 
Salim Ali to be appointed as a sheristadar for his “high 
moral charactcer”.” It was later proved that Salim Ali 
supplicd stone to Impey to build a house at Cuttack,” and 
he was finally charged to have misappropriated 37,000 rupees 
from the state treasury, and was jailed for ninc years.” 

Impey’s case was not an isolated illustration. There 
were many other high officers who were involved in simular 
corruption. ‘Thomas Cooper, Head Writer of the Judge’s 
Court at Cuttack, was prostcuted in 1835 for embezzlement.” 
Députy Collector Goldsbury was removed from office and 
in 1824, Forester committed suicide. Major Fletcher was 
another example of being notorious in Orissa for his “in- 


39 tu 


capacity and dishonesty”. 


The administration in Orissa suffered again because of 
the paucity of officers. Lack of sufficient number of officers 
had indirectly encouraged corruption and the Government 
realised the necessity of recruiting the native officers more 
and morc. By the settlement of 1838, the number of native 
officers had greatly increased." Unfortunately again, the 


55. E. Impey, Magistrate to the Court of Circuit, Calcutta, on 
6-7-1814; Guide to Orissian Records, Vol. 1, p.- 24. 


56. W. Esquire to W. B. Bayley on 10-2-1818, Vol. No. 42, p 
123; O.S.A. 


57. Chief Secretary to the Government to William Blunt, Com- 
missioner, on Ist May 1823, Vol. I823, No. 62, Board of Revenue 
Archives, Cuttack. 


58. History of Orissa during nineteenth century—P. K. Mukher- 
jec, p. 166. ¥ 


59. History of Orissa—R. D. Banerjee, Vol. 11, p. 282. 


60. (a) Letter of A. J. M. Mills to H. Ricketts on 9-6-1837, Acc. 
No. 138, year—1837; O.S.A. 


(Continued on page 207) 
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mative officers, in collusion with the Zamindars, exploited the 
cultivators and inflicted the worst type of suffering on the 
people." When understood under such odds, the land 
revenue administration of Orissa was bound to be defective 
and full of deficiencies. The Government failed to face the 
challenge. 


On the whole, the land revenue administration under 
the British in Orissa, at least in the earlier period, was a sad 
failure and people considered it as a sort of “cpidemic like 
cholera or small-pox”.” The problems seeded in the initial 
‘period of the British administration extended their impact 
very decp into thé nineteenth century. Ignorance, initial 
mistakes, dishonest officers, lack of check and verification 
and” above all, lack of response and co-operation from the 
‘people made the administrative problems much heavier.” 
The initial disbelief which the people nourished towards the 
‘Government was a great hindrance for efficient administra- 
tion. The people felt that the Government was selling justice 
and whoever paid more got privileges from the Government.” 
Such an attitude did no good either to the people or to the 
Government. 


It is important to note that in many instances the well 
intentions of the Government were misunderstood and not 
given proper treatment. The appointment of the Dollais and 
Dolbeheras with certain police powers was mainly to maintain 
law and order and protect the people and property from the 
Pindaries. But unfortunately, the Dollais and Dolbehcras 


{Continued from page 206) 
(b) Leuer of the Collector of Cuttack to the Board of 
Revenue on 17-8-1808, Acc. No. 10: O.S.A. 
(c) Letter of W. Taylor, Officiating Collector of Cuttack to 
A. J. M. Mills, on 30-4-1840, Acc. No. 160, Year—1840; 
O.S.A. 
61. Statement of William Trower on 12-3-1817, Revenue Re- 
cords, Acc. No. 40, May, 1818; O.S.A. 
62. History of Orissa~H. K. Mahatab, Vol. HL, p. 434. 
63. - Orissa~W. Hunter, Vol. 1, p. 12. 
641. History of Orissa~G. Toynbee, p. 40. 
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misused the power entrusted to them and Practically became 
a source of terror to the rural community.” Similar was the 
case when the Zamindars were empowered with police powcr, 
particularly in certain criminal cases and cascs connected 
with salt trade. Instcad of helping the Governmes# and the 
people the Zamindars created an atmosphere of awe and 
suspicion for the general public.” ‘Fhe Zamindars cven 
misused the remissions allowed to them on account of natural 
calamities and did not extend the benefits to the cultivators.” 


But, still worse was to happen in case of the awabs or 
the illegal assessments. The Government made continuous 
attempts to abolish the awabs from 1805 till 1897, but 
without much success.” Tne awabs were, sometimes, more 
than the actual rate of rent, hence all calculations about the 
rent and the revenue from land were nullified. The impact 
of the awabs became very heavy because, besides the 
zamindars, the Dotllais, Dolbeheras, Mukkadams, Sarabara- 
kars and other intermediaries also collected the awabs. The 
Government officers were aware of the situation, but they 
kept silent becausc they had their own share of interest in it. 
The officers pleaded that they had to accommodate partial 
cvils for the sake of general administration.” It can be said 
that Orissa suffered under the British during the nineteenth 


century, both for Jack of proper administration and lack of 
foresight ‘in the Government.” 


65. (a) Rate Report—para 11. 

(b) Wilkinson's Report of 13-9-1821, para 21. 

66. Letter to W. B. Bayley, Secretary to the Government in the 
Judicial Department, by M. H. Thumbell on 20-11-1816, Vol. No. 59, 
year—1836; O.S.A. 

67. Thomas Munroe to his assistants on 25-8-1802, and 
Records of the East India House Records, Vol. 1. 

68. (a) Lord Corwallis’s Minute of 3-2-1890. 

~ (b) Act II of 1897. 
(c) Floud Commission Report—Vol. 7, p. 15. 


69. Territorial Department General Letters to the Court of 
Directors on 12-9-1817, p. 303; B.S.A. 


the 


70. Letter of J. S. Armstrong, Collector of Puri on 15-12-1879; 
Quoted in the Khurda Selections, Vol. III, p. 147. 
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Till 1880, there were many tracts in Orissa which were 
yet to he surveyed and measured.” The faith of the Gov- 
ernment in the officers’ honesty and sincerity had been proved 
as false.” The officers enjoyed at the cost of the public 
,and neglected their duty.” The Famine Commission of 
Orissa in 1868 had observed that the defects in land revenue 
administration could not be ignored in connection with the 
great famine of Orissa in 1866. In other parts of the country 
the Government administered, “with a strong hand.. .... . 
after the fashion of the governments of Europe. The Gov- 
ernment made itself felt everywhere and undertook corres- 
ponding responsibilities’, but in Orissa, the system was 
different. The executive “eigned but did not govern”. It 
had dittle of executive machinery and in principle the Gov- 
ernment had tried to shift the responsibility on the Zamindars, 
Jagcerdars and others who were not in the least qualified for 
shouldering such a responsibility.” ° 


The shaking away of responsibility on the part of the 
Government in Orissa was unusual. Any attempt to asccr- 
tain even facts, had been considered as an infringement of 
the principles of settlement. ‘The Government sold away the 
welfare of the people to the land-holders, this was particu- 
larly true in case of the Tributary Mahals. The Zamindars 
were offered privileges by rules and regulations which the 
Government themselves could not encroach upon, even if 
they wanted to do so for social interests. The administrative 
machinery felt itself bound by the rules and regulations and 
the administration depended on the courts of justice and the 
interpretation of law to a degree which was undesirable... 


71. Leiter of Raja Sri G. M. H. M. B. Ray-cited in the 
Khurda Selections, Vols IIL, p. 57. 
72. (a) Wilkinson's Report of 13-9-1821, para 22. 
(b) Rate Report—-Para 11-12. 
73. India House Correspondence—General Editor—K. D. Bhar 
gava, pp. 90-91. 
74. (a) Bengal under the Lut. Gorernors—C. E. Buckland, p.. 
338. 
(b) Orissa Famine Commission on 6-4-1868. 
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Even in the times of emergency, the system of administration 
caused defects and drawbacks of information and an un- 
willingness to take direct action on the part of the officers 
which retarded measures for rcliecf and which could not have 
occurred in any part of India.” . 


As a result of lack of direct interest to improve the 
administrative patt¢:n in Orissa, the officers and the Zamin- 
dars exploited the opportunity and inflicted socio-economic 
sufferings on the masses. The story of the nincteenth century 
‘Orissa is to a great extent the story of such sufferings. Had 
the Government wanted to intervene and seriously taken steps 
to reform the administration, then the socio-economic life 
during the century should have been quite different. 


75. Bengal under the Lt. Governors—C. E. Buckland, p. 356. , 
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CHAPTER IX 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF LAND 
REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


Economic Effects 


:On the eve of British occupation and administration the 
cconomic conditions of Orissa could be described as sad. 
The mis-rule of the Marath:s had little to encourage for eco- 
nonfic development and the province was in the grip of a 
famine.’ Land, which was the most important source of in- 
come and livelihood, had keen visibly neglected during the 
closing days of the Maratha administration. Large tracts of 
culturable land cither had been deserted or kept under insuffi- 
cient cultivation. Most of the people did not have the confi- 
dence nor the zeal to producc; for there was no certainty as to 
who would reap the benefits. The Maratha Generals created 
an atmosphere of fear and suspense which was inimical for 
any economic growth and ambition. 


The coming of the British was a change for the landed 
classes and the agricultural community in Orissa. Unfortu- 
nately, the Government did nct indicate immediate benefits 
for the people. The British were primarily a commercial 
group and their main interest was to expand their commercial 
interests. It was obvious that their industrial and commer- 
cial projects were directly linked with their agricultural and 
land revenue policies, and they had realised that unless the 
agricultural policy was adjusted, their commercial programme 
was not to be successful. With this in view,. they adopted 
a policy in land revenue administration which, firstly, wanted 
to destroy the native industries in whatever form or degree 
they had been existing.’ They hoped that this would in- 


1. Public advertisement of 10-11-1807 by the Chief Secretary to 
ihe Government, Revenue Records Acc. No. 18; O.S.A. 
2. Fakirmohan Granthabali—F. M. Senapau, pp. 630-633. 
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capacitate commercial enterprises and capital formation 
which might have been a dangcrous rival to their commercial 
and economic interests. Secondly, they wanted that the land 
revenue administration should be so made that all the avail-. 
able resources in moncy and energy from the natives should 
be diverted towards land only. Thirdly, they wanted to 
make the land a medium of winning the loyalty and support 
of the people. Of these three primary motives the British 
nourished in their land revenue policy, the first was a quick 
and sure success, the second was partly a success and partly 
not, about the third there arc different views.” 


Orissa’s economic life was immediately and directly 
effected by the policy of the Government, us far as the 
policy of trade and commerce was concerned, salt was the 
first target of British attack in Orissa. The Government 
tleclared the salt trade as their exclusive monopoly. Behind 
the policy of salt trade monopoly there was the reflection of 
the new outlook in the economic objective of the British 
rule. It was. the impact of the Industrial Revolution in 
England that extended to India. “The British power in India 
after 1800 came to be regarded as no more than an accessory, 
an instrument for ensuring the necessary conditions.. ..by 
which the potentially vast Indian market could be conquered 
by the British Industry”.’ People of Orissa were forced to 
purchase salt from the Government and were denied of the. 
privilege of making salt for themselves from the sea water.” 


The monopoly of salt trade by the Government threw 
a sizeable portion of the population out of employment and 
hit very hard the entire economy.’ Besides the salt trade, 
there were other non-agricultural occupations such as ship- 
ping and spinning which were also discouraged by the British 


3. India, a foreign view—Andrew Phillips, p. 35. 
4. The English Utilitarians and India—Eric Stokes, pP- xiii. 


5. Galpa Salpa—rFakirmohan Senapati, pp- 642-643. (Fakir 
mohan Granthabali). 


6. (a) Salt industry in India—sS. C. Agarwalla, pp. 231-32. 
(b) Medinapore Salt Papers—N. K. Sinha, p- 5. ° 
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in Orissa.’ As a result, people were forced to divert them- 
selves and all capitai they irad towards land. 


Land, which was relatively not much in demand, receiv- 
ed an impetus. It became the exclusive basis of economy 
under the British administration for the local people. The 
methods of assessment, collection and other allied administra- 
tive regulations and problems were new to the people. The 
sudden impact on land, added with the procedural difficul- 
ties, put the people of the province in a difficult situation. 
The valuc of land was artificially raised up and land attained 
the status of valuable property and possession. Since the 
other avenues of investment were closed to the local people, 
the only source of investment for them was land. ‘This led 
to speculation in land and the prices rose high depriving the 
actual cultivators of land and allowing casy access to pro- 
prietors whose main purpose was exploitation. 

The following picture will show the rising price of hand 
in Orissa from 1811-1817 to 1887-1896, with the price of 
1811-1817 as the base:— 


Year and Period Price index of land 
1811 —1817 100 
1818—1828 90 
1836 —1844 219.3 
1845 370 
1846—1852 287.4 
1853—1862 189.8 
1863—1872 94.1 
1866 48 
1867 41.8 
1873—1882 86.5 
1883—1895 65.5 
1887—1896 56.8 


7. (a) Orissa under the Marathas—Dr. B. C. Ray, pp. 2-5. 

(b) Shipping and Maritime activities in Orissa during ‘the 
Muslim aule—Proceedings of Indian Historical Congress, 
Jaipur, 1951: B. C. Ray. 

(c) History of Orissa~R. D. Banerjee. Vol. IT, pp. 94-98. 

(d) Travels in Mogol Empire—Beriner. p. 441. 

8. (ua) History of Orissa—G. "Toynbee. p. LXNXVIL 

(b) Mudox Report—Vol. I, p. 107. 
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The price of land fcll down during the post-rebellion period 
to recover only after the 1837 settlement and the zenith was 
reached in 1845. After 1845, when the next expected scttle- 
ment was coming closer, the price of land started declining 
and reached the lowest ebb in 1867. The apprehension of 
the new settlement in 1867 lowered down the demand for 
land and that led to neglecting cultivation, which in its turn 
forced a famine on Orissa. The price of land again recover- 
ed after the declaration that the 1837 settlement would con- 
tinue till 1897—to fall down once again as the 1897 settle- 
ment came closer. (Fig. 3) 


This trend in the structure of the landed socicty and the 
price level of land was of profound importance. A new 
class of parasites grew which held under its control the 
available land and dictated its price without any direct in- 
terest in production. Land became the monopoly of the 
rich and the rest of the society became mere tenants depend- 
ing on the terms of the land-holders. This sort of affairs 
continued till the end of the nineteenth century and crippled 
the agricultural community as a whole.’ The Government was 
aware of the situation and consequences to which their land 
revenue policy had led the native society, and from time to 
timc, however ineffective the attempts might be, they had 
taken steps to reverse this pitiable situation. Either their 
sincerity in this effort was not sufficient or the land-holders 
to whom they had surrendered privileges earlier, were too 
important and had become clever; all the attempts to help 
the cultivators and set the agricultural order in a better and 
rational form had been unsuccessful. The Acts of 1859, 
1885 and the other innumerable regulations did not have the 


desired effect and in. the 1897 settlement this failure was 
acknowledged.” 


The ultimate result and the economic consequences were 
in strong contrast to the original objective the Government 
had in their first attempt at land revenve administration in 


9. Madox Report—Vol. I, p. 172. 


10. (a) Land system of Bengal and Bihar—-A. C. Guha, p- 15. 
(b) History of Orissa—Vol. II, Dr. BH. K. Mahatab, p- H18. 
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Fig. 3. Showing the general trend of price-index of land from 181T1- 
1817 to 1887-1896 in Orissa, excluding the Permanent: 
Settled tracts. X’ axis measures the years (I c.m. equal to 
6 years) and ¥’ axis measures the price index (1 c.m. equal 


to 15). 
Orissa in 1805. That year they had declared, “such being 
the provisions made for the preservation of the rights of the 
zamindars, raiyats etc., and for the effectual prevention of 
undue cxaction, there cannot be a doubt that confidence in 
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the protection of Government will be established amongst all 
ranks of people, that cultivation will be extended and Ct 
the general prosperity of the province will rapidly increase’. 
But once the Government was established on firm grounds 
and there was no fear of any resistance, they conveniently e 
forgot the carlier promise of “progressive organisation of 
revenue” and to stop “at moderate taxation So as to attach 
the parties to the Boitish Government.” 

The prosperity of the province instcad of rising recorded 
a stcep decline. The speculators in land, particularly from 
Bengal, had their best time. Estates which were suitable for 
their possession were highly in demand, whereas those cstates 
which were not demanded by them recorded a low price. 
Tor instance, the estate of Noanand in Balasore which was 
sold for Rs. 5,013 in 1805 was sold for only one rupee in 
1818. Besides other reasons, the fact that estates were cdle- 
nmanded as a mcthod of investment and speculation became 
clear and the value of land was no morc determined according 
to its productive capacity.” 


To defend themselves, the Government pleaded their 
inability to play any significant and direct role in improving 
the economic prosperity of the province. They said that 
“Orissa was {ull of problems connected with flood, famine and 
plunder and there was no balance between the land available 
{for cultivation and the people willing to cultivate.” In 1803, 
1806, 1808, 1809, 1813, 1917, 1828, 1830, 1837 and 1842 
‘Orissa had suffered due to drought. In 1815 there was a severe 
flood,” in 1831 there was a major cyclone particularly in 
Balasore which was described as an extensive calamity “ever 


os rr re ra 


11. Regulation XLII of 1803, para 12. 


12. Bengal Secret Persian correspondence (translated in 1803); 
Quoted—Orissa under the Marathas, Dr. B. C. Ray, n. 109. 


13. Madox Report—Vol. 1, pp. 160-162, 
14. Orissa, William Hunter, Vol. 1, p. 55. 


15. (a) J. W. Sage, Magistrate to Secretary to Government on 
1-9-1813, Vol. No. 34, pp. 4-5; O.S.A. 


(b) Ewer to Mackenzie, Secretary to Government on 26-3- 
1818, Vol. December 1817—March 1818; B.R.A. 
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visited the LEarth”." In 1834 there was again flood, in 18:0 
and 1841 Orissa suffered from scarcity which created a 


4 ¢ 4 . 
melancholy spectacle”” and in 1842 there was a scverce 
storm again.” 


In the second part of the ninetcenth century Orissa 
suffered in repeated floods—there were floods in 1851, 1853, 
1855, 1856, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1868, 1872, 1874, 1877, 1879, 
1880, 1881, 1885, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1900. In 
1866, 1872, 1874 and 1892 there were cyclones which affect- 
ed the agro-economic conditions very badly.” 


The British administration which was busy in consoli- 
<clating the possessions and acquiring new territories in India 
could not pay the required attention to mect the situation 
and help the people.” The main function of the Govern- 
ment was confined within revenue collections alone,” and the 
general economic conditions of the province were much 
degraded.” The immediate impact of the Government 
policy on the economy of the people was. so acute that their 
suffering became more intense than what it was under the 
Mughul and Maratha rule of one and a half century.” The 
‘Government was deliberate in its activities in collection of 
revenue but indifferent towards the impact they created. 


Orissa suffered worse than even Bengal proper. In 


16. Henry Ricketts, Magistrate, to Stockwell. Commissioner on 
26th April, 1832, Vol. January—July, 1832, p. 40; B.R.A. 
17. (a) History of Orissa during the nineteenth century—Pra- 
bhat Kumar Mukherjee, p. 355. 


(b) Proceedings of Sudder Board of Revenue on 28-7-1841: 
B.S.A. 


18. A. J. M. Mills to Secretary—Judicial Department. ‘Govern- 
iment of Bengal on 7th October, 1842, Vol. No. 1812; B.R.A. 


19. History of Orissa During 19th Century—P. Mukherji.  p- 
357. 
20. India and Europe compared—]J. Brig, p-. 87. 
21, (a) England's work in Jndia—W. Hunter. p. 323. 
(b) Indian Administration—W. Hunter, pp. 227-232. 
92. India in 1858—.Arthur Mills. p. 105. 
93, Madox Report—Vol. I, p. 20. 
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Bengal the impact of the land revenue administration on the 
cconomic life was not so bitter, for the zamindars who rack- 
rented belonged to Bengal itself and the collections did not 
flow outside. But in case of Orissa, the situation was diffe- 
rent and the collections did not remain within the province. 
The constant out-flow of resources in the form of land revenue 
dried out the chances of internal consumption, trade and 
production and created an acute problem of unemployment.” 


Had the Zamindars of Orissa belonged to Orissa proper 
and resided in Orissa, then the out-flow of resources and 
revenue might have been checked. Many of the Zamindars 
stayed in Calcutta and spent their profits there. During 
1837 to 1897 the Zamindais of the temporarily settled tract 
in Orissa collected Rs. 21,38,200 and paid to the Govern- 
ment as land revenue Rs. 13,84,000 with a profit margin of 
Rs. 9,99,800. By the settlement of 1897 this profit margin 
had, increased to Rs. 32,71,200. Realising this position the 
settlement of 1897 raised the assessment on the zamindars to 
Rs. 21,02,900 from Rs. 13,54,000.* 

Towards the later part of the ninctcenth century the: 
number of Zamindars in Orissa increased duc to subdivision 
of cstates. By 1897, there were 6,346 Zamindars of whom 
4,149 belonged to Cuttack, 485 to Puri and 1,412 to’ Balasore. 
As far as their classification according to their payment to 
the Government was concerned, 16 paid more than Rs. 10,000, 
39 paid Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 10,000, 324 paid Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 5,000, 1938 paid Rs. 100 to 1,000, 910 paid Rs. 51 to 
Rs. 100, 1,946 paid Rs. 11 16 Rs. 50 and the rest paid Re. 0 
to Rs. 10." The uverage profit with the Zamindars was 
Rs. 515.5 ‘The large number of Zamindars with low income 

24. (a) Leiter to J. P. Warde, acting Secretarv to the Board of 


Revenue from W. ‘Trower on 20-3-1817, Revenue Re- 
cords Acc. No. 40; O.S.A. 


(b) Revenue Letter of 30-3-1821, East India House Re- 
cords, Vol. II, p. 158. £ 
25, Revision settlement Report of Orissa, pp. 36-37. 
26. Revision Settiement Report of Orissa. pp. 36-37. 
27. Madox Report—Vol. [, p. 180. 
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and the relatively small amount of margin of profit did not 
encourage capital formation or investment in productive con- 
cerns. Most of them lavishly spent whatever surplus they 
got. 

The existence of a number of absentee Zamindars still 
worsened the situation. The absentee Zamindars took no 
interest in the land or the people of the estates and left the 
management in the hands of subordinate officers who collect- 
ed the maximum possible leaving so little for the local people. 
The picture of the absentee Zamindars by the beginning of 
the 1897 settlement was as follow :— 


Abscnéce Zamindars classificd according to their religion 


Réligion Cuttack Puri Balasore Total 
Hindu 76 12 271 359. 
Muslim 47 5 0 52 
Christian 0 3 0 3 
Total 123 20 271 41428 


That apart, the tax rate adopted for Orissa was consi- 
dered as very high and unhelpful for economic prosperity. 
The tax burden should have been more slow and considerate.” 
The Government did not correlate the tax rate with produc- 
tive capacity of the land or actual production. Even during: 
the Mughuls and the Marathas, some consideration was given 
to the quality of the land while the land tax was assessed. 
But under the British administration nothing of this sort 
was done.” 

The assessment of land revenue was raised from settle- 
ment to settlement and the Government left little scope for 
the people to represent their views and difficulties. The 
following picture will show how the assessment of land in the 
temporary settlement tract was increased from 1804-05 to 


1897-1927 (Fig. 4). 
28. Madox Report—Vol. IL, p. 184. 
29. Revenue letter of 30-3-1821, Revenue Records of East Indi 


House, Vol. IIT, p. 158. 
30. Case for India—Will Durant, pp. 21-32. 
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Tig. 4. Showing the collection of Jand revenue in the temporarily 
settled tract in Orissa from 1804 A.D. to 1897 A.D. X' axis 
indicates the years—(1 cm. equal to 6.25 years) and Y’ axis 
indicates the collections (1 cm. equal to 50,000 rupees). 
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Year No. of ycars of Assessment in Rupees 
the settlement 

1804—1805 1 11,78,000 
1805—1806 3 10,89,000 
1808—1809 1 10,89,000 
1809 —1812 3 10,44,000 
1812—1813 1 12,69,000 
1813—1814 2 13,71,000 
1815—1816 1 13,81,000 
1816—1819 3 13,81,000 

, 1819—1822 3 13,40,000 
1822—1827 5 13,70,000 
1827—1837 10 13,81,000 
1837—1897 30 plus 30 13,84,100 
1897—1927 30 21,02,900” 


Thus the assessment from the temporarily settled Zamindarics: 
was increased though the collections from the permanently 
settled tract were fixed at Ks. 1,46,764 throughout.” 


As the assessment of land revenue was increased by the 
Government on the Zamindars, the Zamindars in their turn 
increased the collections from the tenants; more often than 
not, they collected much morc in proportion than what they 
paid to the Government. The promises of the Government. 
to protect the tenants from exactions remained only in theory. 
They failed to play any role to help the real tillers of the 
soil and even could not put the system of land revenue on: 
a correct footing. Vital problems such as survey of the land 
on which the assessment was to be made were not given. 
due attention.’ It was obvious that such an disordered 
situation did not help cconomic development and the “fruit 


31. Revision Seftlement of Orissa—p. 36. 
32. Land #&stems of British India—Vol. 1, Baden Powell, pp. 
470-471. 
33. (a) William Bentick's Minute of 1833. 
(b) Madox Report—Vol. 1, pp. 160-164. 
(c) History of India—Mill, Vol. 1, p. 257. 
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of peace” which the British administration had promised 
became an illusion.” 


The Government had hoped that the system of Zamin- 
.dari settlement as was done in Bengal-Orissa would help 
economic and commercial development. But contrary to the 
expectations, there was only 52% rise in trade in Bengal- 
Orissa whereas the rise was 153% in Bombay and 118% in 
Madras.” 

The Zamindars of Or:ssa instead of helping the local 
pcople created scarcities which led to the famine in 1866. 
Most of the zamindars came from Bengal and they had no 
sympathy for the local problems. They exported huge 
amounts of rice from Orissa to Bengal. According to “the 
report of the Famine Enquiry Commission of 1867, preced- 
ing to 1865 the annual export of grain from Orissa was 
20,000 tons annually for six years. But in 1865, the amount 
.of export rose to 33,000 tons of which Balasore alone export- 
ed 28,000 tons. It was curious that in 1865 rice was sold at 
Calcutta at 30-35 scers a rupee, whereas in Orissa it was sold 
18 seers per rupee. The famine of 1866 was not due to 
natural causes, it was primarily due to the attitude of the 
Zamindars. For thc last twenty years preceding 1866, the 
-crops were good. When the closing year of the settlement 
came nearcr, the Zamindars deliberately neglected cultivation 
hoping that such a step would Jead to lighter assessment. 
“They were anxious to collect all the dues from the tenants 
and therefore forced them to pay as soon as possible. Mr. 
Muspratt who was the Mugistratc of Balasore pointed out 
that the tenants were conipelled to deposit all they had 


harvested though the harvest was only 20% of the usual 
amount.” 


34. (a) Introduction to the Regulations of the Bengal Code 
—C. D. Field, p. 72. ° 
(b) Village Communities—Maine, p. 180. 


35. (a) A letter to the Governor General of India—John Mur- 
doch, p. 8. 


(b) India—John Strachey, pp. 106-112. 
.36. Famine Commission Report of 1867. 
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‘Fhe famine of 1866 was the worst effect of the land 
revenue policy of the British in Orissa. It affected 12,000 
square miles and 40,00,000 people suffered of whom 10,00,000 
perished. The priccs ‘of rice fell as low as 1—3 seers per 
rupce nominally, though in fact no rice was available in the 
market. Some wanted to shift the responsibility of this 
famine on natural causes, but the George Campbell Committee 
with W. E. Mortan and H. C. Dampicr pointed out that 
the problems created by the land-holders under the pattern 
of land revenue administration of Zamindari settlement were 
clirectly responsible for the famine.” 


The Government imade a mistake in allowing freedom 
toe the Zamindars to tax as they liked. They depended too 
much on the good sense of the Zamindars and adopted a 
laissez fairc policy. It was only after the 1866 famine and 
the report of the Campbell Committee that the Government 
took morc direct interest to help regarding the cconomic 
condition of the people. It was late when the Government 
cdlecided to ‘save every life’ and no more to depend on the 
Zamindars.” 


The passive role which the Government adopted in the 
‘cconomic affairs of the province to safeguard their own in- 
terests had an adverse effect on the price level of cssential 
«commodities like rice. The price level of rice very sensitively 
responded to the terms and problems of settlements and indi- 
cated that the whole economy depended on the land revenue 
administration. ` 


The price structure of rice during the period 1836 to 
1898 will show that more than anything else, the periods ‘of 
settlements determined the rate. 


Year Price of rice 
(seers per rupee) 

1836 . 43 

1840 21 


37. Bengal under the Lt. Governors—C. E. Buckland, p. 33+. 
38. History of Orissa dring the 19th Century—P. K. Mukherji, 
p. 357. 
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Year Price of ricc 
(scers per rupee} 
1844 54 
1848 HY 
1852 54 
1856 4 
1860 55 
1864 33 
1868 3 
1872 28 
1876 26 
1880 20) 
1884 19 - 
1888 20 
1892 13 
1896 18 
° 1898 14 (Fig. 5)” 


It was unfortunate that the price of rice which was the 
only food crop of (Orissa was left in the hands of the land- 
holders’ whim and pleasurc. Being unable to mect the food 
requirements, the gencral public of the province found them- 
selves in tight position and there could hardly be any attempt 
for cconomic prosperity. The situation under the Khas: 
management and tiw: Tributary states was the same as that. 
under the tempora:ily sctiled Zamindars. The ninctecnth 


century Orissa was denied of any reasonable economic deve- 
lopment. 


Effects on Agriculturc 


There was practically no attempt to improve the condi- 
tions of agriculture in Orissa during the first phasc of British 
administration. The Government found itself engaged in 
more important problems of war, peace and consolidating the: 
possessions. Agriculture was left in the ‘hands of individual 


39. From 1836-1860 figures have been compiled from the prin- 
ted notes of the collectors of Balasore and Cuttack and from 1861- 
95, compiled by the Government of India and from 1894-1898 from 
the Calcutta Gazette; Quoted in the Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 119. 
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Fig. 5. Showing the general trend of price level of rice in Orissa: 
during 1836 to 1898; X’ axis measuring the years (1 cm. 
equal to 5 years) and Y’ axis measuring the price of rice im 
scers per rupee (I cm. equal to 2.5 seers). 


officers and they decided the trend of land, land revenue and 
the agricultural development in general. 


In 1833, came ‘the famous Minute of William Bentick 
on agricultural problems, particularly on settlement law. He 
suggested the need for separate establishment and officers for 
land revenue assessment and settlement work, for adoption of 
principles of assessment in consideration to factors like area, 
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fertility, population ctc. He wanted to limit the judicial 
powers of the settlement officers. On the whole, the suggcs- 
tions of Bentick were novel.” 

Unfortunately, when these suggestions were sent to 
Orissa, one and all—Hunter, Wilkinson and Ricketts: and all 
others who were associated with the land revenue adminis- 
tration of Orissa objected to the introduction of the sugges- 
tions as impracticable. .They asserted that the officers were 
so few in the province that detailed attention could not be 
paid to the details of land revenue settlement and adminis- 
tration. Instead of decentralising. power in Orissa, it was 
more and more concentrated. 


Agricultural development required immediate ' decision 
and that was lacking in Orissa.’ In 1840, when the native 
.Deputy collectors were appointed, the condition changed a 
little." The efforts of Mr. Ricketts in this regard are memor- 
able. It is significant that some individual officers in their 
own capacity have bestowed greater prosperity on Orissa’s 
agricultural development than the mere theoretical provisions 
of law. “Such men as Mills, Ricketts and Wilkinson and 
the marked appreciation of their services and the deference 
to their opinion shown by the Governing bodies in Calcutta”, 
form an important part of the history of Jand revenue ad- 
ministration of Orissa.” 


Attempts to rationalise the land revenue administration 
in Orissa were .visible since the settlement of 1837. The 
main work of this settlement as stated by A. J. M. Mills 
was. “to ascertain the arca of each estate and the valuation 
of the land, to equalise the assessment. which’ had been fixed 
and augmented at hazard without reference to the capacities 
of the mahals and which passed with much severity on many 
of the poor Zamindars, to fix the boundaries of estates, to 
cide all cisputes relating to them on the spot, to scttle-all 


40. Minute of William Bentick—1833. 
‘41. (a) Henry Ricketts progress Report for 1837. 
‘(b) Madox Report, Vol. I, p. 165. 
‘42. Madox Report, Vol. 1, p. 166. S 
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questions of rights and tenures between landlords and tenants 
and to test the validity of the rent free tenures”.” 


The effect of the 1837 settlement was favourable for the 
development of agriculture of Orissa. However, the Zamin- 
dars were better benefited than thc tenants. By offering 
liberal terms of the Zamindars, ‘the Government committed 
themselves to loss of revenue which they could have received 
themsclves." Improvements in the -agricultural field became 
more prominent after the 1837 settlement because agriculture 
regained a steady position as an honourable profession which 
it had lost during the carlier ‘period. The period of peace, 
which resulted in the British administration, encouraged the 
growth of population which meant more demand for land: 
‘The ‘earlier position when land was plenty in relation to 
Jabour was reversed and this helped agricultural development 
to a very great extent.” F 

During the first period of experiments in short term 
settlements, the irrigational projects like dykes, tanks, wells 
and canals were neglected. The period of settlement was 
so short that none wanted to invest on long term projects: 
During the thirty: years’ settlements there was slight change 
in this position though it was not sufficient to -meet thé 
demands of the province. For this, the Government’s inde> 
cisive policy im land revenue administration was responsible. 
They did not decide till 1892,- whether or not they would 
extend permanent settlement as a-general principle to Orissa. 
It was in 1892, Sir Charles Eliot representing the view of 
higher authorities declared that permanent settlement was out 
of question for Orissa.” 


Due to the uncertainty- caused by the chances of a per- 


43. A. J. M. Mill's Report—1846.. 

44. Letter of the Settlement officer of Orissa: No. 995 on 8-4- 
1893, Letter of the Collector of Cuttack, No. 653-G on 13-41-1693 and 
the Letter of Bengal «Government No. 3544—L.R. on .17-9- 1892—Quo- 
ted, Madox Report, Vol. H, p. 28. 

45. The Agrarian System of Moslem . India—W. H. :Moreland, 
p- xii. 

46. Sir Charles Elliot quoted, Madox Report, Vol. 1, p. 80. 
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manent settlement the landed class in Orissa found itself in a 
fix. It was in the interest cf the Zamindars to show as low 
an income as possible on. the eve of a possible permanent 
settlement so that they would reap greater benefits after- 
wards. With this in view, ‘they made ‘positive attempts to 
neglect agriculture and even did not encourage receiving the 
canal water supplied by the irrigation facilities during the 
1860’s. The Zamindars preferred to incur a loss before the 
coming of the permanent settlement... The investments of 
the Eastern Canal Company of £17,68,069 in the major 
canals and £2,98,625 in the minor canals were practically a 
losing concern. receiving only £976 from the major canals 
and £767 from the coastal minor canals. It was only after- 
wards the declaration that permanent settlement would not 
be extended to Orissa, the Zamindars took watcr from the 
canals and by the end of the century 2,25,998 acres of land 
were receiving canal water.” 


The passive role which the Zamindars played left agri- 
culture unadvanced and 80% of the land in Orissa was 
either not cultivated or insufficiently cultivated.” The Zamin- 
dars did not invest their due share in the land.. It is impor- 
tant to observe that the income of the Zamindars was increas- 
ed without any obligation on them to invest for agricultural 
development. It was calculated that the Zamindars were 
receiving 27% of the total production in 1822, 30% in 1833, 
35% in 1840, and 46% in 1897. With this increasing rate 
of income, the Zamindars should have invested more and 
more on agricultural improvement.” 


Orissa remained a “neglected benighted province”,® 
capital and labour remained in separate hands with no con- 
trolling power. This resulted in rack-renting. Exorbitant 
rate of interest discouraged the cultivators and destroyed their 


47. Parliament Papers, 65th Volume, 1904, p. 134. 
48. (a) Minute of Cecil Beadon on 6-I'1-1866. 


(b) Despatches of the Secretary of State on 9-11-1862 cited 
in the Madox Report, Vol. II, p. 85. 


49. The Imperial Gazetteer of India—Vol. III, p. 266. 
50. Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian—John Beams, p. 212. 
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initiative to work. There was increase of wealth outside the 
agricultural community with increasing poverty within. The 
real prospects of agricultural improvement were lost in the 
disbaiance of the labour force of the community and the 
“ sources of investment available. Adam Smith’s theoretical 
explanation that in such a context the share of labour in 
social production would be minimum was nearer to reality.” 

It was unfortunate that throughout the century the 
Government paid exclusive attention on easier and quicker 
collection of land revenue with no interest for economic and 
agricultural consequences. Duc to the priority paid on 
revenue rather than on production, there was a strong ten- 
dency to sub-divide the holdings. The smaller was the 
holding the greater was the chance of rack-renting and easier 
was the collection. The sub-agents found it easicr to extort 
from the tenants. The number of holders in Cuttack rose 
from 5,400 in 1837 to 31,900 in 1897; in Balasore the increase 
was from 1,500 to 7.500 during the same period.” 

The tendency of sub-division of the holdings was further 
increased by the laws of inheritance. To stop the increasing 
rate of fragmentation and sub-division it was proposed to 
adopt the principle of primogeniture. But this could not 
be put in practice. There were instances where sub-division 
of estates reached a very high pitch—Jajpur for instance 
was owned by only five persons in 1805 put in 1897 therc 
were 323 proprietors for the estate.” Besides, sub-dividing the 
estates, there was the practice of joint ownership of the estates. 
On an average, by the end of the century, there were seven 
joint holders per estate in Cuttack, five in Balasore and six in 
Puri.” 
The innumerable proprietors and joint holders confin- 
ed their interest only to collections. In any other society 
the land-holders should have been obliged to perform certain 
minimum duties to preserve the estates and improve the con- 


51. Wealth of Nations, Book I, Adam Smith, pp. 64-65. 
52. Madox Report—Vol. I, p.’ 181. 

53. Madox Report—Vol. J. p. 181. 

54. Madox Report—Vol. I, pp. 180-181. 
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ditions of agriculture, for without such obligations agriculture 
could never prosper.” Orissa suffered duc to the absence 


of any obligation on the Zamindars. 


The extension of cultivation in Orissa during 1837 to 
1897 was disproportionate when compared with the growth 
of population and rise of the price level. Increase in culti- 
vation of land in ‘Cuttack was 32.2%, in Puri 22.1% and 
in Balasore 40% giving the all Orissa average of 18.3%. 
The high rise in Balasore was due to the reclamation of those 
lands neglected in the cyclone of 1828 and the famine of 
1866. The rise in population was 162% in Orissa recording 
the highest rise in the Cuttack district, which was 372%.” 


On the part of the zamindars, they argued, that ~they 
were unprepared for investing in land and effecting improve- 
ments on agriculture because they were not allowed remis- 
sions on the samc scale as was done in Bengal. Henry 
Ricketts had supported the cause of the zamindars and had 
favoured remissions liberally. But A. J. M. Mills had pointed 
out that the zamindars of Orissa did not deserve” remissions 
firstly because they had been very liberally treated in the 
settlements and there was reasonable margin of profit to meet 
losses arising due to emergencies; secondly because, they did 
not make the best use of any liberalism shown to them by 
the Government.” I 


Since remissions were not allowed .to the Zamindars, nor 
the Government themselves took up the cause of protecting 
and improving the irrigational facilitics, there was large- 
scale damage to such facilities which very badly affected the 
condition of agriculture. Embankments were left neglected— 
in 1851-52, there were 304 breaches, in 1852-53 there were 
704 breaches and in 1857-58 there were 1,100 breaches; all 
of them were neglected and not duly repaired.“ Under 


95. (a) The law of real property—A. Dutta, p. 59. 
(b) Famines in India—B. M. Bhati,ep. 21. 
(c) Welfare Economics—A. C. Pigou, pp. 174-177. 
56. Madox Report—Vol. J, p. 20. 


57 and 58. Report on the Districts of Medinaporce and Cuttack, 
—Henry Ricketts, p. 68. 
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such ‘circumstances, it was cbvious that the condition of agri- 
culture should be sad. 


Effects on Social Conditions 


The metamorphosis which came over the social life of 
‘Crissa during the nineteenth century was a mixed one. The 
province was divided into three distinct segments in land 
revenue affairs and its impact on social life was different, 
though on the whole, every part of it had its own share of 
misery and unhappiness. 


The Khas Mahals which were 5 in Cuttack, 8 in Puri 
and 20 in Balasore were under the direct administration of 
the Government. The general social condition of the tenants 
in these Khas Mahals was unhappy and they weic denied 
of social justice. The tenants, though in theory, were under 
a code of law, they were actually left in the hands of the 
sub-proprietors like the Sarabarakars and Mukkadams, who 
were savage, illiterate and ruthless. The tenants, forming 
70% of the socictv, found the British law difficult and the 
courts of justice prohibitingly costly.” The British who 
were reputed for the Rule of Law found Orissa unsuitable 
for the reception of this principle. They considered Orissa 
as uncivilised. 

There were the Tributary Mahals which were given 
permanent settlement and some of them were excluded from 
the working of the ordinary civil and criminal law. The 
Tributary Chiefs enjoyed wide powers to a degrce, which was 
not possible at any time before. The British Government 
were under a false impression that by allowing such wide 
and extensive privileges, they were honouring the ancient 
traditions of the province, but this was quite contrary to the. 
historical tradition.’ The power and the positions offered 
to the Tributary Chiefs were in opposition to the spirit of 
oriental tradition. The Tributary Chiefs who were mostly 


59. Letter of A. J. M. Mills, Collector of Cuttack to H. Riec- 
hetts on 26-5-1837, Vol. 289, Acc. No. 138; O.S.A. 
60. The permanent settlement and its results—S. Gopal, p. 17. 
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medieval in outlook, character and temperament did nothing 
to help the social life of the community. Though they had 
agreed in the sanands to help the tenants in their economic 
‘and social problems, they practically did nothing.” ‘They 
‘denied to the common man, the rights and privileges which 
had been enjoyed traditionally in social life and became the 
‘source of justice, charity and all that, that counted in social 
existence. 

The British administration in Orissa ignored the social 
'problems and welfare of the general public by offering an 
‘unchallengeable position to the Tributary Chiefs.” An 
‘attempt had been made in July, 1814 by Impey, the Magistrate 
‘of Cuttack, to bring the Tributary Chiefs under more direct 
‘control and supervision of the Government so that the general 
‘social life of the estates would be improved. But unfortu- 
nately, the Government did not take much interest in the 
proposals of Impey. They argued that such steps would 
7nean no better financial results to them, hence it was imma- 
terial whether or not the social life well managed by the 
“Tributary Chiefs.” Moreover, the Government view was 
‘that, that the Tributary Chiefs were necessary to keep the 
‘people of the Tributary states under control and the greater 
was the power in the hands of the Tributary Chiefs, the 
‘better would be the situation.” 


61. (a) Enquiry Committee Report—Orissa States, pp. 11-23, 
(b) Sanand of the Zamindar of Sukinda—I1805; O.S.A. 
(c) History of Orissa during the ninetcenth Century—P. 
Mukherjee, pp. 3-5. 

‘62. J. Richardson, Settlement Commissioner to the Sudder 
Foard of Revenue on 26th May, 1814; Proceedings of Suddar Board 
of Revenue, 1814; B.S.A. 

!63. (a) Chief Secretary to Government to E. Impey, Magistrate 

on 26th July, 1814, Vol. 416-July 1814-Oct. 1818; 
B.R.A. 

(b) J. Richardson—Report on tlie ‘Garjat Mahals on 20-12- 
1814; O.H.R.J., Vol. IH, No. 2. 

‘64. (a) Letter of the Chief Secretary to Government, Letter No. 

1553 and Letter No. 1800—January-to June 1816; B.R.A. 

(b) Enquiry Committee Report—Orissa States, 1939, pp. 
10-20. i 

{c) History of Orissa during the nineteenth century—P. 
Mukherjee, p. 3. 
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In case of the tracts temporarily settled, many of the 
Zamindars were minors, speculators and absent from the 
estates. They neither had the desire nor the initiative to 
participate in the social life of the community and help in 
its development. They “never knew anything they were 
asked about, they could not be found when wanted, denied 
having received this or that order, sent in their accounts 
imperfectly drawn up long after time and somctimes not at 
all.. ...the Zamindars who were asked to go to Cuttack to 
settle for their estates did not go, and on sending for them 
at their houses could not be found, were reported to be 


29 65 


absent on a journey no once knew where”. 


The Government knew the deficiencies in the Zamindars, 
even then, they applied the English approach of specifying 
the responsibility for non-payment on the Zamindars and 
attached their personal property and the estate. This led to 
the breaking down of the Zamindars’ influence on society 
and social disbalance. The Zamindars, at least in the begin- 
ning of the British rule, were mostly local people and their 
decline did immense injury to social life. 


The elimination of the local Oriya land-holders from 
the field in the first phase of British rule and the introduction 
of large-scale Zamindars from outside, in the later phase, 
brought fundamental changes in the social life of Orissa. 
Social life suffered so much, that it became more painful 
than what it was cven during the difficult days under the 
Marathas. The Marathas never deprived the local land- 
holders of their privileges in land and that was a major factor 
to keep society intact. Morcover, as Andrew Stirling had 
pointed out, the Marathas allowed justice “cheap and casy”,” 
whereas the British .administration made the process of law 
and justice more difficult, delaying and costly. The British 
justice was so difficult that b~twcen 1806-1816, 330 Zamindars 


65. “Orissa untler the Muhammeden, Maratha and British 
Rule”"—reprinted—A History of Orissa, compiled by N. Sahu. 


66. (a) A. Stirling's Account of Orissa. 


(hb) History of Orissa—P. Mukherjee, p. 5. 
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of estates lost their possessions without being able to defend 
themselves.” 


The introduction of the new system of land revenue 
administration and the methods in which justice was given in 
disputes regarding land, created a new class of people who 
made litigation and law their profession. The Government 
believing in the British order of law assumed that the disputes 
on land could be decided by the due process of law and 
justice. But, as R. D. Banerjee pointed out, they forgot that 
“Iustice in British courts outside Calcutta was disposed by 
Hakims sitting on a masnad, chewing pans and smoking 
huqqa—more usuallv the Hikim’s conscience was in the keep- 
ing of a lady who vended pan under a tree near the courts 
and hawked British justice to the highest bidder before the 
sitting and after the rising of the court”.® Fakirmohan 
Senapati had very vividly described in his novels—Mamu 
and Chamanaathaguntha—how was the plight of the local 
people in the orbit of law and the law courts under the 
British in Orissa.” 


The complications introduced by the process of land 
revenue administration were favourable for the immigrants 
from Bengal. The influx of the Banglee land-holders effect- 
ed the social life of Orissa and that was one of the reasons 
for the Paik rebellion. The Paik rebellion in a fundamental 
sense brought relief to the social life of the province. 
Jagabandhu Bidyadliar, whe was the leader of the rebellion, 
should have been regarded as a “national hero” in any other 
country “except India”. He benefited the local people and 
saved them from “total extinction at the hands of the Bengalee 
adventurers and the common people from larger oppression”.” 
According to R. D. Banerjee, the Paik rebellion and the 
contribution of Jagabandhu Bidyadhar saved society from 


67. Letter of G. Gouldsbury to Government of Bengal on 1-5- 
1847, Vol. January 18417—December 18419; B.R.A. 
68. History of Orissa—Vol. IT. R. D. Banerjee, p. 285. 
69. (a) Mamu—Fakirmohan Senapati. 
(b) Chamanaathaguntha—Fakirmohan Senapati. 
70. History of Orissa—Vol. 11, R. D. Bancrjee, p. 286. 
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immediate dislocation in the first few years of British admi- 
nistration. He felt that the Paik rebellion was a direct 
result of social changes which were forcefully imposed by 
the government on Orissa. 


After the Paik rebellion, the Government became sus- 
picious about the Oriyas and eliminated them from respon- 
sible posts of administration. They declared the local people 
as notorious for “proverbial mental dullness” and appointed 
more officers from Bengal.” By adopting this course of 
action, the Government failed to exhibit any enlightenment 
in their policy. R. D. Banerjee said that the British followed 
a course of action which should have been more suitable 
during the 18th century rather than in nineteenth 
century. “The British officers who administrated the laws 
in Orissa belonged to the 18th century and carried on the 
traditions of the past. Bengalees of an undesirable type came 
into Orissa after 1803.........so in fact, Bengalces of a iow 
type ruled Orissa for nearly half a century after the conquest. 
‘They became notorious for chicanery and dishonesty.. ..... 
for years the Oriyas suffered in silence till the Bengalees 
became more honest by education and till the English offi- 
cers became true representatives of British justice”.” 

The influence of the officers on the social life of the 
people was destined to be deep. The higher British officers 
who depended on the lower Bengalee subordinates for opinion 
and decision, understood little about the local problems and 
solutions. The Oriyas could not play any role and the growth 
of “the Nob-Kishens and tanga Govindas” became inevit- 
able on “gross injustice and grave inhumanity”.” Social lifc 
was subjected to “‘grossest extortion and oppression and also 
to the tyrannies of a corrupt and venal police”.” 


71. (a) Report on Suppression of Human Sacrifice and Female 
Infanticide, p. 2. 


(b) Ricketis to Sudder Board of Revenue, 7-12-1837, Vol. 
NovemDber—December, 1837, No. 2955; B.R.A. 


72. History of Orissa—Vol. 1H, R. D. Banerjee, p. 279. 
73. Ibid., pp. 280-281. 
74. Bengal District Gazetteer—Puri—O’Mally, p. 51. 
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Lack of interest to improve the social conditions of Orissa 
and the unfavourabie method of land revenue administration 
was responsible to kecp merce than 6,00,000 pcople of the 
province either in slavish or semi-slavish condition.’ ‘The 
Government further increased the servile attitude of the 
people by granting Jageers and bringing them under their 
charitv. The situation became still worse by the rise of such 
exploiters like Nidhi Patnayak and Charan Patnayak who 
betrayed their own fellow-men.” Added with corruption 
the evil motive of the local people acted as poison in social 
life and in no time brought it down. 


Throughout the century, the Government paid no 
attention to the social problems of Orissa. It was unfortu- 
nate that the attempt to anglicise society and the system ‘of 
administration and particularly land revenue administration 
was a dismal failure in Orissa. The impact of this failure 
was important as far as social values were concerned. The 
Government failed in their assumption that the harder they 
would tax the people the greater would be the benefits. It 
was with this notion that they ‘concentrated their attention 
exclusively on revenue collections without any sympathy for 
the social values and the social impact, their land revenue 
administration had in Orissa, during the nineteenth century. 
Most of the people in charge of British administration had 
little understanding or good-will for the local people and 
that was why they did not mind the social suffering Orissa 
sustained under the Tributary Chiefs, the officers in the ‘Khas 
Mahals and the Zamindars of the temporarily settled estates. 
Viewed from this background, the entire policy of Jand revenue 
administration in Orissa during the century was unsuccess- 
ful. It did not help the people of the province nor it im- 
proved the socio-economic conditions. 


75. Report on Suppression of Human Sacrifice and Female In- 
fanticide—pp. 2-5. 


76. (a) W. Trower to Secretary Board of Revenue on 292-1i- 
1813, Vol. 32; O.S.A. 


(b) A. Stirling to Forester on 1-8-1818, Vol. Jan. to August 
1818; B.R.A. 
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While analysing the effects of land revenue administra- 
tion on Orissa during the ninetcenth century, one is prone 
lo support Edmund Burke when he said: “I have known 
merchants with the sentiments and abilities of grcat states- 
men and I have seen persons in the situation of statesmen 
with the character and conception of Pedlars”.” 


77. Edmund Burke Quoted—The East India Company—C. H. 
Phillips, p. i. 
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ABAWAB 


ADALAT 
AMALI 
AMLA 


AMI 
AMRrITA MONOHL 


Bax or BAKSHI 
Barts 

BAIIAFTL 
BHARAN 

Biocga 


CHAKLA 
CHANDINADAR 
‘CHAPPERBAND 
CHAUKIDAR 


‘CIuAUTH 
CHMATAK 


DATA OR DOLLAI 
DALBEHERA 


DHULIBHAG 


Fasii 


‘GARAH 
‘GoMoSTA 


GRAMADHIKARI 
Har 


HAVELI OR HAWELI 


HAVEL! LAND 


GLOSSARY 


: Miscellancous cesses levied by the zamindars 
or public sei varts. 
Court of justice. 

; An cra current in Orissa. 

GCoverrnent tervant of subordinate ronk, 
rsuully a native cfficer of a judicial or 
revenue court. 

: An agont. 

: Charitable endowmer:ts for the support of 

the Jnggernath temple. 

: Ccemmancer in chief. 

: Commission. 

: Resumed. 

: A measure cf grain voerjcble in its content. 


: A measure of land varying in oxtent in diffe- 
rent parts In Cuttack, the bigha was 
usually considered as cqual to the Eng- 
lish acre. 


: A large division of a country ccmprehcndin 
a number of pre genres. 


: A non-agricultural resident in a villrge 
who pays a rent (chandina} for his 
homestead only. 

A settled resident tenant. 

Watchmen. 

: Tribute, literelly ore-fourth. 

One-sixteenth pert of a seer measure either 
of weight or copecity. “ 

A subordinate cfficer in command of paiks. 


: Headman among paiks ; an officer in com- 
mand of paiks. 


: A system of payment of rent in kind by 
division of the erop and all by-products 
botwween the tenant and the Iar:d-holder. 


: Muhemmadan official era belonging to 
harvest. 


: A small forts 


: An agent or representative employed by 
the zamindars to gollcct rent. 


+: Village hendman. 
:-A market-placo. 
: Prlcce. 

Crown land. 


୮ 
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HURUMI CRANTS 
TIara 
Ina 
JAGIR OR JACEER 


JAGIRDPAR 
JAMA OR JUMMA 
JAMABANDI 


JAMMA-MUFASSAL 


JAMMA-SADAR 
© 


J UMM ABANDI-RHARIDADAR 
Or KHARIDADAR 


KABULIYAT 


KAHAN 


IKanvuson 
Kaun 
KHALSA 


KHANDAIT 
Kas or KHASMAHAL 


‘Kaop-KHast 
Kisr 

KHAIRAT 
Kuvussas 
LAKHIRAJ 
LAKHIRAJBABAL 
LARNIRAJDAR 


NN 


MAHAL 
MALGUZAR 
MALIKANA ° 


Maru 
MAUZA 
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: Grants made by the order of officers. 


Farm of rents. 


: Holding land rent free. 


A tenure under native government in which 
the public revenue from treets of ler.d 
wore given to officers in licu of payment 
for service. 


Holder of jageer. 


: The total emount of rent or revenue. 
:' Settlement of the amount of revenue 


assessed upon an estate, villegoe or 
district. 


: The gross revenue to be collected in all tho 


villages of a Zamindari as ratcd in the 
accounts and to be paid after deductir.g 
charges to the Zamindar. 


: The revenue assessment sottled with the 


Goverriment dircct by the proprietor. 


A purchaser of lands, nominally waste er. 
unassessed, for development. 


: A written agreement, especially signif: ying 


oo 


assent to pay the amount asscised 
upon his lands. 

A moasure of values ଶୀ to sixteen paras 
of k uri sholls or 1,280 kauris. 


A revenue officer. 


* A small shell used as coin. 


: Lands or villages held immediately under 


Government and of which the state is 
the manager or holder. 


:° A class of military lar.d-holders. 


Lands retained in the hands of Govern- 
ment. 

Cultivatirg ore’s own ler.ds. 

Instalment. 

Grants to support pious pcor. 

A voluntsry settler. 


+: Excmpt ficm revenue. 


Confirmed revenue frce grents. 

Holders of revenue free land, which may be 
Dosvottor, Pirottor, Khairat, Madad-i- 
Afush, or other Kinds of grants. 


: A revenue paying unit. 
: A revenue famner. 


The allowance mado for the support of the 
proprietor of a revenue paying unit. 


‘A religious foundation. 


A village or group of villages having a 
separate name in the revenuo rccords 
and known limits. 
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MoGOoLBONDI 


MUFASSAL. 


MUKKADAM 
MuUusTAJIR 
NalB 
NANKAR 


NaAWAB 
NIRKAI 


NIZAMATADALAT 
N1d-JorT 

NISF-KHIRAJ 
PAIKEAST OR PAHI 
PAIK, 

P£RGANA OR PRGANA 


PARWANA 

PATTA OR PoTTA 
PATEL 
PESHEUSH 
QUBULNANAH 
RarIryAT or RYor 
RAIYATWARI 


RAJWARA 
BAWANA 
SADAR OR SADR 
SADAR JAMMA 
SALAMI 
SANAND 


SARABARAEAR 
SARISETADAR 
SUBADAR 
SHIEIMI 
TAHASHILDAR 


TALUK 


Tho level and cultivated portion of Orissa. 
from which tho Mogol empire derived 
its revenue. 


: Tho country, the provinces or the stations in 


the country as opposed to the sadar or 
principal station or town. 


: A villago proprietor. 
: A revenue farmer. 


: A deputy. 


An assignment of a portion of land or rcve- 
nue of an estate made to the Zamindar 
or any revenue officer as his subsistenco 
allowance. 


: A viceroy or governor of a province. 
: An officer who fixes or records the prices of 


articles. 


+: Supreme court of criminal justico. 


Own cultivation. ° 


: Half revenue. 


Non-resident cultivators. 

Soldier. 

District—a tract 
villages. 

An order, & written command. 

Document given to tenants. 


comprising of many 


: Headman of the village. 


*. 


A tribute, a quit rent. 
Acknowledgement of rights. 
A tenant. 


According to or with raiyats applicd to 
revenue settlement. 


Under the Mughal land system, areas not 
directly under the Government but 
ruled by local chiefs who paid tribute. 


A passport, a pass. 


: Usuully means the chief seat of Govern- 


ment. 


Tho sum total of revenue payable to the 
Government direct exclusive of the 
charges of collection. 


A complementary present. 


A grant, a charter, a document conveying 
an individual titles, privileges, offices. 


iTitlo given to the village accountent. 
A registrar. 


: The governor of a pro?iace. 
: Sub-partner. 


A native officer collecting revenue from the 
cultivators. 


Estate. 
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TavuxDpaRr 
TASNKI 

Trax 

TANKA 

THEKA OR THIKA 
TitUnA OR TULA 
UmrcEE 


WASULBAKI 
WazirA 


VAKIL 


ZAMINDAR 
° 


* ZILLA 
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Tho holder of taluk. 

A quit rent. 

A polico station. 

Rupec. 

Contract. 

A minor share in a joint villago. 

Ysar commencing between 27th August 
and 26th September. Umlce year 
according to lunar month is regulated 
by solar Wilayati year which commences 
on Jst Aswin. 

Revenus uccount showing payment and 
balenecs due. 

[n Muhammadan law the tax in kind 
converted into a money payment. 

s\gent, law officer. 

Zimin-land, dar-holder; in general any 
holder of land, the great land agents of 
Beorgal and Orissa, whose gradual 
growth in power and connection with 
the land necessitated the Zamindari 
settlcments, both permanent and tem- 
porary. a 

District, a division. 
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